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WELCOME  TO  OUR  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  1985-1986 


Combine  nearly  600  junior  historians  from  across 
the  state  in  a  two-day  event  at  Peace  College  featur- 
ing music,  entertainment,  competitions,  workshops, 
and  awards,  and  what  do  you  have?  Awards  Day, 
1985,  centered  this  year  around  a  400th  Anniver- 
sary theme.  The  participants  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves  and  had  the  chance  to  meet  other  junior 
historians  while  they  attended  the  various  func- 
tions. Many  visited  the  "Raleigh  and  Roanoke" 
exhibition  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  His- 
tory. Others  watched  or  actively  joined  in  work- 
shops that  discussed  the  Roanoke  voyages  and 
Algonquian  Indian  culture.  If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  these  areas,  there  are  several 
publications  available  across  the  state  that  offer 
enjoyable  reading.  America's  400th  Anniversary  Hand- 
book, Official  Souvenir  Program,  written  by  Phil  Evans, 
Nick  Hodsdon,  and  Doug  Barger,  provides  histori- 
cal information  and  an  overview  of  celebrations 
planned  through  1987.  The  Winter,  1985,  issue  of 
THJH  covers  the  Roanoke  voyages  and  many  of  the 
topics  offered  in  this  year's  Awards  Day  program. 
Eleanor  Ide  wrote  Lost  Colony  Games,  First  English 
Games  Brought  to  America  and  demonstrated  several 
of  them  at  Awards  Day.  Your  local  library  or  book- 
store has  many  other  books  and  pamphlets  that 
relate  to  this  national  celebration.  See  what  you  can 
find! 

Two  other  exciting  issues  of  TH]H  are  planned 
for  this  year.  The  winter  issue  will  cover  the  musi- 
cal heritage  of  North  Carolina.  All  of  the  articles 
will  be  written  by  authorities  in  the  musical  field. 
There  will  be  no  student  entries  in  this  issue 
because  of  publication  deadlines  with  the  printer. 
However,  the  Spring,  1986,  issue,  covering  North 
Carolina's  role  in  World  War  II,  will  mix  adult  and 
student  articles.  Begin  your  research  now  for  this 
issue.  Student  articles  are  due  by  December  1, 
1985.  There  are  thousands  of  veterans  living  in 
North  Carolina  who  fought  in  the  war.  Perhaps 
your  grandfather  is  one  of  them.  Your  town  proba- 
bly has  an  American  Legion  chapter  or  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  post  where  you  can  meet  and  inter- 
view some  of  the  people  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  struggle.  One  thing  to  remember 
is  that  during  World  War  II,  the  United  States  mil- 
itary was  segregated.  Black  soldiers  lived  and  fought 
apart  from  white  servicemen.  Many  black  North 
Carolinians  distinguished  themselves  in  combat 
but  felt  bitter  over  military  segregation.  Perhaps 
your  research  could  explore  this  area. 

Women  performed  ably  in  the  war  as  well.  Your 
grandmother  may  have  been  a  military  nurse  or  a 
member  of  the  WACS,  WAFS,  WAVES,  or  another 
women's  military  organization.  The  war  also 
touched  the  lives  of  people  not  actively  engaged  in 
military  service.  Victory  gardens  flourished,  USO 
entertainment  arrived,  consumer  goods  were  ra- 
tioned, and  scrap  metal  and  war  bond  drives  spread 
across  the  state.  North  Carolina  women  worked  in 
industrial  areas  they  had  never  entered  before 
thanks  to  defense  plants  and  military  bases  that 


Tar  Heel  junior  historians  celebrate  the  awards  ceremonies  held 
May  23-24,  at  Peace  College. 


poured  money  and  materials  into  the  state.  Mean- 
while, German  U-boats  patrolled  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  inflicting  serious  losses  on  merchant 
marine  vessels.  Imagine  the  entire  coast  being 
ordered  to  "blackout"  at  night,  and  think  about  how 
easily  German  submarines  spotted  surface  ships 
silhouetted  against  the  lights  of  North  Carolina 
towns  and  farms  when  the  blackouts  were  not 
enforced.  The  war  was  not  so  very  far  away  after 
all. 

The  aftermath  of  World  War  II  still  remains  with 
us.  Some  benefits  to  American  society  occurred. 
The  Gl-bill  allowed  veterans  to  finish  their  educa- 
tions and  acquire  good  jobs  and  homes  by  the  thou- 
sands. Many  individuals  who  survived  Nazi  impris- 
onment in  concentration  camps  moved  to  North 
Carolina  after  the  war  to  start  new  lives.  They  have 
contributed  much  to  our  state  over  the  last  forty 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  nuclear  weapons  first 
appeared  during  the  war.  They  continue  to  concern 
the  whole  world.  What  you  learn  about  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  faced  a  world  at  war, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  help  you  understand 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  America  today. 

The  North  Carolina  junior  history  program  has 
grown  tremendously  over  the  past  twenty  years. 
We  are  glad  that  you  are  a  part  of  it  and  hope  that 
you  will  enjoy  learning  more  about  North  Carolina 
history.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of 
your  work  this  year  in  the  spring  issue  and  in  next 
year's  Awards  Day.  Good  luck  and  get  started.  * 
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AWARDS  DAY  1985 


KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 

Editor's  Note:  John  D.  Neville,  executive  director  of  America's  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  Celebration,  part  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  has  studied  history  for  many  years.  A  native  of  Nash  County  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Neville  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Vanderbilt  University  in 
Tennessee.  He  taught  history  at  both  institutions  as  a  teaching  assistant  and  later  taught  in  the  Department  of 
History  at  East  Carolina  University  in  Greenville.  From  1973  until  1979  Neville  edited  the  Virginia  Colonial  Records 
Project  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  While  there  he  published  Bacon's  Rebellion:  Abstracts  of  Materials  in  the  Colonial  Records  Project. 
In  November,  1979,  Dr.  Neville  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  400th  celebration.  In  this  capacity  he  has  travelled, 
spoken,  and  written  extensively  on  the  history  of  the  Roanoke  voyages  and  on  the  Algonquian  Indian  culture  that 
flourished  in  the  area  for  centuries  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English.  At  this  year's  Awards  Day  ceremonies,  Dr. 
Neville  delivered  the  keynote  address  on  the  importance  of  English  explorations  and  settlements  in  the  area  that  later 
became  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  John  D.  Neville  presented  the  keynote  address 
at  Awards  Day  1985. 


Four  centuries  ago,  in  1584,  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  landed  on  the  shores  of  what  is 
now  part  of  Dare  County,  North  Carolina. 
They  found  a  land  teeming  with  wildlife,  natu- 
ral resources,  and  a  large  population  of  Algon- 
quian Indians  who  lived  in  towns  and  individ- 
ual farms  along  the  coastal  waterways.  The 
English  explorers  claimed  the  land  for  England 
and  their  queen,  Elizabeth  I.  More  English- 
men, women,  and  children  followed  to  build  a 
fort  and  a  small  settlement  called  the  City  of 
Raleigh  on  Roanoke  Island.  The  ultimate  fate 
of  most  of  the  soldiers  and  colonists  who  first 
tried  to  live  in  America  remains  unknown  and 


has  given  us  one  of  our  greatest  legends,  the 
mystery  of  the  Lost  Colony. 

Why  do  we  bother  celebrating  a  colony  that 
failed?  Those  first  settlers  provided  the  spiri- 
tual beginning  of  an  English  America.  The  col- 
ony did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a  perma- 
nent English  stronghold,  but  the  stories  and 
drawings  brought  back  from  the  New  World 
excited  Englishmen  so  much  that  they  tried 
again  a  few  years  later  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
Europe's  first  views  of  the  exotic  landscape 
and  of  the  Algonquian  Indians,  drawn  by  John 
White  and  published  by  Theodor  de  Bry  in 
different  versions,  heightened  interest  in  the 
land  lying  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
promise  of  quick  wealth  attracted  many,  but 
others  wanted  a  chance  to  build  new  and  bet- 
ter homes  for  their  families.  English  determi- 
nation to  control  America  led  to  a  colonizing 
effort  that  established  English  laws,  literature, 
government,  and  language  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  of  America. 


The  Elizabeth  II  and  its  crew  of  "Elizabethan" 
sailors  has  become  the  most  popular  state  his- 
toric site. 


America's  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary 
Committee  and  other  state  and  national  agen- 
cies have  sponsored  many  activities  in  honor 
of  the  Roanoke  colonists.  Commemorative 
events  have  included  a  1984  trip  to  Plymouth, 
England,  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  port  from 
which  the  Roanoke  colonists  departed.  Prin- 
cess Anne  attended  the  North  Carolina  cele- 
bration marking  the  landing  of  Philip  Amadas 
and  Arthur  Barlowe  on  Roanoke  Island  in 
1584.  The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
presented  the  "Raleigh  and  Roanoke"  exhibi- 
tion that  featured  several  of  John  White's  orig- 
inal watercolors.  Elizabeth  II,  the  reconstructed 
Elizabethan  sailing  vessel  berthed  at  Manteo, 
has  become  North  Carolina's  most  popular 
state  historic  site.  Extensive  archaeological 
projects  are  underway  to  locate  the  City  of 
Raleigh  and  the  sites  of  Algonquian  villages. 

Future  celebrations  include  a  major  seminar 
in  1986  to  celebrate  the  Year  of  the  Indian.  The 
seminar  will  follow  and  compliment  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica's  traveling  exhibit  entitled 
"Great  American  Indian  Leaders."  The  Algon- 
quian Indians  who  greeted  the  first  English  on 
these  shores  were  members  of  a  complex 


society  that  featured  strong  family  ties,  a 
highly  structured  government  and  religion, 
and  great  artistic  ability.  Over  the  following 
two  centuries  this  extensive  native  American 
population  largely  disappeared  because  of 
warfare,  European  diseases  introduced  into 
their  societies  by  the  English,  migration,  star- 
vation, and  intermarriage  with  white  colo- 
nists. However,  there  are  still  65,000  native 
Americans  in  North  Carolina,  the  largest  Indian 
population  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There 
is  much  to  remember  and  learn  about  the  cul- 
tures of  this  state's  native  Americans. 

The  final  activity  our  400th  committee  will 
sponsor  falls  on  August  18,  1987.  That  date 
marks  the  400th  birthday  of  Virginia  Dare.  A 
birthday  party,  held  at  Fort  Raleigh  on  Roa- 
noke Island,  will  conclude  the  four-year  cele- 
bration of  America's  400th  anniversary.  We 
invite  all  junior  historians  to  mark  their 
calendars  now  and  plan  to  attend  the  party. 
Many  of  you  have  participated  in  400th  pro- 
jects across  the  state,  and  all  of  you  are  part  of 
the  history  and  the  fun.  Thank  you  for  your 
enthusiasm  and  support.  * 


1985  ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR 

by  Barbara  B.  Snowden 

Editor's  Note:  Barbara  B.  Snowden,  the  1984  Adviser  of  the  Year,  presented  this  speech  while  introducing  the  1985 
Adviser  of  the  Year,  Peggy  W.  Lowe. 


Today  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's  1985 
Adviser  of  the  Year.  When  I  began  researching 
and  composing  this  introduction,  I  received  all 
statistical  data  on  my  subject — her  birth,  edu- 
cation, family,  and  so  on.  These  were  just 
facts.  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  woman 
behind  those  facts,  so  I  made  some  phone  calls 
to  find  out  about  my  successor.  One  word 
came  back  from  all  of  those  phone  calls — 
dedication. 

Her  principal  stated  that  this  junior  histo- 
rian adviser  spent  time  before,  during,  and 
after  school  working  with  her  students.  Her 
husband  recalled  many  memories  of  his  wife 
spending  Saturdays  with  her  students  while 
they  conducted  oral  history  interviews  with 


Barbara  B.  Snowden  (left)  presented  the  1985 
Adviser  of  the  Year  Award  to  Peggy  W  Lowe 
(right). 


different  people  in  the  community.  Since  her 
students  are  from  elementary  grades,  she  has 
driven  all  of  them  to  their  interviews.  Her 
husband  also  has  memories  of  his  living  room 
at  times  being  so  full  of  junior  historian  pro- 
jects that  he  could  not  walk  across  it. 

The  1985  Adviser  of  the  Year  is  from  Virgin- 
ia and  attended  Bluefield  and  Westhampton 
colleges.  She  earned  her  master's  degree  from 
East  Carolina  University.  She  taught  in  both 
Virginia  and  Georgia  before  moving  to  north- 
eastern North  Carolina  to  teach  in  Ahoskie 
and  Murfreesboro.  This  woman  became  a  ju- 
nior historian  adviser  in  the  mid-1970s.  Her 
club  publishes  each  year  a  book  based  on  their 
oral  history  interviews.  One  of  her  strongest 


points  as  a  teacher  is  the  writing  skills  she 
conveys  to  her  students.  This  individual  and 
her  students  also  participate  in  community 
service  projects.  This  past  March  the  Mur- 
freesboro Historical  Association  presented  an 
award  to  this  woman  for  the  work  her  junior 
historians  accomplished  in  creating  displays 
and  serving  as  guides  in  Murfreesboro.  In 
addition,  the  woman  is  married  to  the  dean  of 
Chowan  College  and  has  two  children. 

May  I  present  the  woman  who  has  done  so 
much  in  teaching  her  students  an  appreciation 
for  history.  The  1985  Adviser  of  the  Year  is 
Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser  of  the  Riverview  Ju- 
nior Historians,  Riverview  Elementary  School, 
Murfreesboro,  ★ 


WORKSHOPS 

Junior  historians  had  the  option  of  attending  any  two  of  the  eight  workshops  that  were  offered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  The  experiences  of  the  workshop  audiences  were  exciting  and 
informative.  One  of  the  workshops  is  described  in  more  detail  on  the  following  pages  for  the  benefit  of 
junior  historians  who  could  not  attend  the  Awards  Day  program.  The  eight  workshops  presented  this 
year  were: 


"Life  Aboard  Ship,"  Captain  Horace  Whitfield,  Elizabeth  II  State  Historic 
Site,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Manteo. 


"The  Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers/ 200  Years  of  Afro-American  Heritage,' 
The  Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers,  Brunswick,  Georgia. 


"Elizabethan  Games,"  Eleanor  Ide,  author,  Raleigh. 


"The  Algonquians,"  Billy  Oliver,  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


"Sixteenth-Century  Navigational  Tools,"  Joe  Gutierrez,  The  Mariners 
Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 


"Life  of  Elizabeth  I,"  Charles  Carlton,  Department  of  History,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. 


"Map  Detective,"  Marianne  Wason,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


"Colonial  Williamsburg  Silversmith,"  Preston  Jones,  apprentice  silver- 
smith, Colonial  Williamsburg,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 


Dr.  Charles  Carlton  presented  a  workshop 
on  the  "Life  of  Elizabeth  I." 


SAVING  A  MUSICAL  HERITAGE 

by  Museum  of  History  Staff 


(Left  to  right)  Frankie  and  Doug  Quimby 
shared  theirtreasury  of  traditional  Afro-Amer- 
ican songs  and  dances  with  junior  historians 
during  their  lively  workshop  at  Awards  Day. 


"Juba  dis  and  Juba  dat,  Juba  killed  a  yella  cat." 
Do  you  have  any  idea  what  these  words  mean 
or  where  they  came  from?  Frankie  and  Doug 
Quimby  of  the  Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers  can 
tell  you.  With  a  tambourine,  hand  clapping, 
buck  dancing,  songs,  games,  and  stories,  these 
two  artists  recreate  for  audiences  across 
America  the  Afro-American  heritage  preserved 
on  the  sea  islands  just  off  the  Georgia  coast 
below  Savannah.  Their  workshops  at  Awards 
Day  brought  a  slice  of  this  heritage  to  life. 
They  explained  the  history  and  meaning  of 
each  song  they  performed.  The  Quimbys  firmly 
believe  that  the  power  of  their  music  and  dia- 
lect will  be  lost  or  misunderstood  if  the  back- 
ground of  the  sea  islands,  slavery,  and  Afro- 
American  culture  is  ignored  or  overlooked. 
Simply,  the  "cultural  weight"  that  each  song 
carries  is  as  important  as  the  words  and 
rhythms.  This  article  describes  some  of  the 
fascinating  stories  the  Quimbys  shared  and 
also  tells  you  how  to  contact  the  Quimbys  for 
more  information  on  the  200  years  of  black 
culture  they  are  helping  to  preserve. 

Frankie's  family  is  one  of  the  few  black  fami- 
lies in  America  that  can  pinpoint  its  home  in 
Africa.  Her  ancestors  were  seized  in  Massina, 
an  African  kingdom.  They  belonged  to  the 
Foulah  tribe  that  lived  in  the  town  of  Kianah 
on  the  Niger  River.  Brought  to  Georgia  during 
the  slavery  period,  Frankie's  family  stayed 
there  for  generations  and  adopted  the  family 
name  of  Sullivan  after  emancipation.  The  Sul- 
livans  and  all  of  the  other  slave  families  forced 
to  live  and  work  on  the  sea  islands  and  the 


Georgia  coast  retained  much  of  their  African 
heritage  in  their  language,  religion,  and  daily 
lives.  Gradually  they  absorbed  parts  of  Ameri- 
can culture  into  their  African  customs  to  pro- 
duce a  society  unique  to  that  area. 

The  language  on  the  sea  islands  reflects  this 
mixture  of  the  two  backgrounds  and  is  called 
"gullah."  The  gullah  language  flavored  con- 
versations, songs,  and  religious  ceremonies. 
Because  the  islands  were  so  remote  from  the 
outside  world,  few  modern  influences  disturbed 
the  residents.  There  were  no  bridges  to  the 
islands  until  the  1920s,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  real  estate  developers  in  the  last 
forty  years  that  mainland  practices  began  to 
compete  with  the  islanders'  traditional  ways  of 
living,  working,  and  playing.  The  Afro-Ameri- 
can culture  on  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands  sur- 
vived intact  for  generations  and  scholars  from 
around  the  world  have  visited  the  sea  islands 
to  study  their  treasury  of  black  history  and 
culture. 

Doug  Quimby,  born  in  1936  in  Baconton, 
Georgia,  began  singing  at  an  early  age.  His 
family  sharecropped  for  years  but  earned  little 
money  for  all  the  hard  work  they  accom- 
plished. The  Quimbys  moved  to  the  Georgia 
coast  in  the  1950s  to  escape  the  sharecropping 
system.  In  1969  Quimby  joined  the  Georgia 
Sea  Island  Singers.  His  experiences  growing 
up  shaped  his  interest  in  keeping  the  musical 
traditions  of  the  black  communities  on  the  sea 


Junior  historians  performed  the  "juba  pat"  along  with  the 
Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers. 


islands  alive.  Not  only  were  the  songs  and 
games  rich  in  melody  and  rhythm,  but  they 
were  also  rich  in  the  history  of  black  families 
who  endured  enslavement  but  succeeded  in 
maintaining  family  traditions  and  a  zest  for 
life. 

Now,  back  to  "Juba  dis  and  Juba  dat."  This  is 
the  first  line  of  a  clapping  game  and  dance  that 
reflects  the  gullah  language  and  the  harshness 
of  slave  life  in  the  antebellum  period.  Slaves  on 
the  sea  islands  and  elsewhere  in  the  South 
received  little  food  to  eat.  The  food  they  con- 
sumed often  came  from  table  scraps  or  was  of 
poor  quality.  The  slaves  called  this  food  gibber, 
but  their  gullah  accent  caused  the  whites  to 
think  that  the  word  was  juba.  "Juba"  evolved 
when  the  slaves,  ordered  to  dance  and  sing  for 
the  plantation  owners,  made  up  satirical  lyrics 
about  the  kinds  of  food  the  whites  gave  them. 
Because  they  were  slaves,  they  dared  not  come 
right  out  and  complain  about  the  terrible  food 
or  the  fact  that  slaves  grew  and  prepared  the 
good  food  that  the  whites  kept  for  themselves. 
So  the  slaves  used  certain  words  or  phrases 
that  had  double  meanings.  The  "yella  cat" 
could  stand  for  an  overseer,  a  master,  or  the 
entire  slaveowning  family.  Juba,  as  you 
remember,  referred  to  the  food  the  slaves  ate. 
So,  "Juba  dis  and  Juba  dat,  Juba  killed  a  yella 
cat"  meant  that  juba  was  so  bad  it  would  kill 
any  white  person  who  ate  it.  It  also  implied 
that  blacks  were  stronger  since  they  survived 


The  "Charleston"  dance  derived  from  a  traditional  black 
dance  called  "jump  for  joy." 
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Another  traditional  black  dance  and  song  that 
workshop  participants  enjoyed  learning  was 
"Draw  Me  a  Bucket  of  Water." 


on  the  bad  fare.  The  remainder  of  "Juba," 
printed  below,  emphasized  that  slaves  did  all 
the  work  while  whites  enjoyed  all  the  benefits. 
One  day  the  slaves  would  enjoy  better  food 
but  for  now  "You  just  Juba." 

The  rhythm  and  pace  for  "Juba"  are  set  by 
patting  the  knees  with  both  hands  and  keeping 
the  wrists  flexible  so  that  the  hands  will  not 
become  sore.  A  dance  may  accompany  the 
chorus  "Juba  up  and  Juba  down,  Juba  all 
around  the  town,"  as  well.  Doug  Quimby  per- 
formed a  "dance  for  joy"  when  the  Georgia  Sea 
Island  Singers  presented  "Juba"  in  their  work- 
shops. The  "dance  for  joy"  developed  during 
slavery  when  the  strict  rules  governing  slaves' 
lives  left  them  little  freedom  to  do  things  as 
they  pleased.  They  used  songs  and  dances  to 
express  their  creativity  and  to  maintain  their 
limberness  and  sense  of  personal  freedom. 
When  their  dances  included  movements  where 
legs  and  feet  crossed,  it  illustrated  their  danc- 
ing skill  and  symbolized  joy.  A  famous  dance  of 
the  1920s  derived  from  a  "dance  for  joy"  per- 
formed by  blacks  living  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Can  you  guess  the  name  of  this 
dance  that  swept  across  America?  It  was  the 
Charleston,  of  course!  Try  patting  your  knees 
in  rhythm  to  the  words  of  the  song  below  and 
perform  the  "dance  for  joy"  or  Charleston  dur- 
ing the  chorus. 

Juba  dis  and  Juba  dat 
Juba  killed  a  yella  cat 
And  get  over  double  trouble,  Juba. 
You  sift-a  the  meal,  you  give  me  de  husk, 
You  cook-a  de  bread,  you  give  me  de  crust, 

You  fix-a  the  meat,  you  give  me  de  skin, 
And  dat  is  where  my  Mama's  trouble  begin. 
And  then  you  Juba,  you  just  Juba. 

Juba  up  and  Juba  down, 
Juba  all  around  the  town, 
Juba  for  Ma,  Juba  for  Pa, 
Juba  for  your  brother-in-law, 
And  den  you  Juba, 
You  just  Juba. 


When  the  slaves  performed  "Juba"  for 
themselves  or  for  their  masters,  they  really 
were  condemning  the  slave  system.  But  at  the 
same  time  their  music  showed  how  much  they 
loved  life.  There  are  many  other  songs  and 
games  that  the  sea  islanders  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  Young  children 
learned  the  words  and  movements  from  their 
parents  and  grandparents  and  kept  the  oral 
traditions  fresh  for  the  next  generation  of 
children.  The  junior  historians  who  attended 
this  workshop  experienced  this  same  learning 
process  by  actively  participating  in  "Juba"  and 
songs  like  "Draw  Me  a  Bucket  of  Water," 
"Walk  Daniel,"  and  "Pay  Me  My  Money  Down." 
The  history  and  meaning  of  each  selection  was 
explained  and  Doug  Quimby  sang  several  of 
them  in  gullah  to  let  the  audience  hear  that 
distinctive  language.  Junior  historians  watched, 
sang,  danced,  and  gained  a  sense  of  how  this 
music  has  been  cherished  and  kept  alive  on  the 
sea  islands. 

Many  records,  tapes,  and  books  have 
recorded  the  traditions  of  the  Georgia  Sea 
Islands.  If  you  are  interested  in  hearing  these 
songs  or  in  having  the  Georgia  Sea  Island  Sing- 
ers come  to  your  school,  it  is  very  easy  to 
arrange.  There  are  several  albums  and  tapes 
available,  each  priced  at  $8.00.  These  include 
the  tapes  I'm  on  My  Way  and  Learning  to  Sing  and 
Dance  and  the  albums  So  Glad  I'm  Here:  Songs  and 
Games  from  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands  and  Step  It  Down: 
Games  for  Children.  To  purchase  these  items  or 
to  make  a  booking  with  the  Quimbys,  contact 
Frankie  Quimby  at  2428  Cleburne  Street, 
Brunswick,  Georgia  31520,  or  call  (912)  265- 
9545.  The  record  Step  It  Down  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  book  Step  It  Down,  written 
by  Bessie  Jones  and  Bess  Lomax  Hawes  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1972).  The  history  of 
the  songs  discussed  in  the  book  coupled  with 
the  music  of  the  Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers 
provide  a  wonderful  window  to  the  world  the 
sea  islanders  made  for  themselves  over  the  last 
200  years. 


Each  year  junior  historians  prepare  a  variety  of  projects  for  statewide  competition.  Local  contests  judged  by  club 
advisers  and  other  adults  are  held  to  determine  each  club's  best  projects.  As  many  as  six  of  these  winning  projects  may 
be  entered  in  the  statewide  competition  held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at  least  two  first-place  awards  and  one 
honorable  mention  in  three  separate  contests  may  enter  their  projects  in  the  Special  Achievement  category.  Clubs 
that  have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement  compete  in  the  general  contest,  at  the  elementary  or  regular 
contest  levels.  Students  involved  in  the  projects  sharpen  their  research  and  artistic  skills  while  learning  more  about 
their  communities.  They  also  help  others  to  become  better  informed  about  North  Carolina  history. 


Scarlette  Kaye  Gardner,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J. 
Hayes  School,  Williamston— "1828-1928:  A  Century  of 
Contributions — Father  and  Son,"  Elementary  Division. 

Angie  Brown,  Seagrove  Middle  School  History  Club, 
Seagrove  Middle  School,  Seagrove — "The  Hunter," 
Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Heather  Pampas,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro — "Lost  Colony,"  Elemen- 
tary Division. 

Amber  E.  Gibson,  Oakboro  junior  History  Club,  Oak- 
boro Elementary  School,  Oakboro — "Queen  Elizabeth  I"; 
and  Laura  Beardsworth,  Terrific  Ten,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville— "Elizabeth  II,"  Regular  Contest. 
[Joint  awards.] 

Donald  P.  Carter,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histori- 
ans, Wentworth  Elementary  School,  Wentworth— "The 
Stoneville  Baseball  Team  in  1926,"  Special  Achievement. 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School, 
Williamston — Historic  Footprints  of  Martin  County,  Elemen- 
tary Division. 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco — 
Sounder,  Regular  Contest. 

Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — "Palmer 
Memorial  Institute,"  Special  Achievement. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro — Memories  of  Hertford  County,  Ele- 
mentary Division. 

The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High  School, 
Williamston— Main  Street  Williamston,  Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


The  Moratoc  MarConians  swept  first- 
place  honors,  Elementary  Division,  in 
the  Individual  and  Group  Literary 
categories. 


(Left  to  right,  center)  The  Academy  Adventurers  from  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville;  the  Ramblin'  Rams  of  Hamlet  Junior  High 
School,  Hamlet;  and  (left  to  right)  Paula  Waterson  and  Wendy  McWhorter  of  the  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe,  all  proudly  stand  by  their  Group  Art  projects. 


David  Jordan,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Williamston — "Gaylord  Perry — One 
of  Our  Own,"  Elementary  Division. 

Josh  Shepherd,  Tar  Heel  Investigators,  E.  B.  Aycock  Ju- 
nior High  School,  Greenville — "The  History  of  Scouts  in 
North  Carolina,"  Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Elementary  Division:  No  award  given. 

Karen  Howell,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville — "Growing  Up  in  the  1900s"; 
and  Amy  Harris,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony 
Elementary  School,  Harmony — "Tools  and  Implements 
of  the  Past,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — "The  Educational  Impact  of  Edgar 
J.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Holmes,"  Elementary  Division. 

The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High  School, 
Williamston— "The  Llewellyn  Conspiracy  of  1777,"  Reg- 
ular Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Riverview — "Artifacts — A  Step  Back  Into  Time," 
Elementary  Division. 

Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elementary 
School,  Harmony — "Oral  History  of  North  Iredell  Senior 
Citizens";  and  Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School,  Salisbury — "Rowan 
Reflections,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 

Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — "Raleigh 
1865:  Everyday  Life  at  the  End  of  the  War,"  Special 
Achievement. 
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FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Art 


Melissa  Beacham,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Williamston — "The  Roanoke  River 
Wharf,"  Elementary  Division. 

Keith  H.  Nelson,  Forsyth  Tar  Heels,  Wiley  Middle 
School,  Winston-Salem — "Elizabeth  II,"  Regular  Contest. 

Jason  Julian,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Wentworth  School,  Wentworth — "Madison  Covered 
Bridge,"  Special  Achievement. 


Jenkins  Williamson,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville — "Cascine  Plantation";  and  Lance 
Eubank,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Ele- 
mentary School,  Murfreesboro — "Shephard  Plantation," 
Elementary  Division.  [Joint  awards.] 

Orrin  Suggs,  Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter,  Fayette- 
ville— "Cool  Springs  Restoration";  and  Scot  Dunlap,  The 
Wandering  Warriors,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville — 
"Cotton:  The  Cotton  Press  and  Ginning  Mill,"  Regular 
Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Hi 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — "Patterns  from  the  Past,"  Elemen- 
tary Division. 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco — 
"Duck  Decoy,"  Regular  Contest. 

Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — "Palmer 
Memorial  Institute,"  Special  Achievement. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro — "Buckhorn  Church";  and  Acad- 
emy Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville — 
"The  Development  of  Plank  Roads  in  North  Carolina," 
Elementary  Division.  [Joint  awards.] 

Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet — 
"Hamlet  Train  Station,"  Regular  Contest. 

Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School, 
Bladenboro — "Zack  Thompson  House,"  Special  Achieve- 
ment. 


Melissa  Beacham,  Moratoc  MarConians,  Williamston,  re- 
ceived first  prize  for  her  Individual  Art,  Elementary  Division 
entry,  "The  Roanoke  River  Wharf." 


Keith  H.  Nelson  of  the  Forsyth  Tar  Heels  won  the  first-place 
award,  Regular  Contest,  for  the  Individual  Art  category. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


MARY  BONNER  GURGANUS 

by  Jonna  Gurganus 


Mary  Bonner  Hatton,  the  daughter  of  John  Henry  and 
Bonner  Williams  Hatton,  was  born  in  1884  and  died  in 
1968  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  She  had  a  younger 
brother  named  John  Henry  Hatton,  Jr.  Her  mother  died 
when  Mary  was  six  years  old.  Later  Mary's  brother  died 
in  an  accident,  which  left  only  Mary  and  her  father. 

John  Henry  Hatton  was  a  blacksmith  and  he  was  very 
fond  of  Mary.  Mary's  childhood  was  said  to  have  been 
very  nice,  but  it  was  a  responsible  one,  too.  She  had  the 
chores  of  a  wife,  mother,  and  daughter.  Mary  reported 
that  she  finished  school,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many 
grades  that  included. 

Mary  Bonner  met  a  man  named  George  Nicholas  Gur- 
ganus. They  married  on  November  29,  1905.  She  was 
twenty-one  years  old  when  she  married.  When  Mary 
turned  twenty-two  she  had  her  first  child  and  named  her 
Mary  Bonner.  From  there  the  Gurganus  family  grew  to 
ten  children.  The  children's  names  were  Mary  Bonner, 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  George  Hatton,  Leota  King  (who  died  at 
the  age  of  six),  Mildred  Bythewood,  John  Hatton,  Samuel 


Eli,  Edgar  Jarvis,  Elsie  Larkin,  and  Lucille  Faye.  Mary 
Bonner  also  took  in  a  thirteen-year-old  orphan  named 
Wheeler  Martin  Ward,  better  known  as  Duksie. 

Mary's  husband  George  came  down  with  the  flu.  Just 
as  he  was  recovering  he  went  to  check  his  peanuts  during 
a  rainstorm.  After  that  he  came  down  with  pneumonia. 
On  March  30,  1926,  George  Gurganus  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-three.  He  left  his  wife  and  children  a  piece  of  land 
and  a  little  bit  of  insurance.  They  lived  in  a  small  house  at 
the  time  but  were  forced  to  move.  On  the  piece  of  land 
Mary  built  a  house  to  keep  the  rain  and  bad  weather  off 
her  children's  heads.  To  support  her  family  she  worked 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store.  When  Belk's  department  store 
decided  to  come  to  town,  Mary  helped  them  move  and 
then  worked  as  a  clerk  for  thirty  years.  She  had  never 
worked  until  her  husband  died. 

Many  times  Mary's  children  asked  her,  "Mama,  have 
you  ever  had  a  time  when  you  thought  you  couldn't  feed 
ten  children?"  She  always  replied,  "If  you  have  strong 
enough  faith,  it  will  always  be  there." 

During  World  War  II,  five  of  Mary's  sons  were  in  the 
service.  She  used  to  house  soldiers  because  she  had  four 
extra  beds  that  were  not  in  use.  She  signed  her  name  on 
the  USO  list  and  let  the  soldiers  come  to  sleep  and  eat  a 
free  meal.  When  asked  why  she  did  this  she  answered,  "If 
my  children  needed  a  hot  meal  and  a  bed,  I'd  hope  some- 
one would  take  them  in  also." 

The  most  important  things  in  Mary's  life  were  her 
family  and  God.  She  sat  in  the  second  row  of  the  United 
Methodist  church.  Now  her  children  sit  there.  Mary  had 
a  lot  of  faith  in  God  and  was  a  loving,  kind,  outspoken 
person.  The  best  words  to  describe  her  are  "almost  per- 
fect." She  raised  her  children  to  love  and  support  each 
other.  Only  five  of  them  are  still  living  and  they  highly 
respected  their  mother.  They  never  realized  how  hard  it 
was  to  go  to  work  and  come  home  late  to  face  ten  children 
until  they  had  children  themselves.  I  am  very  proud  to 
say  that  Mary  Bonner  Gurganus  was  my  great-grand- 
mother. 

SOURCE: 

Ferris,  Faye.  Interview,  February  5,  1985,  Williamston, 
N.C. 


Jonna  Gurganus 
The  Moratoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 
Williamston 


Elementary  Division 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 
Historic  Footprints  of  Martin  County 
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Having  lived  in  the  shadow  of  Purgatory  Mountain  all 
my  life,  I  have  often  wondered  exactly  what  happened 
during  the  reign  of  terror  caused  by  the  man  known  as 
the  Hunter.  The  following  story  is  based  on  his  legend, 
with  my  interpretation  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Hunter's  death.  Credit  and  thanks  are  due  to  that  walk- 
ing source  of  area  legends  and  information,  my  grand- 
father. 


Angie  Brown 
Seagrove  Middle  School  Junior  Historians 
Seagrove  Middle  School 
Seagrove 


Chop,  chop,  chop,  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  ax 
hitting  wood  echoed  in  Matt's  head.  He  barely  noticed  his 
father  walking  by  with  a  worried  look  on  his  face.  Matt 
was  deep  in  thought  about  what  was  happening  to  his 
life.  Peace-loving  Quakers  like  Matt's  family  faced  hard 
times  during  this  year  of  1864.  The  Civil  War  continued 
and  the  South  needed  soldiers  to  fight.  But  Quakers 
refused  to  fight  because  of  their  religion.  Then  the  Hunt- 
er arrived,  sent  by  Confederate  authorities.  A  man  in  his 
late  forties,  the  Hunter  searched  for  recruits  fourteen 
years  or  older,  taking  them  by  force  if  necessary.  The 
Hunter  did  not  care  about  religious  objections  to  war. 
Once  he  had  captured  twenty  boys  he  took  them  to 
Wilmington  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Confederates 
for  his  bounty. 

Matt  awoke  from  his  thoughts  to  a  cool  evening 
breeze.  It  was  getting  dark  and  he  decided  to  go  inside  the 
house.  He  laid  his  ax  down  and  began  to  open  the  door 
when  he  heard  the  voices  of  his  parents.  "Oh,  Jack,  the 
Hunter  has  gotten  Jim.  That's  practically  next  door! 
What  if  he  heads  this  way?  He  is  bound  to  get  Matthew. 
What  will  we  do?"  "Shh,  Margaret!  Keep  your  voice 
down.  If  Matthew  hears  about  the  Hunter  getting  Jim, 
he's  liable  to  take  off  himself  and  try  to  save  him." 

Not  Jim!  Matt  and  Jim  were  like  brothers,  and  now  Jim 
needed  help.  Matt's  feelings  of  bewilderment  quickly 
turned  to  anger  as  he  determined  to  rescue  his  friend. 
That  night  Matt  slipped  away  carrying  food,  matches,  a 
rope,  knife,  shotgun,  and  blanket.  He  glanced  back  at  his 
house  and  felt  a  twinge  of  guilt.  This  would  break  his 
parents'  hearts  but  he  had  to  do  it.  Jim  would  do  the  same 
for  him. 

Slowly  Matt  set  off  for  the  mountain  where  the  Hunt- 
er kept  his  prisoners.  It  was  a  long,  exhausting  trip  and 
Matt  tired.  The  load  on  his  back  got  heavier  with  each 
step  and  his  muscles  ached.  As  night  deepened  Matt 
decided  to  rest  and  plopped  down  against  a  tree.  The 
sounds  of  the  forest  and  the  moonlit  night  quickly  put 
Matt  to  sleep. 

Sunshine  streaming  onto  his  face  awakened  Matt.  "Oh 
my  gosh,  how  could  I  have  slept  all  night?"  He  stretched 
and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  March  day.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  somewhere  nearby  lurked  a  dangerous  man 
that  Matt  was  determined  to  stop,  even  if  he  had  to  defy 
his  religion  and  kill  him. 

After  eating  a  few  crackers  for  breakfast,  Matt  resumed 
his  search.  He  trudged  through  thickets,  overgrown 
weeds,  and  briars.  Several  hours  later  he  heard  rustling 
noises  in  the  woods  in  front  of  him.  Crouching  behind  a 
huge  rock,  Matt  heard  two  boys  talking.  "How  are  we 
going  to  get  away  from  that  madman?"  "I  don't  know, 
but  we  have  to  find  some  way  or  die  trying."  Softly  Matt 
called  to  the  boys,  "Hey,  who  are  you?"  The  boys  wheeled 
around  with  fear  in  their  eyes.  They  were  filthy  and  had 
been  beaten,  but  they  still  wanted  to  escape.  They  intro- 
duced themselves  as  Pete  and  Jeff.  Matt  questioned  them 
closely  about  where  the  Hunter  kept  them  captive.  Pete 
explained  that  the  Hunter  tied  them  up  in  a  cave  and  kept 
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watch  while  they  slept.  Matt  replied,  "Tell  Jim  that  I'm 
going  to  rescue  all  of  you  tonight.  Now  hurry!"  Pete  and 
Jeff  returned  to  the  cave  and  left  Matt  alone  to  figure  out 
how  to  lure  the  Hunter  away  from  the  cave  long  enough 
to  get  everyone  out. 

Matt  hastily  devised  a  plan.  With  evening's  approach 
he  draped  his  blanket  around  a  tree  to  make  it  resemble  a 
person  and  positioned  his  shotgun  between  two  limbs. 
From  a  safe  distance  Matt  threw  stones  near  the  cave  to 
attract  the  Hunter's  attention.  As  planned,  the  Hunter 
heard  the  stones  and  left  the  cave.  Spotting  the  blanketed 
tree,  the  Hunter  walked  right  past  Matt  and  eased  down 
the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  Hunter  was  out  of  hearing  Matt 
raced  for  the  cave.  The  prisoners  inside  whooped  with 
delight.  "Everybody  be  quiet,"  Matt  ordered.  "You  will 
give  us  away."  There  were  at  least  twenty  boys  tied  up 
and  Matt's  eyes  scanned  the  cave  for  Jim.  Finally  he  saw 
him,  tied  up  like  an  animal.  Matt  ran  to  him  and  cut  the 
ropes.  "Matt,  you're  downright  loco  to  come  here,"  Jim 
yelled.  "Ah,  shut  up  and  help  me  cut  everybody  loose," 
Matt  replied.  "That  won't  be  necessary,"  a  sharp  voice 
bellowed  behind  them.  They  spun  around  to  see  the 
Hunter,  whose  black  eyes  peered  down  at  the  boys  from  a 
wicked  face.  He  appeared  to  be  at  least  six-and-a-half  feet 
tall  and  was  dressed  all  in  black  except  for  his  tan  boots. 
His  ebony  hair  and  dark  complexion  reminded  Matt  of 
only  one  person — the  Devil. 

"Well,  well,  what  do  we  have  here?  A  hero  trying  to 
save  his  friends  from  war?  Well,  think  again.  You've 
managed  to  arrive  just  in  time  to  join  us,"  the  Hunter 
taunted.  He  seized  Matt's  and  Jim's  hands  and  tied  them 
behind  their  backs.  He  then  yanked  Matt's  face  up  to  his 
and  growled,  "Full  of  spirit  aren't  ya  boy?  Well,  I'm  just 
going  to  let  you  starve  for  several  days.  Most  boys  usu- 
ally get  so  hungry  that  they  eat  a  few  of  their  fingers  and 
toes!"  He  laughed  as  he  returned  outside  to  stand  guard. 

"I'm  sorry  for  all  this  fellas,  but  we  still  can't  give  up," 
Matt  exclaimed.  "You  haven't  been  here  as  long  as  we 
have.  We've  tried  and  tried  but  the  Hunter  always 
catches  us,"  Jim  complained.  "Maybe,"  Matt  admitted, 
"but  we're  going  to  outsmart  him  this  time." 

The  next  day  brought  hard  labor  for  the  boys.  "Rise 
and  shine  you  lazy  bums,  it's  time  to  work,"  a  harsh  voice 
cried.  Matt  squinted  in  the  morning  sun  to  see  the  Hunt- 
er brandishing  a  whip.  As  they  scrambled  to  their  feet, 
Jim  filled  Matt  in  on  the  day's  activities.  "He  makes  us  go 
down  to  the  creek  and  check  his  fish  and  beaver  traps.  If 
he's  caught  anything,  we  clean  and  skin  the  prey.  Then 
we  clear  the  land  of  rocks  and  brush.  I  guess  the  Hunter 
has  decided  to  build  a  place  of  his  own  here  to  use  when 
he  comes  around  for  new  boys."  At  that  moment  the 
Hunter  bolted  into  the  cave  and  shouted,  "No  food  or 
water  for  anybody  today,  thanks  to  your  hero."  He  shot 
Matt  a  cold  glance  and  added,  "Everyone  out  now  or  I'll 
drown  the  lot  of  ya." 

The  sun  was  unusually  warm  for  March  and  the  work 
was  heavy.  Matt  hauled  rocks  for  hours  when  suddenly 
he  felt  pain  across  his  back.  He  could  feel  his  blood  oozing 


from  the  mark  made  by  the  Hunter's  whip.  "Work  harder 
boy,  you  ain't  got  no  time  to  daydream."  Matt  realized 
that  he  had  never  hated  anyone  in  his  life  before  he  met 
the  Hunter.  All  Matt  could  do  was  wait  and  make  plans  to 
escape  his  tormentor. 

Days  passed  without  any  severe  beatings,  but  starva- 
tion took  its  toll  on  all  of  them.  Matt  knew  little  time 
remained.  If  they  waited  any  longer  they  would  be  too 
weak  to  walk,  much  less  run.  One  evening  Matt  whis- 
pered, "I've  got  a  plan."  To  his  surprise  no  one  protested. 
Their  desire  to  get  away  was  as  great  as  his.  Matt  sensed 
that  these  young,  peaceful  Quakers  would  kill  if  neces- 
sary, and  he  feared  that  the  Hunter's  death  was  their 
only  chance.  "You  know  that  the  Hunter  sometimes 
checks  his  traps  before  daylight  while  we're  still  asleep. 
Starting  today  we  will  move  his  traps  to  new  spots  when 
he  isn't  watching,  just  a  few  feet  away  from  their  original 
spots.  He  won't  know  where  they  are  anymore.  The  next 
time  he  goes  out  to  check  them,  he  will  step  right  into  one 
of  his  own  traps.  Then  we'll  have  him  where  we  want 
him!  Does  everyone  agree  to  this?"  Matt's  plan  was 
adopted  and  everyone  slept  better  that  night. 

The  next  morning  began  as  usual,  with  the  prisoners 
checking  the  traps  as  the  Hunter  watched.  Gradually 
they  moved  the  traps  a  few  inches  each  day  for  a  week. 
The  Hunter  did  not  suspect  the  plot  and  soon  did  not 
know  where  his  traps  were  located.  Now  all  the  boys  had 
to  do  was  wait  for  the  Hunter  to  blunder  into  one  of  the 
traps. 


The  Hunter  hid  his  captives  in  a  cave. 


Fate  took  their  side.  One  morning  before  daybreak  the 
Hunter  kicked  the  boys  awake  and  told  them  to  start 
clearing  the  land  farther  down  the  creek.  While  they 
were  occupied  the  Hunter  planned  to  move  the  traps 
himself.  Everyone  held  their  breaths,  hoping  their  plan 
would  work  and  the  Hunter  would  become  the  hunted. 
No  sooner  had  the  boys  started  down  the  creek  than  they 
heard  infuriated  screams.  They  ran  back  toward  the 
Hunter  and  found  him  struggling  in  the  water  with  one 
foot  securely  caught  in  a  trap.  His  face  turned  red  with 
rage.  He  lunged  toward  them  but  lost  his  balance  and  fell, 
hitting  his  head  on  a  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  group  grew  silent.  Blood  flowed  freely  from  the 
Hunter's  head.  None  of  the  boys  had  seen  a  dead  body 
before.  Slowly  Matt  walked  closer  to  the  limp  body  and 
bent  over  it.  As  Matt  closed  the  Hunter's  eyes  he  felt  a 
heavy  arm  crash  down  on  his  neck,  pulling  his  head 
underwater.  Matt  tried  to  struggle  free  but  felt  himself 
losing  consciousness.  Suddenly  Matt  heard  a  muffled 
noise.  The  Hunter's  arm  loosened  its  death  grip  on  his 


neck  and  Matt  bobbed  to  the  surface  gasping  and  trem- 
bling. Jim  stood  there  with  a  gun.  "I  did  it  for  you,  Matt. 
It's  the  least  I  could  do."  Matt  staggered  out  of  the  water 
and  stumbled  over  to  Jim  and  hugged  him.  All  of  the  boys 
wept  with  relief.  It  was  finally  over. 

They  left  the  Hunter's  body  in  the  creek.  The  boys 
returned  to  their  homes  to  tell  their  story  but  never 
identified  who  actually  killed  the  Hunter.  A  week  later 
some  of  them  returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left 
the  Hunter.  His  body  was  gone  except  for  the  foot  still 
clamped  in  the  trap.  No  other  trace  of  his  body  was  ever 
found.  Today  people  say  that  he  still  floats  down  the 
creek  looking  for  his  foot  while  his  soul  flourishes  in 
purgatory. 
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Outwitted  by  his  prisoners  and  caught  in  one  of  his  own  animal  traps,  the  Hunter  died  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Quaker  youths. 
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Fannie  Bell  Edwards  was  born  in  1893  near  Franklin, 
Virginia,  and  was  the  oldest  of  thirteen  children.  Her 
parents  were  James  William  and  Martha  Elizabeth  Reams 
Edwards.  She  has  lived  a  long  time  and  shared  these 
memories  in  a  recent  interview. 

My  parents  were  farmers  and  raised  cotton,  corn,  and 
peanuts.  We  planted  our  peanuts  by  hand.  First  we  would 
raise  up  rows  like  people  plant  sweet  potatoes.  We  had  a 
round  roller  of  wood  with  pegs  in  it.  We  would  hitch  up 
that  roller  to  the  mule.  As  he  walked  along,  he  would 
knock  off  that  ridge  with  the  roller  and  the  pegs  would 
poke  holes  in  the  ground.  We  would  then  put  the  peanuts 
in  those  holes  and  cover  them  up  with  our  feet.  We  did 
not  plant  as  many  as  they  do  today,  because  the  peanuts 
had  to  be  picked  off  by  hand.  That  was  hard  work.  They 
were  all  picked  off  the  vine  in  the  field  and  put  into 
baskets  to  sell. 

I  grew  up  in  North  Carolina  after  three  years  in  Virgin- 
ia. I  lived  several  years  in  Bartonsville.  I  moved  to  Como 
when  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  had  never  seen  a  schoolhouse 
until  then.  I  went  to  school  at  Buckhorn  Academy  in  the 
Buckhorn  Church  grounds.  The  school  had  two  rooms 
with  a  partition  between  them.  Girls  and  boys  did  not  go 
to  school  together.  There  were  no  grades.  When  you 
learned  one  book  you  got  another.  We  had  reading,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  spelling,  and  something  like  health. 
When  we  learned  all  that  was  in  the  speller,  we  went  to 
the  dictionary. 


At  home  we  all  had  chores.  I  had  to  straighten  up  my 
bed  and  room  before  school.  We  had  to  help  bring  in 
wood  because  all  of  the  heating  and  cooking  were  done  by 
wood  fire.  We  raised  cows,  chickens,  and  hogs,  and  these 
had  to  be  fed.  All  of  them  ran  loose  in  the  woods. 

Christmas  was  fun  but  we  did  not  get  much.  One 
Christmas  I  got  three  sticks  of  candy.  We  never  had  a 
Christmas  tree.  People  just  did  not.  The  best  baby  doll  I 
ever  got  was  one  without  any  hair.  It  had  a  cloth  body  and 
hard  arms,  legs,  and  head.  That  Christmas  my  mother 
did  not  require  me  to  do  anything  all  day  and  let  me  have 
the  sewing  machine.  I  made  doll  clothes. 

My  mother  used  homemade  medicines.  We  made 
cough  medicine  out  of  onions,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  a  little 
spirits.  We  made  mustard  plasters.  We  took  mustard  seed 
and  put  it  in  a  little  flour  and  the  white  of  an  egg  and  then 
put  the  stuff  on  the  chest  between  cloths.  It  would  really 
burn. 

I  have  been  sewing  all  of  my  life.  When  I  was  seven 
years  old  I  made  a  pair  of  pants.  I  got  my  first  sewing 
machine  in  1911.  When  that  one  wore  out  in  1922, 1  got 
the  one  I  use  now.  It  has  a  long  bobbin  and  is  treddle 
operated.  I  learned  to  make  quilts  with  my  mother  and  I 
still  make  and  sell  them. 

I  married  in  1910  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  My 
husband  was  Freeman  Howell.  We  had  eight  children  but 
lost  two.  My  children  were  Jennie  Sue,  Lois,  Carl,  Roy, 
Earl,  Florence,  Roger,  and  Evelyn.  We  also  raised  my 
brother's  child,  whose  name  was  Marilyn. 


The  Tar  Heel  junior  historians  from  Martin  Middle  School  in  Raleigh  assembled  a  scrapbook  on  Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown  and  the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute  she  built  in  Sedalia,  North  Carolina.  The  following  selections,  taken  from 
the  scrapbook,  give  some  idea  of  the  research  and  creative  writing  the  club  members  produced.  They  include  a  sample 
of  the  letters  written  to  alumni  of  the  institute,  one  of  the  letters  they  received  in  reply  to  their  queries,  a  research 
report,  and  a  short  poem. 
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(Left  to  right)  Erika  Moore,  Betsy  Cook,  Melissa  Mankowski,  and  Michael  Meszaros  are  four  of 
the  winning  contributors  to  the  Martin  76ers'  Group  Literary  project,  "Palmer  Memorial 
Institute." 


Dear  Alumnus, 

My  name  is  Melissa  Mankowski  and  I  belong  to  the  Tar 
Heel  junior  historians  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  I  am 
writing  to  you  because  I  am  interested  in  the  years  you 
spent  at  Palmer  Institute. 

The  junior  historians  are  helping  to  make  Palmer  Insti- 
tute into  a  state  historic  site  and  are  seeking  information 
from  Palmer's  alumni.  If  you  have  any  memorabilia  relat- 
ing to  Palmer,  such  as  photos,  artifacts,  recollections, 
etc.,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Of  course  we  could 
not  ask  you  for  the  original  item,  but  if  you  could  make  a 
photocopy  of  the  item,  or  write  down  your  recollections 
of  Palmer,  it  could  help  us  preserve  this  famous  school. 
The  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History  is 
working  with  us  to  put  together  a  scrapbook  on  Palmer 
Institute.  Photos  or  photocopies  would  help  us  to  do 
this.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time.  Your  informa- 
tion, memories,  club  photos,  etc.,  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Melissa  Mankowski 


Dear  Melissa, 

I  told  you  that  I  will  be  dropping  bits  and  pieces  of 
"Palmer  lore"  to  you  from  time  to  time.  Today  it  will  be 
the  .  .  .  bells. 

We  lived  by  the  bells  in  the  bell  tower.  At  6:00  A.M. 
came  the  wake-up  bell.  We  got  up,  took  our  baths, 
dressed,  made  our  beds,  and  straightened  our  rooms.  At 
7:00  A.M.,  the  breakfast  bell  rang— to  the  dining  room 
[for  food]  and  then  back  to  the  dormitory  for  our  "duty 
work."  Each  student  performed  a  specific  duty — cleaning 
a  stairway,  part  of  a  hall,  bathroom,  stoops  (including 
washing  the  glass  doors),  living  room,  or  the  best  job  of 
all,  passing  out  cleaning  supplies.  The  jobs  were  rotated. 

Then,  the  class  bell — we  did  not  return  to  the  dormi- 
tory at  all  during  the  day.  We  went  to  lunch  and  back  to 
class.  Vacant  periods  were  spent  in  study  hall,  the  library, 
or  in  piano  lessons  (ugh). 

We  had  a  unique  happening  on  Friday.  AH  the  girls 
wore  navy  skirts  and  white  middy  blouses.  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  remember  what  the  boys  wore — probably  big 
grins  laughing  at  us.  On  these  Fridays  .  .  .  we  had 
cheese-and-cracker  sandwiches  and  gingerbread  instead 
of  our  regular  lunch,  served  outside  on  sunny  days. 


Needless  to  say,  any  care  packages  from  parents  were 
most  welcome  on  Fridays. 

In  the  dining  room  we  had  assigned  seats.  The  young- 
est students  had  to  sit  at  a  long  table  with  Mama  Sapp, 
who  weighed  about  250  [pounds]  and  was  our  dormitory 
matron — and  how  we  did  love  her!  We  thought  she 
looked  like  Kate  Smith.  [She  had]  a  heart  as  big  as  her 
body.  We  never  ever  used  anything  but  cloth  napkins  in 
the  dining  room.  We  furnished  our  own  napkin  rings. 
The  girls  sat  with  napkins  unfolded,  the  boys  with  nap- 
kins over  one  knee!  At  the  evening  meal  we  had  a  ball.  We 
sang  lots  of  songs  together.  We  had  a  song — stand  up, 
stand  up,  stand  up  (name  of  student);  stand  up,  stand  up, 
sing,  sing  (or  play,  play) — and  the  student  would  per- 
form. Carol  Brice,  who  was  one  of  those  called  upon  and 
who  died  recently,  used  to  sing.  Her  voice  became  noted 
for  its  resemblance  to  Marion  Anderson's  [the  opera 
singer].  Also  among  those  called  upon  was  Marie  Haw- 
kins, later  Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole.  We  ended  with  the  song 
"Now  the  Day  Is  Over."  Our  Sunday  morning  menu 
never  varied  and  we  loved  it:  Boston  baked  beans  and 
salmon  cakes. 

Back  to  the  bells.  We  studied  in  our  rooms  between 
7:00  and  9:00  P.M.  and  at  10:00  P.M.  [came  the]  lights  out 
bell  

Love, 

Eleanor  Jones 


Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  1912,  in  her  wedding  dress. 
She  married  Edward  S.  Brown,  a  Harvard  graduate. 


"My  fondest  memory  of  that  school  was  seeing  Dr. 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  on  the  campus  at  the  same 
time,"  said  Mickey  Michaux  about  Palmer  Institute. 
Mickey  Michaux,  a  former  state  legislator  and  United 
States  district  attorney,  visited  the  Tar  Heel  junior  histo- 
rians at  Martin  Middle  School  on  October  4, 1984,  to  talk 
about  his  memories  of  Palmer  Institute. 

Michaux  started  going  to  Palmer  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.  .  .  .  He  was  the  senior  class  president  and 
belonged  to  the  literary  club.  He  recalled  that  during  the 
school's  existence,  every  governor  of  North  Carolina 
came  to  Palmer  to  speak.  Rules  were  very  strict  and  the 
emphasis  was  on  social  graces,  but  students  acted  like 
normal  high  school  students.  He  loved  the  school  very 
much  and  said  that  many  of  the  experiences  there,  such 
as  the  debating  club,  helped  him  in  choosing  and  succeed- 
ing in  his  law  career. 

When  Michaux  attended  Palmer  there  were  150  stu- 
dents from  across  the  country  plus  a  few  foreign  stu- 
dents. Tuition  was  $500.00  a  year,  with  $30.00  a  month 
[charged]  for  room  and  board.  Every  student  had  respon- 
sibilities. In  his  junior  year  Michaux  was  manager  of  the 
snack  bar.  He  also  worked  as  headwaiter  and  served  Dr. 
Brown  during  his  senior  year.  He  reported  that  the 
young  men  had  to  wear  suits  and  ties  on  Fridays,  but  the 
rest  of  the  week  they  wore  sport  coats  and  long  pants. 
One  touch  of  New  England  at  the  school  was  the  baked 


Dr.  Brown  (1883-1961)  fought  to  bring  quality  education  to 
the  black  students  who  attended  Palmer  Memorial  Institute. 
For  more  information  on  her  see  THJH,  Spring,  1984, 
pp.  20-21. 
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beans  and  sausage  served  every  Sunday  morning.  He 
emphasized  Dr.  Brown's  strong  influence  on  the  gover- 
nors and  on  the  state  legislature.  .  .  . 


School  dance,  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  ca. 
1950s. 


Glass  of  1933 


Graduating  class,  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  1933.  Palmer  grad- 
uates distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts,  law,  and  other  fields  and 
enhanced  the  reputation  of  this  outstanding  school. 


CHARLOTTE  HAWKINS  BROWN 

by  Michael  Meszaros 


Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 

Did  not  kid  around; 

You  always  wore  your  Sunday  best, 

You  never  wore  any  less. 

You  never  messed  around  at  school; 

You  never  acted  like  a  fool. 


When  she  asked  for  money  for  the  school, 
The  governors  knew  what  they  had  to  do; 
She  built  a  school  to  help  the  blacks, 
They  had  to  follow  directed  tasks; 
When  they  listened  to  what  she'd  say, 
They  found  they  had  a  better  day. 


ELIZABETH  SANDERLIN 

by  Shannon  Saunders 


"I  just  do  not  sit,  rock,  and  feel  sorry  for  myself," 
Elizabeth  Sanderlin  told  me.  "Everyone  should  make  the 
most  out  of  life."  Mrs.  Sanderlin  does  just  that.  She  is  a 
very  outgoing  person  who  loves  to  be  a  part  of  every- 
thing. Between  her  traveling  and  helping  folks  in  the 
neighborhood,  she  is  rarely  at  home.  She  is  ageless. 


I  was  the  first  child  born  to  Amanda  Reese  and  Jette 
Wilson  Poyner.  I  was  born  at  home  on  May  27,  1904.  I 
still  have  Dr.  Ritter's  bill  for  $15.00  that  he  charged  my 
dad  for  delivering  me.  I  later  had  a  brother  and  three 
sisters:  Walter,  who  was  nicknamed  Snap,  Alice,  Mar- 
garet, and  Frances.  Snap  and  Alice  have  died.  Margaret 
and  I  still  live  in  Currituck. 

Dad  operated  Poyner's  Store,  where  Poyner  Oil  Com- 
pany is  today.  We  lived  beside  the  store.  When  I  go  there 
and  see  the  backyard,  I  wonder  how  we  kept  a  horse 
there.  We  also  had  chickens,  hogs,  a  cow,  a  woodshed,  a 
barn,  and  an  outdoor  toilet  all  on  one  small  lot. 

As  a  child  I  found  milking  the  cow  exciting.  I  would 
milk  on  one  side  while  dad  milked  on  the  other.  I  used  a 
teacup  to  catch  the  milk.  Eventually  my  job  was  to  milk 
the  cow  twice  daily  until  I  finished  high  school. 

In  1922  we  moved  to  our  new  home  on  Tulls  Creek, 
about  five  miles  from  Moyock.  Although  my  life  was 
happy,  I  missed  living  in  Moyock.  When  we  were  in 
Moyock  .  .  .  the  young  people  gathered  at  the  train  sta- 
tion to  see  the  train  come  and  go.  One  afternoon  a  group 
of  us  bought  a  railroad  ticket  for  10  cents  and  rode  to 
Northwest,  Virginia.  Then  we  walked  the  three  miles 
back  to  Moyock  by  following  the  tracks.  On  Tulls  Creek 
Road  we  could  no  longer  meet  the  train.  We  had  to  find 
other  things  to  do. 

Our  family  went  to  Moyock  Methodist  Church  each 
Sunday.  The  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  church  and  the 
women  sat  on  the  other.  The  men  would  say  "Amen" 
during  the  services.  We  often  had  the  preacher  in  our 
home  for  meals.  Before  he  left  everyone  got  on  their 
knees  for  family  prayer.  One  night  the  preacher  was  at 
our  home,  and  we  children  thought  we  would  have  some 
fun.  We  put  black  pepper  on  the  coal  stove  in  the  living 
room.  This  caused  everyone  to  sneeze.  We  were  sent 
straight  to  bed  for  doing  this. 

Our  parents  loved  young  people.  Our  home  was  a 
gathering  place  for  them.  Our  recreation  was  singing, 
dancing,  and  playing  such  games  as  neighborhood  gossip, 
post  office,  etc.  We  also  enjoyed  making  candy  and  pull- 
ing taffy. 


Couratucke 
Currituck  County  High  School 
Barco 


Elizabeth  Sanderlin.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Sanderlin. 


Regular  Contest  Shannon  Saunders. 
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Being  the  oldest  child  in  the  family,  I  felt  it  was  my 
responsibility  to  look  after  my  brother  and  sisters  because 
my  mother's  health  was  not  too  good  when  we  were 
small.  I  would  cut  the  girls'  hair,  giving  them  straight 
haircuts  with  bangs.  They  were  never  too  happy  with 
their  haircuts  because  I  always  cut  [their  hair]  too  short 
when  I  tried  to  get  one  side  even  with  the  other.  I  also 
made  dresses  for  my  sisters.  .  .  .  My  daddy  always 
encouraged  me  to  sew.  He  would  say  to  me,  "If  you  make 
a  mistake,  there  is  always  more  material  in  the  store." 

After  graduating  from  Moyock  High  School,  I  attended 
Louisburg  College.  I  would  not  go  to  college  the  first  day 
without  my  mother.  When  she  left  I  was  homesick.  I  was 
so  homesick  that  at  Thanksgiving  I  had  my  suitcase 
packed  and  ready  to  go  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  packed  suitcase  was  under  my  bed.  Some  of  the  girls 
in  the  dormitory  did  not  believe  I  had  already  packed  until 
they  came  to  see  for  themselves. 

After  I  graduated  from  Louisburg  College  and  while  I 
waited  for  my  boyfriend  to  finish  medical  school,  I  taught 
home  economics  for  two  years  in  Salemburg  and  Bunn, 
North  Carolina.  In  1928  I  married  Zack  J.  Waters,  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. We  lived  in  Baltimore  and  boarded  three  other 
medical  students  to  help  us  with  expenses. 

Our  son  Zack  James,  whom  we  nicknamed  Jimmy,  was 
born  on  October  29,  1929.  Shortly  after  that  Geneva 
DeLaunder,  an  orphaned  twelve-year-old  neighbor,  came 
to  live  with  us.  Both  of  her  parents  died  within  six 
months  of  each  other,  and  her  grandmother  could  not 


send  her  to  school.  Geneva  helped  to  take  care  of  Jimmy, 
while  I  promised  her  a  high  school  education.  At  three- 
and-a-half  years  of  age,  Jimmy  developed  appendicitis. 
On  June  26,  1933,  after  an  appendectomy,  he  died. 

My  marriage  to  Zack  was  less  than  happy,  and  three 
months  after  Jimmy's  death  Zack  and  I  divorced.  Geneva 
and  I  moved  back  home  with  my  parents  in  Moyock.  In 
1933  divorce  was  rare  in  Moyock.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  brought 
disgrace  to  my  family.  I  was  embarrassed.  The  support  of 
my  family  and  friends,  however,  helped  me  to  adjust. 

I  also  kept  my  promise  to  Geneva.  She  continued  to  live 
with  me  until  she  graduated  from  Moyock  High  School. 
She  now  lives  with  her  family  in  Chesapeake.  I  consider 
her  two  children  my  grandchildren. 

Between  1933  and  1951 1  had  many  jobs.  I  worked  as  a 
filing  clerk  with  the  WPA  [Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion] and  as  a  home  supervisor  with  Farmers  Home 
Administration  [FHA].  In  1938  I  married  Sam  Sanderlin. 
In  addition  I  opened  a  restaurant,  the  Coratuck,  in  Shaw- 
boro.  Mary  Berry,  now  Mary  Berry  Foster,  helped  me 
with  the  cooking.  .  .  .  Our  specialty  was  homemade 
coconut  pie.  The  restaurant  was  hard  work.  When  I  was 
asked  to  work  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
1951,  I  accepted. 

One  of  the  greatest  rewards  in  working  with  the  Home 
Demonstration  clubs,  now  known  as  Homemakers  clubs, 
was  seeing  the  development  of  the  club  members.  There 
were  so  many  ways  in  which  extension  work  helped 
develop  leadership  among  women.  Club  members  com- 
piled a  "Welcome  Book"  to  acquaint  newcomers  with 


During  and  after  the  Great  Depression  many  government  programs  designed  to  improve  nutrition  and  home  life 
were  sponsored  in  this  state.  The  Home  Demonstration  project  shown  above  occurred  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
ca.  1935. 


This  Durham  County  canning  project  (1934)  provided  canning  experience  and  an  income  to  rural  families  during  the 
depression.  The  project  was  developed  by  North  Carolina's  Rural  Rehabilitation  program. 


Currituck  County.  The  book  contained  information  on 
what  the  county  had  to  offer  through  schools,  churches, 
the  library,  local  and  county  governments,  and  the  law 
enforcement  agencies.  It  also  included  voting  information. 

"The  Currituck  Calls"  was  originated  by  a  clubwoman 
named  Daphne  Yon.  It  carried  news  of  club  work  in 
Currituck  County  to  over  900  people.  Home  Demonstra- 
tion members  participated  in  the  first  Albemarle  Crafts- 
man Fair  twenty-five  years  ago.  Many  have  continued  to 
earn  money  from  their  crafts.  One  club  repaired  over 
1,000  library  books.  Twelve  club  leaders  were  charter 
members  of  the  historical  society.  .  .  .  One  woman 
received  the  A  and  P  Tea  Company's  District  Leadership 
Award.  Members  compiled  salad,  cake,  and  cookie  recipe 
books,  each  featuring  Home  Demonstration  Club  mem- 
bers' favorite  recipes.  Five  musical  festivals  were  held 
with  the  participation  of  churches.  So  many  things  were 
done  by  the  clubs  to  improve  their  county  and  communi- 
ties. What  was  done  brought  great  satisfaction  to  them. 
Many  grew  from  homemakers  to  strong  community 
leaders. 

In  1955  I  attended  the  western  extension  district's 
craft  workshop  ...  to  study  its  organization  [in  order  to 
bring]  such  a  workshop  to  the  eastern  extension  district. 
The  first  eastern  district  workshop  was  held  in  August, 


1956,  at  the  Roanoke  Island  4-H  Club  camp  in  Dare 
County.  Edna  Bishop  served  as  chairman  and  I  served  as 
vice-chairman.  Edna  Bishop  was  the  new  Home  Demon- 
stration agent  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina.  She 
came  here  from  Cherokee  County,  where  she  was 
involved  in  the  western  district's  craft  move- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Currituck  County  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion was  held  September  17  and  18,  1976.  Milford  Baum 
and  I  served  as  co-chairmen.  The  Home  Demonstration 
clubs  prepared  and  served  a  luncheon  to  approximately 
2,000  people. 

Even  though  I  feel  unworthy  of  the  honors  I  have 
received,  working  with  people  has  been  a  pleasure.  The 
Shawboro  Ruritans  honored  me  for  the  work  I  did  for 
Currituck  women.  In  1968  I  received  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Extension  Home  Economists'  certificate  in 
Kansas  City.  I  was  honored  when  the  twelfth  Albemarle 
Craftsman  Fair  was  dedicated  to  me  for  helping  to  orga- 
nize the  first  fair  in  1959.  [I  received  the]  Governor's 
Volunteer  Award  in  November,  1981.  In  1982  Ronnie 
and  Lou  Capps  established  a  $500.00  scholarship  in  my 
name  at  Currituck  County  High  School. 

As  much  as  one  does  not  like  to  admit  it,  there  comes  a 
time  for  all  of  us  when  we  cannot  do  as  much  as  we  once 
did,  [and]  we  must  plan  our  lives  accordingly.  The  Shaw- 


Mrs.  Sanderlin  worked  with  Currituck  County  women  who  wanted  to  earn  money  by  selling  their  crafts.  The  North  Carolina 
women  seated  at  the  quilting  frames  shown  above  also  used  their  sewing  skills  to  bring  in  money  during  the  depression. 
[North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administration  project.] 


boro  Senior  Citizens  Club  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  meet  new  people.  I  have  assisted  in  planning  their 
programs,  and  I  attend  their  meetings  once  a  month.  I 
just  do  not  sit,  rock,  and  feel  sorry  for  myself.  I  attend  the 
Homemakers  Club  meeting  once  a  month  to  keep  up 
with  new  ideas.  .  .  .  My  sisters  and  I,  at  the  request  of 
Frances's  grandchildren,  are  compiling  a  family  history  of 
what  we  did  growing  up.  This  has  kept  our  minds  alert 
and  has  filled  much  of  our  time. 

Those  who  grow  old  happily  are  the  ones  who  enjoy 
the  good  things  in  life  while  working  toward  their 
tomorrow.  People  can  read,  take  part  in  community  life, 
cultivate  hobbies,  take  trips  they  were  unable  to  do  ear- 
lier in  life,  and  enjoy  friends.  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  Sanderlin's  belief  that  happiness  comes  to 
those  "who  enjoy  the  good  things  in  life  while  working 
toward  their  tomorrow"  is  reflected  in  her  own  life.  She 
is  always  busy  and  seems  to  enjoy  whatever  she  does. 
Being  eighty  has  not  slowed  her  down  for  a  minute.  In 
fact,  she  already  has  enough  plans  to  fill  the  next  eighty 
years.  In  Currituck  she  is  a  legend  in  her  own  time. 
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Elizabeth  Sanderlin  remains  busy  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST: 


North  Carolina's  Historic  Architecture 

The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  The  contest  introduces  young  people  to  elementary 
photography,  helps  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings  within  their  communities  and  state,  and  illustrates  the 
value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research  tool.  Thirty-three  students  took  part  in  this  year's  contest, 
submitting  149  entries  for  judging  in  the  five  categories.  Students  won  cash  awards  of  $20.00  for  first  place,  $10.00 
for  second  place,  and  $5.00  for  third  place.  Selections  from  the  winning  photographs  are  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Gallery  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Winners  in  each  of  the  five  categories,  starting 
with  first  place  and  continuing  through  third  place,  are  listed  below. 


HOUSES 

Brett  Gibbs,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville; 
Amber  Gibson,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro;  Casey  Williams,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm 
Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL 

Andy  Honeycutt,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Histor- 
ical Society,  Aberdeen;  Brett  Gibbs,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville;  Tim  Baldwin,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Mid- 
dle School,  Bladenboro. 

BARNS 

Crystal  Dean  Hester,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School,  Bla- 
denboro; Steven  Whitley,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro;  Rob  Armstrong,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe 
Middle  School,  Bladenboro. 

INSTITUTIONAL/PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Crystal  Dean  Hester,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School,  Bla- 
denboro; Steven  Whitley,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro;  Julie  Case,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  Historians,  Wal- 
nut Cove. 

INDUSTRIAL/COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 

Steven  Whitley,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary  School, 
Murfreesboro;  Amber  Gibson,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elemen- 
tary School,  Oakboro;  Andy  Honeycutt,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians, 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen. 


(Left  to  right)  Steven  Whitley  won  first-place 
and  Amber  Gibson  won  second-place  honors 
for  their  photographs  in  the  Industrial/Com- 
mercial Buildings  category. 
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77  sit     THE  MYSTERY  OF  HERALDRY 


by  Tom  Belton' 


eople  have  used  colors  and  symbols  for  thousands  of  years  to 
relay  messages  to  one  another.  Ships  in  the  navy  traditionally  used 
flags  to  communicate  with  one  another  before  the  invention  of  the 
radio.  Each  country  has  a  national  flag  that  carries  special  mean- 
ings in  its  colors  and  emblems.  During  centuries  of  warfare, 
noblemen  and  clan  chieftains  used  special  banners,  developed  by 
their  families,  in  battles  to  rally  their  men  and  exhibit  family  pride. 
From  there,  coats  of  arms  developed  among  nobility  as  a  status 
symbol  to  show  their  importance.  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I,  the 
acquisition  of  coats  of  arms  had  evolved  into  the  complex  art  and 
politics  of  heraldry.  No  two  coats  of  arms  could  be  alike,  and  a 
person  who  wished  to  receive  one  had  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
the  honor. 

The  language  of  heraldry  sounds  quite  mysterious  to  us  today. 
Deciphering  its  messages  is  like  trying  to  break  a  secret  code. 
Tinctures  (colors)  we  all  know  and  love  were  called  azure  (blue),  gules 
(red),  argent  (silver  or  white),  or  (gold  or  yellow),  sable  (black),  vert 
(green),  and  purpure  (purple). 

The  shield  of  the  coat  of  arms  also  required  a  special  language. 
Shields  were  divided  and  decorated  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
Animal  figures  often  appeared.  Each  animal  had  a  special  meaning. 
These  symbolic  figures  were  called  charges.  The  major  divisions  of 
the  shield  became  known  as  ordinaries.  The  lines  of  partition  form- 
ing the  ordinaries  received  individual  names  as  well:  fess,  a  broad 
horizontal  line  dividing  a  shield  in  the  center;  wavy,  a  wavy  dividing 
line;  engrailed,  a  scalloped  line;/ws/7,  a  diamond-shaped  design;  bars, 
thick  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal  lines;  cantons,  square  divisions 
of  the  shield;  chevron,  an  inverted  V-shaped  line;  and  couped,  a  design 
technique  that  cut  off  any  of  the  lines  or  charges  before  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  shield. 

On  the  next  page  are  five  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  individuals 
or  places  connected  with  the  Roanoke  voyages.  See  if  you  can 
match  each  shield  with  the  appropriate  description  to  the  right. 
Clues  for  deciphering  the  "codes"  can  be  found  in  this  description 
of  heraldry  and  its  special  language  and  symbols.  The  Elizabethan 
spelling  of  the  descriptions  may  be  somewhat  different  from 
today's  spelling,  but  you  should  be  able  to  translate  them  easily. 
The  correct  answers  are  on  page  26. 


An  engrailed  fess. 


A  fusil  on  a  chevron. 


Wavy  bars. 


'Executive  Secretary,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
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1.  Ananias  Dare,  son-in-law  of  Governor  John  White,  served  as 
one  of  White's  twelve  assistants  on  the  1587  Roanoke  voyage. 
Dare  had  married  Eleanor  White,  John  White's  daughter,  and 
was  the  father  of  Virginia  Dare.  His  shield's  decoration  con- 
sisted of  "A  Feild  gules,  A  crosse  engrailed  between  four 
Fuzelles  Argents." 

2.  Simon  Fernandes,  a  Portuguese  pilot,  acted  as  the  chief  pilot  on 
all  of  the  Roanoke  voyages.  John  White  blamed  him  for  the  Lost 
Colony's  failure  because  Fernandes  refused  to  take  the  colo- 
nists to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  in  1587.  Instead  he  left 
them  on  Roanoke  Island.  Fernandes's  shield  was  composed  of 
"A  Feild  Argent[,]  two  barres  wavee  Azure[,]  on  a  canton  gules 
three  fuzelles  of  the  first." 

3.  Sir  Francis  Drake  won  fame  as  the  first  Englishman  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe  (1577-1580).  Elizabeth  I  knighted  him  for 
this  accomplishment.  He  also  evacuated  members  of  the  Ralph 
Lane  colony  from  Roanoke  Island  in  June,  1586.  His  coat  of 
arms  "Of  sable"  received  "a  fece  [fess]  wavy  betweene  starres 
argent." 

4.  George  Howe  was  another  of  Governor  White's  assistants. 
Little  else  is  known  about  him  except  that  Algonquian  Indians 
killed  him  while  he  was  hunting  crabs  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Roanoke  in  July,  1587.  His  shield  bore  "A  Feelde  Argent  on  a 
Cheuron  [chevron]  gules,  three  Fuzels  of  the  First  betwene 
three  wolffs  head  Couped  Sables." 

5.  The  coat  of  arms  for  the  City  of  Raleigh  on  Roanoke  Island 
dates  from  early  January,  1587.  Modeled  after  the  City  of 
London's  coat  of  arms,  it  contained  the  Cross  of  St.  George  that 
appeared  on  England's  national  flag.  The  City  of  Raleigh's 
shield  also  featured  a  charge  borrowed  from  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  coat  of  arms.  This  charge,  a  roebuck,  seemed  appro- 
priate for  a  new  colony  settled  in  a  bountiful  land.  The  coat  of 
arms  was  described  as  "On  a  feild  argent,  A  plaine  Crosse  gules, 
with  a  Robuck  proper  in  the  first  quarter.  .  .  ."  Why  was  a 
roebuck  a  good  symbol  for  the  new  city? 

Now  that  you  are  an  expert  on  heraldry,  perhaps  you  are  ready 
to  design  your  own  coat  of  arms.  Using  the  blank  shield  below, 
create  ordinaries  with  lines  of  partition,  sketch  in  some  charges, 
and  pick  your  tinctures.  Be  sure  to  include  a  heroic  motto,  too,  in 
the  scroll  beneath  the  shield.  For  more  design  elements,  consult 
The  Heraldry  Book:  A  Guide  to  Designing  Your  Own  Coat  of  Arms  (1981), 
written  by  Marvin  Grosswirth. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 
CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (North  Carolina 

Literary  and  Historical  Association). 

Pamela  Lassiter,  Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet,  received  the  first-place  prize  of 
$50.00.  Kristen  Kicklighter,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen,  received  the  second-place  prize  of  $37.50.  Third-place  winner  of  a  $25.00  prize 
was  Kim  Wilson,  Karolina  Kids,  I.  Ellis  Johnson  School,  Laurinburg. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AWARD  (Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the  Association  for  the 

Study  of  Afro- American  Life  and  History). 

The  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh,  received  a  $50.00  check  for  their  group  literary 
project  entitled  "The  Palmer  Memorial  Institute."  Their  two-volume  scrapbook  included  interviews 
with  former  students  and  staff,  research  in  archival  files,  photographs,  poems,  and  drawings.  The 
Martin  '76ers  have  actively  promoted  the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute  as  North  Carolina's  first  black 
state  historic  site. 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of  North  Carolina). 

The  Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Jamesville  Elementary  School,  Jamesville,  won  a  $50.00 
prize  for  their  work  with  the  Historic  Burras  House  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  Jamesville.  Members  of  the 
club  decided  to  commemorate  the  400th  Anniversary  celebration  by  helping  to  restore  the  oldest 
structure  in  Jamesville.  Students  aided  by  scraping  and  sanding  old  paint,  cleaning  walls,  replastering, 
painting,  and  by  making  general  repairs.  When  completed,  the  structure  will  serve  as  a  public  library 
and  as  a  site  for  educational,  business,  and  social  meetings. 

GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society).  There  was  no  award  presented  in 
this  category  this  year. 


The  first-place  winner  of  the  Christopher  Crittenden 
State  History  Quiz  was  Pamela  Lassiter  of  the  Ramblin' 
Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School.  She  is  shown 
accepting  her  prize  from  Dr.  William  S.  Price,  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


ARTIFACT  SEARCH 


North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 

The  seventh  annual  artifact  search,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates, 
enlisted  the  help  of  140  junior  historians  from  twenty-three  clubs  in  locating  and  collecting  415  artifacts 
related  to  North  Carolina  history.  Artifacts  may  be  found  in  unexpected  places  like  attics,  basements,  or 
barns.  Because  they  are  hidden  or  unrecognized  as  important  to  the  state's  history,  many  artifacts  are 
never  discovered  or  are  destroyed.  Junior  historians  bring  these  artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum 
and  receive  awards  and  recognition  for  their  efforts.  Each  of  the  twenty-three  clubs  that  participated  in 
the  artifact  search  received  a  reprint  of  Thomas  Harriot's  book/1  Brief e  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of 
Virginia.  Certificates  acknowledging  club  involvement  were  also  awarded.  These  clubs  are  listed  below. 


Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville;  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh;  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 
School,  Oakboro;  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  Historians  I,  II,  and  III,  South- 
eastern Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove;  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove;  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Williamston;  Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  James- 
ville  Elementary  School,  Jamesville;  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Ele- 
mentary School,  Harmony;  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe;  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary  School,  Murfrees- 
boro;  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  Elementary  School, 
Wentworth;  Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet;  Cliffside  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians,  Cliffside  School,  Cliffside;  Sadler  School  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Sadler  School,  Reidsville;  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville;  Rebels  of  Beaufort,  Pantego  Junior  High  School,  Pan- 
tego;  Allen  Junior  High  School  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Allen  Junior  High 
School,  Greensboro;  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  II  and  VII,  Madison- 
Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison;  Fairmont  Tobacco  Growers,  Fairmont  Middle 
School,  Fairmont;  and  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High  School, 
Williamston. 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


NRA  Blue  Eagle  towel,  manufactured  at  the 
Cliffside  Mill.  Submitted  by  Paul  Shirley,  Cliff- 
side Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians. 


Eighteen  junior  historians  received  special  awards  for  locating  excep- 
tional North  Carolina  artifacts.  They  each  received  a  savings  bank  deco- 
rated with  images  of  the  state  seal  and  Capitol.  These  recipients  were: 

Travis  Heffinger,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  II,  for  a  handmade  chest- 
nut meal  bin. 

Paul  Shirley,  Cliffside  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  for  an  artifact  from  the  Great 
Depression:  a  National  Recovery  Act  Blue  Eagle  towel  made  at  the  Cliffside  Mill. 
The  design  on  the  towel  was  done  by  his  grandfather,  H.  Paul  Bridges,  during  the 
1930s. 

Donnie  Martin,  The  Skewarkians,  for  a  pea  weeder  found  in  his  grandfather's 
barn. 

Brent  Taylor,  Martin  '76ers,  for  an  old  Keystone  movie  projector. 

James  Treadwell,  Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  for  a  baby  bathtub  that 
family  tradition  dates  as  105  years  old. 

Vickie  Webster,  Ramblin'  Rams,  for  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  yearbook  and 
for  a  check  written  in  1925  by  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Association. 

Melissa  Lynn  Bridgers,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  for  a  pink  depression-glass 
candy  dish. 

Amber  Gibson,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  for  a  1939  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  cotton  weight  stamp. 

Jenkins  Williamson,  Academy  Adventurers,  for  a  1936  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  yearbook. 


Melissa  Bridgers,  Riverview  Junior  His- 
torians, located  this  pink  depression- 
glass  candy  dish. 


Jonna  Gurganus,The  Moratoc  MarConians,  for  a  quilt  made  by  her  great-great- 
grandmother;  for  a  doll  crib  that  is  approximately  fifty  years  old;  and  for  several 
pieces  of  depression  glass. 
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Johnna  L.  Spencer,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  II,  recorded  a  pair  of 
stools  handcrafted  by  her  grandfather. 


Melissa  Beacham,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  for  a  patchwork  quilt  sewn  by  her 
great-grandmother,  Allie  Beacham. 

Jamie  Hardison,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  for  a  Martin  County  quilt  made 
about  seventy  years  ago. 

Kristofer  Maner,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  for  a  Pitt  County  coverlet  made  by  a 
family  member. 

Johnna  L.  Spencer,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  Historians  II,  for  a  pair  of  stools 
handcrafted  by  her  grandfather  and  for  a  quilt  made  by  her  great-grandmother. 

Kaye  Martin,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  for  a  cedar  chest  made  by  her  great- 
grandfather and  for  a  sewing  chest  made  during  the  Great  Depression  by  her 
great-grandmother  from  apple  and  orange  boxes. 

Jamie  Renegar,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  for  a  1927  Ford  Model-T,  owned  by 
his  grandfather. 

Suzanne  Jewell,  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  for  a  wheat  fan  [farm  machinery]  made 
by  her  great-great-grandfather  approximately  100  years  ago. 

Miriam  Catoe,  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  for  a  walnut  table  made  in  1902  by 
Henry  Austin. 


Artifact  Search  winners  received  banks  decorated  with  images  of  the  State  Capitol  and  seal. 
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Where  did  the  earliest  music  in  North  Carolina 
come  from?  What  did  it  sound  like?  Who  were  the 
diverse  people  who  brought  it  to  our  region  over 
the  years?  We  may  never  know  all  the  answers,  but 
history  and  our  imaginations  can  give  us  clues. 

The  first  people — and  presumably  the  first  musi- 
cians— who  settled  in  the  land  now  called  North 
Carolina  arrived  thousands  of  years  ago  when 
Indian  tribes  migrated  into  the  mountains,  wood- 
lands, and  coastal  plains  of  this  region.  The  Algon- 
quian  Indians  who  greeted  the  first  English  explor- 
ers on  Roanoke  Island  were  descendants  of  some  of 
the  early  tribes.  The  artist  John  White  depicted  the 
Algonquians  in  a  series  of  detailed  drawings  in 
1585.  One  of  these  drawings  portrayed  a  circle  of 
Indians  dancing  with  gourd  and  shell  rattles  in  a 
ritual  called  the  green  corn  ceremony.  What  were 
the  rhythms  and  vocal  melodies  of  this  spirited 
dance?  No  one  really  knows.  Decades  of  warfare, 
disease,  and  Indian  removal  followed  European  set- 
tlement and  destroyed  the  culture  of  North  Caro- 
lina's coastal  Indian  tribes.  Yet  today,  in  the  Chero- 
kee reservation  in  western  North  Carolina,  elder 
Cherokee  remember  the  words,  motions,  and  tunes 
of  their  tribe's  green  corn  ceremony.  Are  there 
clues  to  the  lost  coastal  music  and  dance  in  the 
current  ceremonial  dances  and  songs  of  North 
Carolina's  Cherokee?  This  is  just  one  of  many 
questions  about  North  Carolina's  musical  heritage 
that  has  yet  to  be  answered. 

North  Carolina's  musical  development  is  also 
rooted  in  traditional  music— the  songs,  tunes,  and 
rhythms  that  have  been  passed  along  by  friends 
and  family  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  is 
music  played  right  at  home,  sung  at  church,  or 
danced  to  at  a  community  square  dance.  North 
Carolina's  traditional  music  is  different  from  classi- 
cal and  popular  music  in  that  usually  it  is  not  writ- 
ten down.  To  learn  it  a  musician  plays  it  or  a  singer 
"catches  it"  by  ear.  Because  folk  music  is  passed 
along  in  the  same  family  or  community  for  genera- 
tions, it  tends  to  reflect  the  culture  of  the  people 
who  perform  it.  Even  the  names  of  the  music  reveal 
a  great  deal  about  how  North  Carolinians  devel- 
oped in  their  communities  over  the  years:  waltzes, 
hoedowns,  reels,  rags,  jigs,  breakdowns,  ballads, 
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JNA'S  MUSICAL  HERITAGE 

by  Delia  Coulter* 


blues,  hymns,  spirituals,  love  songs,  lullabies,  work 
songs,  and  hollers  all  are  shared  forms  of  music  that 
invite  participation. 

North  Carolina's  history  has  been  shaped  pri- 
marily by  people  who  migrated  from  the  British 
Isles  and  Germany,  and  by  West  Africans  who  were 
forced  to  come  to  the  Americas  as  slaves.  All  of 
these  newcomers  plus  many  others  brought  the 
music  of  their  homelands  with  them  and  sang  and 
played  it  for  younger  generations  in  the  new  land. 
There  are  a  few  isolated  areas  in  the  state  where 
that  transplanted  music  has  changed  very  little.  But 
much  more  frequently  the  musical  forms  of  Africa 
and  Europe  blended,  resulting  in  new  styles  rang- 
ing from  blues  and  spirituals  to  jazz,  bluegrass,  and 
rock  and  roll. 

North  Carolina's  musical  heritage  includes  not 
only  the  songs  and  styles  of  communities  and  fami- 
lies, but  also  the  musical  talents  of  gifted  individu- 
als. Musicians  who  have  claimed  national  attention 
for  North  Carolina's  traditional  music  in  recent 
years  include  fiddler  Tommy  Jarrell  from  Mount 
Airy;  guitarist  Doc  Watson  of  Deep  Gap;  the  ballad- 
singing  family  of  Berzilla,  Cas,  and  Doug  Wallin 
from  Madison  County;  and  guitarist  Elizabeth  Cot- 
ton from  Chapel  Hill.  Many  other  fine  North  Caro- 
lina musicians  have  won  fame  in  popular  music  as 
well.  They  include  jazz  musicians  John  Coltrane, 
Thelonious  Monk,  Roberta  Flack,  Billy  Taylor,  and 
Nina  Simone.  Earl  Scruggs,  Don  Reno,  and  Ronnie 
Milsap  also  have  performed  many  popular  country 
and  bluegrass  tunes. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  of  THJH  touch  on  just  a 
few  of  the  musicians,  styles,  and  traditions  found  in 
our  state.  The  full  story  of  North  Carolina's  musi- 
cal heritage  has  yet  to  be  written.  All  communities 
in  the  state,  including  your  hometowns,  have  musi- 
cal histories.  What  are  they?  How  did  they  develop? 
What  are  the  differences  in  musical  styles  from  one 
community  to  another  or  from  one  generation  to 
another?  What  musical  styles  are  popular  today? 
The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  get  out  and  ask  the 
experts — the  people  who  grew  up  with  the  music  of 
your  area.  The  answers  will  help  fill  in  the  story  of 
North  Carolina's  musical  heritage.  J) 
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LOYALIST  LULLABY 

by  Jeffrey  J.  Crow* 


As  anyone  who  has  traveled  through  the 
Upper  Cape  Fear  valley  can  testify,  many 
North  Carolinians  claim  Scottish  descent.  Be- 
fore 1775  perhaps  as  many  as  10,000  Scottish 
Highlanders  settled  in  North  Carolina,  espe- 
cially in  Cumberland  and  Anson  counties.  The 
Scottish  emigration  to  North  Carolina  was 
celebrated  in  dance  and  song.  A  visitor  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Scot- 
land in  1773  witnessed  a  dance  titled  "Amer- 
ica," in  which  the  movements  depicted  "how 
emigration  catches  till  all  are  set  afloat."  A 
popular  Gaelic  song  in  the  Highlands  and 
Western  Isles  was  called  "Dol  a  ah  'iarruidh  an 
fhortain  do  North  Carolina"  (going  to  seek  a 
fortune  in  North  Carolina).  Gaelic  is  the  ancient 
language  spoken  by  Celtic  peoples  primarily  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Western  Isles,  and 
Ireland. 

Among  the  Scottish  immigrants  arriving  in 
North  Carolina  shortly  before  the  American 
Revolution  was  one  Scottish  Highlander  named 
John  Macrae.  Macrae's  name  in  Gaelic  was 
"Iain  mac  Mhurchaidh  'ic  Fhearchair"  (John 
son  of  Murchadh  son  of  Fearchar).  Macrae,  a 
native  of  Kintail,  Scotland,  settled  in  North 
Carolina  in  1774.  In  April,  1775,  he  bought  150 
acres  of  land  and  a  dwelling  house  from  John 
Martin  in  Cumberland  County.  The  site  of 
Macrae's  house  in  present-day  Moore  County 
is  pinpointed  by  a  highway  historical  marker 
that  stands  as  a  silent  reminder  of  Macrae's 
presence. 

Who  was  John  Macrae?  One  of  the  foremost 
Gaelic  bards  [poets]  of  his  generation,  Macrae 
wrote  much  of  his  best  work  right  here  in 
North  Carolina.  Indeed,  Macrae's  poetry,  sung 
to  traditional  Scottish  ballads  or  airs,  provides 
important  clues  about  his  life  and  beliefs  and 
the  conditions  affecting  his  kin  and  Scottish 
neighbors. 

The  Presbyterian  minister  John  Bethune, 
who  settled  in  North  Carolina  around  1773, 
first  persuaded  Macrae  to  come  to  America. 
Upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Bethune  praising 
his  new  home,  Macrae  wrote  a  poem  celebrat- 
ing the  bounty  and  freedom  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  wanted  to  convince  other  Scots  to 
emigrate  with  him.  Macrae  described  "a  land 
of  plenty"  with  "every  kind  of  the  most 
delightful  hunting"  and  streams  filled  with 
fish.  To  encourage  Scottish  women  who  were 
reluctant  to  sail  for  the  New  World,  Macrae 

'Administrator,  Historical  Publications  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


SCOTLAND. 

AMD  ITS  COUNTIES 


Kintail,  John  Macrae's  Highland  home,  was  located  in 
northern  Scotland 

composed  another  poem,  which  recounted  the 
hard  times  in  the  Scottish  Highlands: 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  be  bent  backwards 
To  the  poor  country  of  destitution. 
Everything  is  being  tightened, 
The  raising  of  rents  has  embittered  us.  .  .  . 
Small  is  my  esteem  for  the  landlord 
Who  has  sent  us  so  far  over  the  ocean 
For  the  sake  of  a  little  wretched  rent 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  _ 
I  feel  inclined  to  go. 

During  Macrae's  first  winter  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 1774-1775,  he  composed  a  lullaby  for  his 
daughter  Dean  [De-Ann]  Cadalan  Samhach. 
The  lullaby,  which  is  still  sung  in  Scotland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  is  considered  the  earliest 
surviving  Gaelic  poem  written  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  poem  reveals  the  homesick  lament  of 


an  exile  in  a  strange  and  foreign  land.  It  also 
conveys  a  sense  of  harsh  frontier  living  condi- 
tions, a  dislike  for  people  with  different  cul- 
tural habits  and  men  who  wore  breeches 
instead  of  kilts,  and  loyalty  to  king  and  coun- 
try. The  music  is  based  on  an  old  Scottish  air, 
"The  Yellow-Haired  Laddie,"  which  dates  from 
the  late-seventeenth  century.  Macrae  would 
have  been  familiar  with  the  melody,  although 
his  poems  may  have  been  sung  to  other  tunes 
as  well. 

Macrae's  loyalism  to  King  George  and  Great 
Britain  was  a  recurring  theme  in  the  songs  he 
wrote  in  North  Carolina  during  the  American 
Revolution.  Scottish  Highlanders,  especially 
those  who  emigrated  after  1770,  had  little 
understanding  of  or  sympathy  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause.  At  the  insistence  of  royal  Gov- 
ernor Josiah  Martin,  many  Scotsmen  had  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king  in  order  to  receive 
land  grants.  Having  given  their  word  of  honor 
to  support  the  king,  the  Scots  tended  to  side 
with  the  British  crown  and  to  oppose  the  revo- 
lutionaries. According  to  some  authorities, 
Macrae  fought  for  the  king  at  the  Battle  of 


Moores  Creek  Bridge  in  February,  1776.  In  the 
engagement  American  forces  overwhelmed  a 
large  unit  of  Scottish  Highlanders  and  other 
loyalists.  One  of  Macrae's  sons,  Murdoch,  died 
of  his  wounds  in  that  battle. 

When  the  British  invaded  North  Carolina  in 
1780-1781,  Macrae  rallied  to  the  king's  troops 
led  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Evidence  from  his 
verses  suggests  that  Macrae  was  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  in  October, 
1780.  In  extremely  bitter  fighting  the  over- 
the-mountain  men  of  the  Carolinas,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia  devastated  loyalist  forces 
under  the  command  of  British  officer  Patrick 
Ferguson,  who  was  killed.  Macrae  may  have 
composed  one  of  his  poems  on  the  eve  of  this 
battle.  Sung  to  an  old  fiddle  tune  titled  "The 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh,"  it  shows  Macrae's 
fierce  loyalist  sympathies.  Promising  the  pa- 
triots "hangings,  and  wounds,  and  wholesale 
confiscation"  of  property  for  the  rebellion,  the 
Gaelic  bard  declared: 

As  far  as  you  may  flee,  King  George's  forces  will  pursue; 
And  hatred  and  terror,  the  fruits  of  insurrection, 
Will  make  the  step  you  took  regrettable  to  you. 


This  Highland  cottage  depicts  living  conditions  in  the  1770s.  The  man,  a  weaver,  is  seated  at  his  loom  to  the  far  left. 


Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  showing  the  loyalist  charge  led  by  Patrick  Ferguson. 


After  the  loyalist  defeat  at  Kings  Mountain, 
Macrae  spent  the  winter  living  as  an  outlier  in 
the  woods  to  escape  capture  by  the  revolution- 
aries. In  what  was  possibly  his  last  song,  he 
continued  defiant  to  the  end. 

I  am  an  exile  since  Autumn, 

Building  houses  without  smoke  in  them, 

In  a  little  hut  of  brushwood 

Where  no  friend  will  come  to  inquire  of  me. 

Though  I  am  in  the  wood,  an  outlaw. 

No  fault  can  be  charged  against  me 

Except  fighting  loyally  for  the  King 

Because  he  was  in  the  right.  .  .  . 

But  if  Cornwallis  came,  gladly  would  I  join  him 

To  scourge  the  wretches  who  have  robbed  me 

Of  my  clothes  and  property. 

I  am  tired  of  this  exile; 

I  am  tired  of  my  loneliness; 

Far  am  I  from  the  land  of  my  acquaintance. 

What  happened  to  John  Macrae  after  the 
war?  No  clear  answer  can  be  given  to  that 
question.  Clearly,  Macrae's  songs  were  carried 
back  to  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia.  According 
to  a  romantic  legend  of  the  poet's  fate,  some 
fellow  Scots  who  supported  the  American 
cause  betrayed  him.  He  was  captured  and  then 
put  to  death.  In  1882-1883  the  Celtic  Magazine 
published  in  Gaelic  all  of  Macrae's  known 
poems.  One  person  who  submitted  informa- 
tion on  Macrae  stated  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  a  one-armed  North  Carolina  loy- 
alist returned  to  Kintail  and  preserved  the 
Gaelic  bard's  memory  and  music.  There  was  in 
fact  a  second  John  McRa,  an  Anson  County 
blacksmith  and  farmer,  who  lost  his  right  arm 


at  the  Battle  of  Moores  Creek  Bridge.  He  sailed 
with  the  British  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1782  and  submitted  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation to  the  British  government.  On  this 
much  the  legend  and  the  facts  agree. 

There  were  several  other  John  McRaes, 
however,  listed  as  North  Carolina  loyalists 
among  the  British  forces  departing  Charleston 
and  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  1782  and  1783. 
Also,  in  July,  1781,  five  loyalist  prisoners  of 
war,  including  one  John  McRa,  were  sent  from 
Wilmington  to  Philadelphia  in  return  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  Finally,  the  first  federal 
census,  compiled  in  1790,  recorded  two  John 
McRaes  as  living  in  Cumberland  County. 

Thus  the  mystery  of  the  Gaelic  bard  remains. 
Perhaps  he  died  during  the  Revolution.  Per- 
haps he  followed  many  of  his  countrymen  into 
exile  in  Nova  Scotia.  But  perhaps,  too,  his  de- 
scendants are  living  in  North  Carolina  today. j) 
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LULLABY  [Dean  Cadalan  Samhach] 

//acvu.  by.j0hn  MaCrae 
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1.  Sleep  softly,  my  darling  beloved. 

Stay  as  you  are,  now  that  you're  in  a  new  land. 
Well  find  suitors  abounding  in  wealth  and  fame, 
and  if  you  are  worthy  you  shall  have  one  of  them. 

2.  In  America  now  are  we, 

in  the  shade  of  the  forest  forever  unfailing. 
When  the  winter  departs  and  the  warmth  returns, 
nuts  and  apples  and  the  sugar  will  grow. 

3.  Little  do  I  like  some  of  those  who  are  here, 

with  their  drugget  coats  and  tall  hats  on  their  heads, 

and  their  scanty  breeches  split  to  the  belt. 

Hose  never  are  seen,  and  a  misery  it  seems  to  me. 

4.  We're  turned  into  Indians  surely  enough. 

In  the  dark  of  the  trees  not  one  of  us  will  be  left  alive, 


with  wolves  and  beasts  howling  in  every  lair. 
We've  come  into  ruin  since  we  left  King  George. 

5.  My  fondest  farewell  to  you,  Kintail  with  your  cows, 
where  I  spent  my  time  of  upbringing  when  I  was  a 

little,  young  nipper. 
There  would  be  dark-haired  lads  dancing  heel  and  toe 
to  the  music, 

and  lasses  with  their  flowing  tresses  and  cheeks  like 
the  rose. 

6.  At  the  onset  of  harvest-time  our  joy  would  be  hearty; 
we'd  get  deer  from  the  moors  and  salmon  from  the 

deeps; 

the  herring  fleet  would  come  in  under  sail 

with  her  daring  heroes  who  never  showed  gloom. 


A  MUSICAL  FEAST 

by  Barbara  Kendrick* 


Single  Brothers  House,  Old  Salem. 


Predawn  darkness  held  the  village  of  Salem 
in  silence.  A  chill  wind  blowing  through  the 
Carolina  forest  rattled  tree  branches  against 
the  windows  of  the  Single  Brothers  House 
where  unmarried  men  of  the  town  stayed. 
Fritz  Meinung  stirred  slightly  as  the  church 
clock  began  to  strike.  It  was  almost  time  to 
arise  and  light  away  the  shadows  in  the  big 
house. 

Fritz,  a  twenty-three-year-old  surveyor,  was 
no  longer  the  youngest  member  of  the  Single 
Brothers  Choir  in  this  cold  winter  of  1804. 
Several  other  choir  members,  younger  than 
himself,  also  lived  in  the  Single  Brothers 
House. 

Fritz  turned  over  in  bed  and  thought  about 
the  day  ahead.  It  would  be  a  special  festival  day 
for  the  church  congregation  and  a  very  busy 
one  for  himself.  He  would  have  to  lay  aside  his 
surveying  work  and  devote  all  his  time  to 
music.  After  the  morning  service  he  would 
continue  teaching  two  little  boys  to  play  the 
clavier  [an  early  keyboard  instrument].  To 
prepare  for  their  lesson  he  would  need  to  line 
out  on  paper  the  music  staffs  so  the  notes 
could  be  filled  in.  All  the  staffs  he  had  prepared 
earlier  had  been  used  in  copying  music  for 
today's  Lovefeast  and  practices.  Probably  the 
little  boys  could  help  copy  the  notes.  Moravian 
children,  boys  and  girls,  often  copied  music. 
This  helped  them  learn  to  read  music  better 
and  familiarized  them  with  melodies  before 
they  played  them. 

Fritz  remembered  with  pleasure  that  today 
was  his  father's  birthday.  Even  though  it  was  a 
festival  day,  Fritz  and  his  brother  and  sisters 
had  received  permission  from  the  leaders  of 
the  choir  houses  to  eat  the  midday  meal  at 
their  family's  house  to  celebrate  their  father's 


birthday.  There  they  would  sing  the  hymns 
they  had  always  sung  and  maybe  one  of  the 
new  ones,  too. 

Was  that  rain  mixed  with  the  wind?  Fritz 
listened  closely  to  the  noises  outside.  With  the 
limbs  rattling  together  it  was  hard  to  tell.  Just 
then  the  first  beam  of  sunlight  shone  through 
the  forest  and  slanted  against  the  church  spire 
and  Fritz's  window.  It  revealed  a  bright,  clear 
dawn.  Fritz  waited.  Then,  the  sound  of  the 
trombones  playing  the  first  hymn  of  celebra- 
tion blew  across  the  square.  Fritz  pictured 
Brother  Schober  and  the  three  other  players  in 
the  trombone  choir.  Before  dawn  they  had 
climbed  the  steep  stairway  to  the  balcony  over 
the  front  door  of  the  church.  They  were  lined 
up  on  that  balcony  now  heralding  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  could  not  remember  a  festival  day  in 
Salem  when  the  trombone  choir  had  not  been 
out  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Fritz  knew  he  had  to  get  started.  Not  only 
did  he  have  to  teach  the  boys,  but  he  also  had  to 
practice  a  little  on  his  violin  for  the  afternoon 


Fritz  Meinung  played  an  organ  similar  to  this  one.  The  wind  instru- 
ment on  top  of  the  organ  is  a  zink.  It  replaced  the  trumpet  and 
soprano  trombone  in  church  bands.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Old 
Salem,  Inc. 


"Interpretive  Staff  member,  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 


Lovefeast.  He  and  four  other  musicians  were 
going  to  play  a  new  anthem  while  members  of 
the  congregation  drank  their  coffee  and  ate 
their  rolls.  Brother  Reichel  would  speak  a  mes- 
sage of  joy  and  thanks,  after  which  everyone 
would  sing  together  while  Johann  Reuz  played 
the  organ. 

And  after  the  Lovefeast  there  was  yet 
another  practice.  Some  new  music  for  a  cho- 
rale had  arrived  in  the  last  packet  from  the 
Moravians  in  Pennsylvania.  Fritz  had  made 
ten  copies  of  it  so  the  Collegium  Musicum 
[Salem  Music  Committee]  could  play  it.  He 
wanted  to  check  the  copies  once  more  to  be 
sure  there  were  no  mistakes.  He  hoped  that 
his  mother's  old  friend  Sister  Praezel  could 
come  and  play.  She  would  especially  enjoy  this 
music  since  she  was  related  to  the  composer, 
Brother  Johann  Friedrich  Peter.  Fritz  liked  Sis- 
ter Praezel.  She  was  a  good  woman  who  loved 
the  Lord. 


Later  tonight  he  would  play  the  organ  in  the 
church  for  a  Singstundt.  In  this  singing  ser- 
vice, a  Moravian  favorite,  everyone  sang  verse 
after  verse  of  song.  Brother  Reichel  would 
choose  what  to  sing  and  everyone,  including 
Fritz  at  the  organ,  would  follow  swiftly  from 
one  hymn  to  another.  Fritz  had  been  doing  this 
for  a  few  years,  and  he  still  hoped  each  time 
that  he  would  be  able  to  follow  with  no 
hesitation. 

Not  hurrying,  Fritz  climbed  out  of  bed  and 
started  putting  on  his  clothes.  He  could  hear 
the  other  brothers  moving  about  as  the  sound 
of  the  trombones  faded  into  the  morning  sun- 
shine. He  had  mused  about  this  day  long 
enough  for  a  young  and  vigorous  man.  Now  he 
would  start  living  it. 


Author's  Note:  Friedrich  Christian  Meinung  was  born  on  January  11,  1782,  in  Salem,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  land 
surveyor  and  a  musician.  In  1808  he  married  Johanna  Elisabeth  Praezel,  the  daughter  of  Sister  Praezel,  his  mother's 
friend.  Friedrich's  and  Johanna's  wedding  was  the  first  one  held  for  two  people  actually  born  in  Salem.  Earlier 
marriages  had  been  between  Moravians  who  had  migrated  to  Salem  from  other  Moravian  communities.  Friedrich 
died  September  7,  1851. 


Pictured  here  is  Old  Salem's  advanced  trombone  choir.  Early  musical  choirs  later  developed  into  the  church  bands  still 
found  in  many  Moravian  churches.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Old  Salem,  Inc. 


CROSSING  INTO  CAMPGROUND 

by  Rodney  Barfield* 


A  new  sound  was  born  one  night  on  a  name- 
less plantation  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  American  colonies.  A  young  slave  child 
wailed  the  African  chants  of  her  dead  mother 
to  a  blackened  sky.  Her  brother  beat  out  a 
mournful  rhythm  on  a  hollow  tree  while  a 
sister  kept  time  with  a  gourd  filled  with 
pebbles. 

The  grieving  child  had  been  raised  as  a  house 
slave  and  taught  English,  the  language  of  her 
owner.  Her  mother,  however,  spoke  only  her 
native  African  tongue  and  had  instructed  her 
children  in  that  language  and  in  African  cus- 
toms. In  passing  the  emotions  and  rhythms  of 
African  music  to  her  American-born  children, 
the  mother  helped  create  a  new  music  in 
America,  a  music  rooted  in  African  culture. 
The  musical  gift  she  left  her  children  proved  to 
be  a  lasting  legacy. 

Multiply  this  story  a  thousand  times  over 
with  similar  instances  of  the  merging  of  Afri- 
can and  American  cultures  and  you  will  begin 
to  understand  the  strength  and  depth  of  the 
Afro-American  musical  tradition.  In  this  case 
the  story  was  fictionalized,  but  the  people  in  it 
represent  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Afri- 
cans who  stamped  their  traditions  on  Ameri- 
can culture.  The  old  African  music,  despite 
many  years  of  change,  still  touches  us.  The 
musicians  who  gathered  in  California  in  1985 
to  record  "We  Are  the  World"  to  raise  money 
for  famine  relief  in  Ethiopia,  mined  a  300-year- 
old  lode  of  Afro- American  music. 

The  music  of  old  Africa  was  more  than 
rhythm  and  beat.  It  taught  history,  preserved 
family  ancestry,  recounted  legends,  and  ex- 
pressed happiness.  The  music  also  celebrated 
religion,  announced  births  and  deaths,  and 
comforted  sick  children.  Music  and  dancing  in 
Africa  informed  and  entertained  the  tribal 
communities  living  there,  just  as  we  use  radio 
and  television  today. 

Africans,  forcibly  transplanted  to  America, 
also  used  music  to  express  their  fears  and 
anguish  about  slavery.  They  shouted  it  at 
night  and  thumped  it  on  hollow  logs,  tapping 
rhythms  with  bleached  animal  bones.  Slave- 
holders ignored  the  music,  thinking  it  bar- 
baric, and  failed  to  understand  its  depth  of 
feeling. 


'Curator,  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear,  Fayetteville. 


The  pull  of  Africa  was  demonstrated  one 
night  on  a  large  plantation  in  Washington 
County,  North  Carolina.  A  family  of  slaves 
left  a  sad  legacy  that  was  described  by  a  later 
historian: 

At  night  they  [the  slaves]  would  begin  to  sing  their 
native  songs,  and  in  a  short  while  would  become  so 
wrought  up  that,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  danger 
involved.  .  .  and  setting  their  faces  towards  Africa, 
would  march  down  into  the  water  singing  as  they 
marched.  .  .  .  The  owners  lost  a  number  of  them  in 
this  way,  and  finally  had  to  stop  the  evening 
singing. 

The  old  African  songs  and  chants  are  lost  to 
history.  The  slave  children  born  in  America 
learned  a  new  language  and  created  a  new 
music  that  mixed  African  and  American  cul- 
tures and  talked  about  their  enslavement  and 
longing  for  freedom. 

Some  of  the  new  music  emerged  in  the  form 
of  work  songs  or  "gang  songs,"  music  created 
in  the  fields  to  ease  the  drudgery  of  picking 
cotton  and  other  monotonous  labor.  Some- 
times a  "singing  boss"  would  set  up  a  rhythm 
and  call  out  a  line  of  verse.  Workers  would 
echo  a  refrain  or  chorus.  Slaveholders  encour- 
aged the  songs  in  the  hope  that  music  would 
increase  labor  production,  but  the  slaves  used 
the  music  as  an  expression  of  their  bitter 
existence. 


The  merging  of  African  and  European  cultures  changed 
dance  styles  for  both  blacks  and  whites.  Illustration 
from  The  Century  Magazine  (February,  1886),  p.  525. 


Nineteenth-century  black  musicians  enjoyed  playing 
stringed  instruments  like  the  fiddle  and  banjo.  Illustra- 
tion from  The  Century  Magazine  (April,  1886),  p.  808. 


Slaves  also  created  a  religious  music  called 
spirituals.  Some  slaveholders  thought  religion 
would  pacify  the  workers  and  make  them 
docile.  The  slaves,  however,  took  the  white 
man's  religion  and  shaped  it  with  their  own 
emotions  and  rituals.  They  sought  privacy  and 
sanctuary  in  the  woods  at  night  where  they 
sang,  danced,  and  talked  out  their  plight  with 
God.  These  secret  gatherings  came  to  be  called 
"camp  meetings"  and  were  not  unlike  the 
secret  tribal  assemblies  of  Africa.  When  a  plan- 
tation owner  heard  his  slaves  singing  "Steal 
Away,  Steal  Away  to  Jesus,"  he  might  con- 
gratulate himself  on  bringing  religion  to  the 
plantation.  Actually  the  song  might  be  a  signal 
among  the  field  hands  that  a  camp  meeting 
was  being  called  for  that  evening. 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War  many 
blacks  and  whites  opposed  slavery.  They  were 
called  abolitionists  because  they  wanted  to 
abolish  slavery.  Many  abolitionists  thought 
the  slaves  should  be  returned  to  Africa.  Others 
felt  they  should  be  sent  north  to  nonslavehold- 
ing  states.  "Freedom  songs"  developed  along 
with  abolitionist  activities.  Slaves  filled  this 
music  with  hidden  references  to  escape. 

Quakers,  a  religious  group  in  America,  op- 
posed slavery  and  actively  worked  for  its  aboli- 
tion. There  was  a  Quaker  meetinghouse 
[church]  called  Deep  River  in  Guilford  County, 


In  1884  this  unidentified  banjo  player  enjoyed  a  solitary  concert  in  the  western  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
near  Hickory  Nut  Gap.  From  the  North  Carolina  Collection,  UNC  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 


near  Greensboro.  Quakers  brought  many 
slaves  to  the  church  and  sent  them  north  along 
secret  routes  called  the  Underground  Rail- 
road. One  freedom  song  mentioned  Deep 
River  and  expressed  the  singer's  desire  to 
escape  slavery. 

Deep  River,  my  home  is  over  Jordan,  Deep  River 
Lord,  I  want  to  cross  over  into  camp  ground. 

Spirituals  and  freedom  songs  lost  their  orig- 
inal meaning  after  the  Civil  War  ended  slav- 
ery. Other  musical  forms  evolved  among  black 
communities.  Spirituals  slowly  were  replaced 
by  gospel  music.  Nonreligious  or  secular  music 
also  emerged.  Ballads  and  work  songs  like 
"John  Henry"  reflected  the  new  working  con- 
ditions of  blacks  laboring  for  railroads  and  in 


turpentine  camps.  Old  folk  songs  also  were 
put  to  the  music  of  fiddles  and  banjos  [an 
instrument  brought  from  Africa]  and  staged  in 
shows  called  minstrels.  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole 
Virginny"  and  "Swanee  River"  were  per- 
formed for  black  and  white  audiences  alike. 

By  the  twentieth  century  the  songs  and  bal- 
lads were  giving  way  to  a  new  form  of  black 
music  called  the  "blues,"  the  type  of  music 
composed  and  popularized  by  W.  C.  Handy  in 
"St.  Louis  Blues."  In  turn,  black  gospel  music 
and  the  blues  provided  the  inspiration  and 
rhythm  for  the  first  rock-and-roll  music  of  the 
1950s.  Rock  artists  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
from  Elvis  Presley  and  James  Brown  to  Eric 
Clapton  and  Lionel  Richie,  have  acknowledged 
their  debt  to  the  black  music  that  sprang  from 
a  wedding  of  African  and  American  cultures.^) 


JANE  GENTRY:  A  SINGER  AMONG  SINGERS 

by  Betty  Smith* 


"The  baby's  rolled  away."  She  dropped  her 
hoe  and  ran  when  she  heard  the  screams.  It 
was  planting  time  and  she  had  taken  some  corn 
and  pumpkin  seed  and  the  children  up  the 
mountain  to  where  her  husband  was  working. 
Just  a  short  while  before  she  had  placed  the 
baby  in  a  "cradle"  she  made  by  taking  a  round 
of  bark  as  long  as  the  baby  from  a  hickory  tree. 
Then  she  hoed  out  a  shelf  on  the  slant  of  the 
hill,  put  the  baby  and  cradle  on  the  shelf,  and 
rocked  the  baby  to  sleep.  One  of  the  younger 
children  had  stayed  to  watch  the  baby  while 
the  mother  worked  in  the  field. 

They  found  the  baby  in  blackberry  briars  so 
thick  that  it  took  a  mowing  blade  to  cut  them 
away.  The  babe  was  unscratched,  shut  up  tight 
in  a  bark  cocoon.  As  the  sun  warmed  the  bark, 
the  bark  had  curled  completely  around  the 
baby.  When  she  wiggled  the  little  cradle  rolled 
off  the  shelf  and  down  the  mountain  into  a 
blackberry  bog. 

Jane  Hicks  Gentry  was  the  mountain  woman 
whose  baby  "rolled  away."  She  was  born  in 
Watauga  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1863,  the  daughter  of  Ransom  and 
Emily  Harmon  Hicks.  Her  father  was  a  preach- 
er and  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  moved  his  family 
to  Meadow  Fork  in  Madison  County,  near  the 
town  of  Hot  Springs.  In  1879,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Jane  married  Jasper  Newton  Gentry. 
The  next  year  Newton  Gentry  built  a  home  for 
his  family  at  Meadow  Fork  near  Keenersville 
Christian  Church,  where  Jane  became  the 
singing  leader.  There  they  reared  nine  chil- 
dren. 

This  remarkable  lady  was  the  bearer  of  a 
tradition  of  songs,  ballads,  and  tales  that  came 
to  her  from  her  grandfather,  Council  Harmon. 
His  descendants  have  carried  on  the  richest 
heritage  of  Jack  tales  in  America.  Jack  tales  are 
folk  tales  that  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
early  settlers  from  the  British  Isles  and  north- 
ern Europe.  They  have  been  perpetuated 
through  oral  tradition.  Jack  is  usually  the 
youngest  or  the  smallest  brother  who  has  fan- 
tastic adventures.  Although  he  is  an  ordinary 
fellow  he  must  have  courage  against  almost 
impossible  odds.  Sometimes  he  uses  trickery 
and  even  magic.  His  foes  are  dragons  and 
giants  as  in  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  and  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk."  Since  the  tales  are  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth,  they  change  with 
each  person  who  tells  the  story.  This  makes 
them  lively  tales  that  blend  the  old  and  the 
new. 


The  folk  songs,  sung  for  over  a  hundred 
years  from  memory  and  passed  from  parents 
to  children  orally — by  singing  them — were 
cherished  by  Jane  Gentry.  Jane's  unusually 
retentive  memory  and  her  lively  interest  in 
folk  songs  and  folk  tales  worked  together  to 
make  her  one  of  the  greatest  sources  on 
Appalachian  songs  and  stories.  But  she  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  North  Carolinians 
or  students  of  traditional  music. 

One  of  Jane's  daughters,  Maud  Gentry 
Long,  recorded  ballads,  songs,  and  tales  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1947  that  she  learned 
from  her  mother.  She  told  of  how  her  mother 
wove  linsey-woolsey  for  dresses,  jeans,  suits, 
blankets,  and  coverlets,  and  also  knitted  socks, 
mittens,  hats,  and  stockings  from  wool  shorn 
from  the  sheep  they  raised.  In  the  evenings  the 
children  picked  burrs  from  the  wool  before  it 
was  spun  and  helped  with  other  chores.  Mrs. 
Long  remembered:  "To  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  our  fingers  busy  and  hearts  merry  my 
mother  would  tell  these  marvelous  tales — the 
Jack,  Will,  and  Tom  tales.  ...  I  cannot  re- 
member when  I  heard  the  .  .  .  tales  for  the  first 
time.  For  we  grew  up  on  them  like  we  did  the 
mountain  air  and  the  lovely  old  ballads  that  my 
mother  used  to  sing  to  us." 


Jane  Gentry,  pictured  after  she  moved  to  Hot  Springs  in 
1 898,  cherished  the  traditional  songs  and  stories  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountains.  Photograph  courtesy  of 
author. 


"Teacher,  collector,  and  singer  of  traditional  songs,  Bluff,  N.C. 


The  Gentrys  moved  to  Hot  Springs  in  1898. 
Hot  Springs,  located  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
French  Broad  River  six  miles  east  of  the  Ten- 
nessee border,  is  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains and  bounded  by  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  Its  warm-water  springs  made  the  town 
famous  as  a  health  and  tourist  resort  as  early 
as  1800.  The  Gentrys  decided  to  move  to  Hot 
Springs  so  their  children  could  attend  a  Pres- 
byterian mission  school  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  instead  of  the  three  or  four  months 
afforded  by  the  rural  school.  Their  first  house 
near  the  French  Broad  River  was  damaged  by  a 
fire  and  later  destroyed  by  a  flood.  The  Gen- 
trys then  occupied  Sunnybank,  now  known  as 
The  Inn  at  Hot  Springs.  Mrs.  Gentry  ran  a 
boardinghouse  and  dispensed  good  food,  warm 
mountain  hospitality,  songs,  and  tales.  The 
songs  and  tales  were  also  shared  with  the  local 
schoolchildren  every  Friday  afternoon.  One  of 
the  tourists  who  came  to  Sunnybank  was  a 
famous  writer  of  the  day,  Irving  Bacheller, 
who  published  an  article  in  American  Magazine 
in  1925  that  singled  out  Jane  as  "The  Happiest 
Person  I  Ever  Knew." 

In  1916  Cecil  Sharp,  an  English  musician  and 
folk  song  collector,  came  to  Madison  County. 
He  was  interested  in  locating  Appalachian 
songs  and  ballads  of  British  origin.  The  area 
along  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee  border 
surrounding  Hot  Springs,  known  as  Laurel 
Country,  proved  to  be  a  fertile  ground  for  this 
traditional  music.  Sharp  visited  Appalachian 
communities  in  five  states,  but  he  found  the 
most  songs  in  Laurel  Country.  Conditions 
were  primitive,  but  the  absence  of  modern 
improvements  allowed  Appalachian  folk  cul- 


The  joy  of  making  music  is  reflected  in  the  face  of  this  Spruce 
Pine  fiddler  from  Mitchell  County.  Photograph  ca.  1930s. 
North  Carolina  Collection,  UNC  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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ture  to  flourish.  Some  people  knew  more 
songs  or  were  better  singers  than  others,  but 
everyone  sang.  Sharp  spoke  of  folk  song  as  a 
community  art  form  that  was  woven  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  people. 

Jane  Gentry  sang  sixty-four  songs  and  bal- 
lads for  Cecil  Sharp,  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle singer.  Among  those  she  sang  were  some 
of  the  rarest  Sharp  recorded,  such  as  "The 
False  Knight  Upon  the  Road."  This  ballad  tells 
of  a  child's  encounter  with  the  devil.  The  child 
must  answer  the  devil's  questions  and  com- 
ments correctly  in  order  to  escape  being  car- 
ried off  by  the  demon. 

Many  of  Jane  Gentry's  songs  are  included  in 
Cecil  Sharp's  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  Folk  tales  were  collected  from 
Jane  in  1923  by  Isabel  Gordon  Carter  who 
spoke  of  Jane's  great  ability  as  a  storyteller. 
Fifteen  of  her  tales  were  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folklore  in  1927. 


In  Jane  Gentry's  time  and  place,  people  knew 
little  music  except  that  which  was  in  oral  tradi- 
tion, passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Everyone  was  acquainted  with  the  folk  songs, 
but  Jane's  love  for  them  and  her  singing  ability 
were  rare.  As  Bill  Moore  of  Spring  Creek 
summed  up  her  musical  gift,  "Aunt  Janie  was  a 
singer  among  singers. "J^ 

SOURCES: 

Folk  Legacy  Records,  Sharon,  Connecticut,  06069,  Betty 
Smith  discography:  Songs  Traditionally  Sung  in  North  Caro- 
lina, FSA  53.  $8.98,  price  includes  postage. 

Library  of  Congress,  Archives  of  Folk  Culture,  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  20540,  Folk  Recordings,  Maud  Gentry 
Long  discography:  Anglo-American  Songs  and  Ballads,  L  14 
and  21,  selected  songs;  jack  Tales,  L  47  and  48.  Also 
available  in  cassettes.  $8.95  each,  price  includes  postage. 

Sharp,  Cecil.  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1932;  reprinted 
1973. 


In  1916  the  Englishman  Cecil  Sharp  (left)  and  his  assistant  Maud  Karpeles  (right)  visited  the  southern  Appalachians  in  search  of 
traditional  folk  songs.  There  they  discovered  people  young  and  old  who  loved  singing  their  favorite  songs  while  the  two  strangers 
jotted  down  the  words  and  music.  Sixty-four  of  the  songs  Sharp  collected  came  from  Jane  Gentry.  The  occupants  of  this  cabin  are 
unidentified,  but  they  illustrate  the  courtesy  and  enthusiasm  Sharp  found  among  all  mountain  people  who  loved  "to  go  where  there  is 
sweet  music." 
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THE  FALSE  KNIGHT  UPON  THE  ROAD 

Sung  by  Maud  Gentry  Long,  1947 


"The  False  Knight  upon  the  Road"  was  a  favorite  of  the  Gentry  family.  The  song  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  boy  who  must  correctly  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  devil  [the  false  knight]  to 
escape  being  carried  off.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  are  printed  in  full.  Stanzas  two  through  five 
list  only  the  questions  and  answers  since  the  rest  of  the  stanza  remains  the  same  and  is  repeated 
each  time. 


y  y        •  • — *—  *— *— "~F^t — fr-t7    —  ^ 


II 


1.  Where  are  you  going? 

Said  the  knight  in  the  road. 
I'm  going  to  my  school, 

Said  the  child  as  he  stood. 

He  stood,  and  he  stood, 

He  well  thought  on  he  stood, 
I'm  going  to  my  school, 

Said  the  child  as  he  stood. 

2.  What  are  you  eating  there? 
I'm  eating  bread  and  cheese. 

3.  Oh,  won't  you  give  me  some? 
No,  ne're  a  bite  nor  crumb. 

4.  I  wish  you  were  in  the  sea. 
A  good  boat  under  me. 

5.  I  wish  you  were  in  the  sand. 
A  good  staff  in  my  hand. 

6.  I  wish  you  were  in  a  well, 

Said  the  knight  in  the  road. 
And  you  that  deep  in  hell, 

Said  the  child  as  he  stood. 

He  stood,  and  he  stood, 

He  well  thought  on  he  stood, 
And  you  that  deep  in  hell, 

Said  the  child  as  he  stood. 


This  photograph  of  Maud  Gentry  Long,  Jane  Gentry's 
daughter,  was  the  only  one  available  to  the  author.  Maud 
Gentry  Long  recorded  many  of  her  mother's  songs  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1947. 


'  YOU  CANT  MAKE  A  LIVING  IN  A  COTTON  MILL": 

The  Music  of  the  Textile  Mill  Workers 

by  Doug  DeNatale* 


Mill  employees  lived  in  houses  provided 
by  mill  companies.  Life  in  mill  villages, 
both  at  home  and  at  work,  was  super- 
vised by  company  officials.  The  row  of 
mill  houses  to  the  right  and  the  group 
photograph  of  mill  workers  below  define 
home  and  work  conditions  in  early 
twentieth-century  mill  villages. 


In  1850  there  were  about  2,000  mill  workers 
in  North  Carolina.  By  1930  there  were  over 
120,000  of  them.  This  dramatic  increase  under- 
scores the  transition  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  life  of  the  Southeast  during  that  time. 
From  a  region  of  small,  independent  farms 
where  people  struggled  "to  raise  their  bread 
and  meat"  for  their  families,  the  piedmont  area 
had  become  a  land  of  tenant  farms,  cash  crops, 
and  cotton  mills. 

The  people  who  turned  to  "public  work" 
[working  for  a  wage]  in  the  mills  were  country 
people  who  left  small  or  tenant  farms  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  better  jobs.  Once  they  moved 
to  the  mill  villages  they  found  a  life  with  new 
hardships.  In  villages  owned  and  closely  super- 
vised by  the  mill  companies,  they  worked 
twelve-hour  days  for  wages  as  little  as  10  cents 


an  hour.  Children  as  young  as  eight  years  old 
had  to  work  full  time  to  help  support  their 
families.  The  mills  were  hot,  dusty,  and  noisy. 
More  prosperous  townspeople  sometimes 
called  mill  workers  "lint  heads"  and  "factory 
tacks."  Yet  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  mill 
workers  managed  to  raise  their  families  and 
find  strength  and  support  among  fellow  work- 
ers. In  large  part  it  was  the  traditional  culture 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  country  that 
helped  them  survive.  An  important  part  of 
that  culture  was  music,  a  music  that  southern 
mill  workers  helped  develop  in  new  and  vibrant 
directions. 

Music  had  always  been  a  central  part  of  rural 
social  life,  from  the  hymns  of  country 
churches  to  the  fiddle  tunes  of  country  dances. 
Mill  workers  brought  old  familiar  songs  and 


'Doctorial  candidate  Department  of  Folklife  and  Folklore,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ballads  to  the  mill  villages.  Mill  musicians  on 
the  fiddle,  guitar,  and  banjo  played  for  dances 
in  mill  homes  and  during  corn  shuckings  at 
nearby  farms.  But  in  the  crowded  mill  com- 
munities, new  influences  and  styles  were 
absorbed  much  more  quickly  than  in  isolated 
country  communities.  As  soon  as  the  first 
phonographs  and  radios  appeared  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  mill  workers  gathered  for 
"gramophone"  and  radio  parties.  Mill  villages 
provided  a  ready  audience  for  traveling  min- 
strel and  medicine  shows.  Some  mill  compa- 
nies even  hired  instructors  to  teach  group 
classes  on  the  violin,  guitar,  banjo,  or  on  brass 
instruments.  By  1910  commercial  "Old-Time 
Fiddle  Conventions"  were  common  in  the 
towns  and  mill  villages  of  the  piedmont.  Musi- 
cians could  compete  for  money  prizes  in  these 
conventions  and  possibly  win  a  prize  bigger 
than  a  week's  wage  in  the  mill. 

By  the  1920s  almost  every  village  had  a 
string  band  that  made  the  rounds  of  the  local 
dances  and  fiddle  conventions.  For  some  the 
excitement  of  making  music  outweighed  the 
drudgery  of  the  mill,  and  a  few  rambling  mill 
workers  like  Charlie  Poole  of  Spray,  North 
Carolina,  became  well-known  as  they  played 
in  village  after  village.  These  musicians  spread 
new  songs  and  styles  in  their  travels.  Talented 
songwriters  like  Poole  took  the  older  songs  as 


their  models  but  changed  them  into  a  new 
style.  As  Homer  Sherrill  of  Hickory  recalled, 
"Most  everything  came  out  of  the  hills,  or  out 
of  the  country  in  those  days.  We  built  on  that 
base,  you  know — the  old-time  folk  songs — 
dressed  'em  up  and  got  'em  listenable." 

A  few  of  these  new  songs,  filled  with  a  wry 
humor  that  helped  alleviate  the  worry  and 
pain  of  hard  work  and  low  pay,  dealt  with  the 
problems  mill  workers  had  to  face  daily.  One 
popular  song  among  mill  workers  was  a  ver- 
sion of  a  traditional  humorous  lament  found  in 
many  occupations. 

Worked  in  a  cotton  mill  all  my  life, 
I  never  got  a  thing  but  a  barlow  knife. 
It's  hard  times  in  this  old  mill, 
Hard  times  everywhere. 

David  McCarn,  a  mill  worker  from  Gasto- 
nia,  made  a  similar  complaint  in  his  song  "Cot- 
ton Mill  Colic":  "I'm  gonna  starve,  everybody 
will,  Cause  you  can't  make  a  living  at  a  cotton 
mill."  In  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  Dorsey 
Dixon  wrote  a  number  of  songs  about  mill  life, 
including  his  "Spinning  Room  Blues." 

I'm  a  factory  fellow  and  I  work  in  a  mill, 

I  have  to  keep  at  it  cause  I  live  on  the  hill, 

Ain't  got  no  clothes,  ain't  got  no  shoes, 

I  ain't  got  nothing  but  the  spinning  room  blues. 


Cha 


(Left  to  right):  Pictured  in  1930are  (standing)  Charlie  Poole,  Odell  Smith,  and  Gilmer  Nowlin;  (seated)  Hamon  Newman, 
Charlie  Poole,  Jr.,  and  Earl  Shirkey. 


The  "Girl's  Mandolin  Club"  from  Spray,  North  Carolina, 
featured  musicians  pulled  from  the  ranks  of  workers  in 
the  Marshall  Field  mill.  From  Building  Field  Quality 
Merchandise  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1921),  p.  47. 


These  songs  were  enjoyed  by  fellow  mill 
workers,  but  they  had  to  be  sung  with  care.  If 
the  lyrics  of  a  song  were  too  explicit,  a  mill 
musician  might  lose  his  job.  After  he  recorded 
his  "Cotton  Mill  Colic"  in  1930,  David  McCarn 
was  told  "that  he  was  barred  from  the  Victoria 
Cotton  Mill  in  South  Gastonia."  Except  for  the 
rare  songs  that  were  recorded,  few  went 
beyond  their  immediate  villages.  It  was  only  in 
an  organized  strike  that  mill  workers  could 
sing  in  open  defiance  of  the  mill  companies. 

While  songs  about  mill  life  were  a  significant 
part  of  mill  workers'  daily  lives  and  music,  it 
was  the  new  musical  style  of  the  songs  that 
had  the  deepest  impact  on  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican music.  As  new  job  opportunities  opened 
to  local  musicians  in  the  1920s,  mill  workers 
eager  for  an  alternative  to  mill  work  were 
among  the  first  to  seize  them.  Henry  Whitter, 
a  mill  worker  from  Fries,  Virginia,  was  the 
first  country  musician  to  record  in  New  York 
City.  In  1923  he  recorded  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Southern  Old  '97,"  which  became  one  of  the 
best-selling  songs  of  that  time.  The  train 
wreck  itself  had  occurred  in  a  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia, mill  village. 

Soon  other  restless  mill  musicians  were  trav- 
eling to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Memphis  to 
make  records.  Their  music  found  an  eager 
audience  in  the  Southeast,  and  record  compa- 
nies soon  set  up  temporary  studios  in  places 
like  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina.  Radio  stations  such  as  WBT  in 
Charlotte  and  WPTF  in  Raleigh  carried  regular 
live  music  shows  where  mill  worker  musicians 
like  Dorsey  and  Howard  Dixon,  J.  E.  Mainer  of 
Concord,  North  Carolina,  and  Lester  Flatt  of 
Covington,  Virginia,  could  find  steady  work 
outside  the  mill.  Such  musicians  helped  to  give 
America  its  modern  country  and  bluegrass 
music  by  building  on  the  older  traditional 
music  with  the  skills  and  styles  they  had  devel- 
oped and  shared  in  the  mill  villages.  J) 


The  Pilot  Mills  Cotton  Band  of  Raleigh,  ca.  1920s. 
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"COTTON  MILL  COLIC" 

by  David  McCarn 

The  text  of  the  song  below,  recorded  by  David  McCarn  in  Gastonia  in  1930  on  Victor  Records 
40274,  lists  some  of  the  grievances  McCarn  and  other  mill  workers  felt  about  working  in  cotton 
mills.  The  word  colic  in  the  title  held  a  special  meaning  for  mill  employees.  It  meant  to  complain 
or  raise  a  fuss.  Shortly  after  this  song  was  published  as  a  record,  McCarn  lost  his  job  in  a 
Gastonia  cotton  mill.  Why  would  the  mill  company  feel  concern  over  a  song  such  as  this  in  1930? 
How  would  mill  workers  or  mill  owners  feel  today  about  such  a  protest  song? 


1.  When  you  buy  clothes  on  easy  terms, 

The  collectors  treat  you  like  measly  worms. 

One  dollar  down  and  then  Lord  knows, 

If  you  don't  make  a  payment  they'll  take  your  clothes. 

When  you  go  to  bed,  you  can't  sleep, 

You  owe  so  much  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

No  use  to  colic,  they're  all  that  way, 

Pecking  at  your  door  till  they  get  their  pay. 

Chorus:  I'm  gonna  starve,  everybody  will, 

Cause  you  can't  make  a  living  at  a  cotton 
mill. 

2.  When  you  go  to  work,  you  work  like  the  devil, 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  you're  not  on  the  level. 
Payday  comes,  you  pay  your  rent, 

When  you  get  through  you've  not  got  a  cent 
To  buy  fatback  meat,  pinto  beans, 
Now  and  then  you  get  turnip  greens. 
No  use  to  colic,  we're  all  that  way, 
Can't  get  the  money  to  move  away. 

CHORUS  repeated. 

3.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  is  all  we  get. 
How  in  the  heck  can  we  live  on  that? 
I've  got  a  wife  and  fourteen  kids, 

We  all  have  to  sleep  on  two  bedsteads. 

Patches  on  my  britches,  holes  in  my  hat, 

Ain't  had  a  shave  since  my  wife  got  fat. 

No  use  to  colic,  every  day  at  noon, 

When  the  kids  get  to  crying  in  a  different  tune. 

CHORUS  repeated. 

4.  They  run  a  few  days,  and  then  they  stand, 
Just  to  keep  down  the  working  man. 

We  can't  make  it,  we  never  will, 

As  long  as  we  stay  at  a  lousy  mill. 

The  poor  are  getting  poorer,  the  rich  are  getting  rich. 

If  I  don't  starve  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun. 

No  use  to  colic,  no  use  to  rave, 

We'll  never  rest  till  we're  in  our  grave. 


Mill  work  evolved  its  own  language.  This  1939 
picker-hand  (worker)  is  shown  removing  from 
the  picker  (machine)  a  huge  roll  of  cotton  called  a 
lap.  The  picker  cleaned  the  cotton  on  the  lap 
before  the  lap  went  to  the  carding  machine. 


CHORUS  repeated. 


TRAVELING  DOWN  THAT  GOSPEL  HIGHWAY: 

Carolina  Traditions  of  Black  Sacred  Song 

by  Glenn  D.  Hinson* 


While  deftly  pulling  stems  from  piles  of 
golden  tobacco,  Jim  Caesar  began  to  sing,  tell- 
ing in  song  the  glories  of  the  gospel  train.  His 
commanding  voice  filled  the  factory  chamber, 
easily  riding  over  the  crackling  of  dried  leaves 
and  the  murmured  conversations  of  fellow 
black  workers.  Within  seconds  the  entire  room 
had  burst  into  song,  as  men  and  women  cho- 
rused the  joyous  lyrics  with  an  ease  born  of 
long  hours  spent  singing  together.  "Folks 
would  really  sing  out  on  that  floor,"  recalled  a 
retired  employee  of  Durham's  Liggett  and 
Myers  factory.  "Sometimes  we  had  that  place 
sounding  like  a  revival  meeting." 

Five  decades  later  Jim  Caesar's  evangelist 
daughter  Shirley  stands  before  a  packed  audi- 
torium only  blocks  away  from  her  late  father's 
work  place.  Pulling  a  microphone  from  its 
stand,  she  launches  into  a  spirited  song  of 
praise,  her  voice  alternately  growling  and 


The  joy  and  emotion  behind  Shirley  Caesar's  gospel  perfor- 
mances radiates  from  this  photograph  taken  by  the  author. 


caressing  the  lyrics.  The  congregation,  already 
familiar  with  Evangelist  Caesar's  nationally 
acclaimed  recording  of  this  song,  responds 
enthusiastically  with  clapping  and  shouted 
cries  of  encouragement.  Before  the  first  verse 
has  ended  the  entire  audience  is  swaying  and 
singing  along,  celebrating  collectively  the  power 
of  gospel  song. 

Both  performances — though  widely  sepa- 
rated in  time  and  setting — arise  from  the  same 
tradition,  a  tradition  of  sacred  song  that  has 
long  embodied  the  changing  experiences  of 
Afro-American  churchgoers.  Its  roots  lie  in 
the  unaccompanied  spirituals  of  slavery  days, 
songs  that  affirmed  the  unwavering  faith  of 
the  black  community  while  testifying  to  its 
strength  and  resilience  in  the  face  of  cruel 
oppression.  Learned  by  ear  and  passed  on 
through  performance,  the  spirituals  were  flex- 
ible in  text  and  tune.  This  allowed  a  singer  to 
mold  each  song  to  convey  a  unique  message  of 
praise  or  prayer. 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  southern 
blacks  began  founding  their  own  churches  and 
attained  a  freedom  of  expression  denied  them 
in  most  white  services.  The  song  tradition 
born  in  slavery  flourished  in  these  indepen- 
dent assemblies.  Among  many  congregations 
the  singing  assumed  even  greater  power  with 
the  addition  of  musical  instruments  previously 
banned  from  the  church.  Questioning  why  the 
devil  should  be  allowed  to  "keep  all  the  good 


'Doctorial  candidate,  Department  of  Folklife  and  Folklore,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Bright  Moon  Quartet  long  reigned  as  one  of  North  Carolina's  smoothest  gospel  ensembles.  This  photo 
shows  them  at  their  first  recording  session  for  Bluebird  Records  in  1936.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Alma 
McQuaig. 


rhythm,"  churchgoers  started  bringing  pianos, 
tambourines,  guitars,  accordions,  and  even 
washboards  into  the  meetinghouse. 

Black  song  again  changed  in  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  with  the  creation  of  sacred 
numbers  penned  by  a  new  generation  of  Afro- 
American  songwriters.  Emboldened  by  the 
spread  of  literacy  and  the  growth  of  a  national 
black  consciousness,  these  working-class  com- 
posers distributed  pieces  that  combined  the 
earlier  religious  songs  with  secular  [nonreli- 
gious]  musical  rhythms  and  imagery.  Termed 


"gospel"  by  the  movement's  most  innovative 
and  influential  spokesman,  Thomas  A.  Dor- 
sey,  these  songs  added  written  texts  to  the 
vast  unwritten  musical  tradition.  At  the  same 
time  they  spurred  the  growth  of  independent 
performance  groups  who  honed  [practiced] 
their  artistry  outside  of  church  services  and 
presented  songs  to — rather  than  with — the 
congregation.  Black  sacred  expression  thus 
gained  a  new  voice  as  featured  performers 
took  their  places  before  the  participating  as- 
sembly. 


By  the  mid-1920s  North  Carolina  hosted  a 
varied  and  creative  gospel  community.  Local 
bards  sold  lyric  sheets  and  gospel  songbooks  in 
churches  throughout  the  state.  Soloists  and 
ensembles  appeared  regularly  at  evening  ser- 
vices and  singing  competitions.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  gospel  performers  were  the  a 
cappella  [unaccompanied  by  musical  instru- 
ments] quartets,  groups  of  four  men  whose 
rich  harmonies  and  soaring  lead  vocals  delight- 
ed audiences.  Such  ensembles  as  Kinston's 
Mitchells  Christian  Singers  and  Durham's 
Bright  Moon  Quartet  earned  widespread  re- 
nown for  their  smooth  harmonizing  and  up- 
tempo arrangements.  Both  groups  recorded 
extensively  in  the  1930s.  Complementing  their 
sounds  were  the  unrecorded  performances  of 
countless  soloists,  choirs,  congregations,  and 
singing  assemblies  like  the  Durham  factory 
workers.  Together  they  filled  out  the  picture 
of  an  artistic  community  that  has  grown  more 
dynamic  and  resourceful  with  the  passing 
years. 

Spiritual  trails  blazed  by  these  early  pio- 
neers have  now  become  gospel  highways,  as 
black  sacred  song  continues  to  roll  forth  with 
vigor  and  popularity.  Though  every  year  has 
brought  outward  changes,  the  music's  firm 
foundation  in  faith  and  worship  has  remained 
constant.  The  1940s  witnessed  the  transfor- 
mation of  quartets  by  the  addition  of  electric 


The  Second  St.  Paul  Junior  Choir  of  Hallsboro,  North 
Carolina,  1978,  at  the  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival  in 
Durham. 


instruments.  The  1950s  saw  the  meteoric  rise 
of  women's  groups.  The  1960s  beheld  the 
infusion  of  rhythm-and-blues  and  soul  sounds 
into  gospel.  The  1970s  watched  the  blossom- 
ing of  sanctified  choirs.  In  the  1980s  all  these 
forms  stand  side  by  side  in  creative  balance. 
The  Sensational  Nightingales,  Durham's  na- 
tionally famous  quartet,  still  packs  churches 
and  concert  halls  after  thirty-nine  years  of 
performing.  At  the  same  time  Rocky  Mount's 
Red  Bud  Holy  Choir,  inspired  by  the  lead 
vocals  of  the  Reverends  Luther  Barnes  and 
Janice  Brown,  keeps  releasing  chart-topping 
gospel  records.  And  Evangelist  Shirley  Caesar, 
the  daughter  of  factory  singer  and  quartet 
leader  Jim  Caesar,  maintains  her  long  reign  as 
queen  of  the  gospel  sound.  The  Holy  Spirit 
gives  her  the  power,  Evangelist  Caesar  says,  to 
"keep  on  keeping  on."  The  same  Holy  Spirit 
that  has  inspired  generations  of  singers  past 
will  keep  Carolina  gospel  rolling  into  the 
future.  J) 
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Hours  of  practice  perfect  the  music  of  the  Golden  Echoes,  a 
renowned  Granville  County  group.  Photo  by  Robert  Manley. 
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MOUNTAIN  BRED  MUSIC 

by  Bob  Conway* 


Soco  Gap  square  dance,  ca.  1930.  The  Soco  Gap  dancers,  described  as  "a  sight  to  behold,"  won  many 
awards  at  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford's  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival.  In  1939  they  performed  at  the 
White  House  for  President  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  king  and  queen  of  England.  North 
Carolina  Collection,  UNC  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 


For  more  than  a  century  two  traditions  from 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  have  earned 
praise  nationally:  folk  music  and  handicrafts. 
Most  Americans  think  of  music  as  something 
to  listen  to — at  a  concert,  over  the  radio,  on 
television,  or  with  albums  and  tapes.  By  con- 
trast, more  than  a  few  Carolina  mountaineers 
feel  that  music  is  something  anyone  should  be 
able  to  sing  or  play  with  guitar,  fiddle,  banjo,  or 
dulcimer. 

There  are  actually  two  broad  categories  of 
music  produced  on  stringed  instruments.  One 
is  the  bluegrass  or  country  music  of  recent 
years,  centered  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
other  category,  folk  music,  stretches  back  cen- 
turies to  the  "old  country,"  particularly  the 
British  Isles.  Most  folk  musicians  are  either 
amateurs  or  semiprofessionals  who  perform 
for  their  own  pleasure  or  occasionally  at  folk 
festivals.  Originally  few  of  these  musicians 
received  formal  lessons  or  training  on  their 
instruments.  They  learned  to  sing  or  to  play  a 
banjo  or  fiddle  by  listening  to  words  and  tunes 
and  then  memorizing  them.  Songs  from  the 


North  Carolina  mountains  have  been  pre- 
served for  hundreds  of  years  by  this  oral  tradi- 
tion. Today  folk  song  collectors  write  down 
and  record  the  words  and  music  to  make  sure 
they  will  be  remembered  for  centuries  to 
come. 

The  country's  oldest  folk  festival,  estab- 
lished in  1928  by  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  to 
highlight  traditional  music  and  musicians,  is 
the  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival  in 
Asheville.  In  addition,  some  of  America's  best 
known  folksingers  come  from  North  Carolina. 
One  is  Marilyn  McMinn  McCredie  of  Ashe- 
ville, a  storyteller  and  teacher  of  Appalachian 
folk  history.  Her  favorite  instrument  is  the 
dulcimer,  which  she  plays  with  great  skill.  The 
dulcimer  evolved  in  the  Kentucky  mountains 
around  1870  and  filtered  into  this  state.  De- 
scribed as  "an  instrument  meant  to  be  played 
in  a  log  cabin,"  it  does  not  produce  much 
volume  but  has  a  very  sweet  and  appealing 
sound.  "Hearing  the  dulcimer  for  the  first  time 
was  a  haunting,  mesmerizing  experience.  And 
learning  to  play  the  instrument  later  changed 


'Curator,  N.C.  Homespun  Museum,  and  secretary  of  the  Appalachian  Heritage  Council,  Asheville. 


my  life.  For  me,  playing  the  dulcimer  is  more 
soothing  than  tranquilizers  or  crocheting," 
Marilyn  observed. 

Another  dulcimer  player  and  proud  support- 
er of  traditional  music  is  Maggie  Lauterer,  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  Born 
in  the  Avery  County  community  of  Cross- 
nore,  Maggie  first  learned  to  play  the  piano 
and  later  was  a  church  organist.  But  the  first 
time  she  heard  a  dulcimer  played  she  fell  in 
love  with  that  instrument.  Over  the  years 
Maggie  has  found  folk  music  to  be  ".  .  .  like  a 
puppy.  It  has  followed  me  all  my  life."  She 
adds,  "Mountaineers  have  a  natural  instinct 
for  roots — knowing  who  we  are.  [We]  feel  the 
importance  of  family  and  have  a  strong  sense 
of  place  and  attachment  to  the  land.  I  am 
where  I  want  to  be." 

Two  of  Maggie's  treasured  dulcimers  were 
made  by  a  North  Carolinian  famous  for  his 
musical  instruments,  Edd  Presnell.  If  you  ask 
people  in  western  North  Carolina  to  name  a 
typical  mountaineer,  many  of  them  probably 
would  pick  Edd  Presnell,  whose  home  is  in  the 
country  near  Banner  Elk.  And  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  looking  for  a  dulcimer,  that 
sweet-sounding  instrument,  you  also  would 
be  advised  to  contact  Edd. 

Edd  and  his  wife  Nettie  live  on  125  acres  of 
beautiful  mountain  land  that  was  first  settled 
in  1827  by  his  westward-moving  ancestors 
from  Randolph  and  Alexander  counties.  In  his 
younger  days  Edd  farmed  because  "that's  about 
all  there  was  to  do  then."  He  also  delivered 
mail  along  a  rural  route  for  eight  years. 

Fifty  years  ago  Edd  made  his  first  dulcimer 
and  things  changed.  He  had  no  lessons  or  for- 
mal instruction  before  making  that  first  dul- 
cimer. He  learned  by  studying  an  instrument 
crafted  by  Nettie's  father.  "I  made  my  own 
mistakes  and  that  taught  me  a  lot,"  he  com- 
mented. Edd  received  the  princely  sum  of 
$3.00  for  his  first  dulcimer.  "Today  I  would 
give  $500.00  to  have  it  back  again,  but  I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  look.  It  was  not 
signed,  but  I  would  know  it  if  I  saw  it."  Edd's 
dulcimers  now  are  prized  by  collectors  across 
America,  and  he  signs  and  dates  each  one. 

Walnut  and  cherry  are  the  most  popular 
woods  with  his  customers,  but  Edd  also  uses 
unusual  woods  like  curly  chestnut  or  curly 
maple.  To  obtain  the  wood  Edd  buys  logs,  has 
them  sawn  at  a  local  sawmill,  and  then  air  dries 
the  pieces  for  at  least  five  years.  Once  the 
wood  is  ready  to  work,  Edd  spends  between 
thirty  and  forty  hours  on  each  dulcimer.  Net- 
tie Presnell,  an  accomplished  woodcarver  her- 
self, does  the  finishing  work  on  Edd's  dulci- 
mers and  plays  them  for  potential  customers. 


One  year  Edd  turned  out  more  than  100  dul- 
cimers. "I  was  in  debt  and  wanted  to  get  out, 
but  I  had  to  work  a  ninety-hour  week  at  times 
to  do  it."  His  present  average  is  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  dulcimers  annually. 

Edd  and  Nettie  started  exhibiting  their  work 
at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  in  Raleigh  in 
1956,  four  years  after  the  fair  opened  its  craft 
center.  His  price  for  a  dulcimer  at  that  fair  was 
$45.00.  Some  people  threw  up  their  hands  in 
disbelief  when  he  quoted  the  price  because  it 
seemed  so  high.  The  current  prices  for  his 
dulcimers  range  from  $90.00  to  $800.00.  The 
more  expensive  instruments  feature  consider- 
able hand-carving  and  rare  inlaid  woods. 

Edd  credits  the  state  fair  with  popularizing 
handicrafts  in  North  Carolina.  Edd  also  believes 
the  crafts  have  become  popular  in  recent  years 
because  "many  Americans  are  tired  of  all  the 
imported  junk  we  have.  In  some  stores  it's 
hard  to  find  things  made  in  this  country." 
Knowing  his  feelings  on  this  subject,  several  of 
Edd's  coworkers  at  the  state  fair  played  a  trick 
on  him  one  year.  On  the  bottom  of  some  wood 
bowls  he  had  made  they  pasted  paper  stickers 
that  read  "Made  in  Japan." 

Jim  Trantham,  an  instrument  maker  from 
Canton,  North  Carolina,  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  ballad  singer.  On  his  nine-to-five 
job,  Jim  is  an  assistant  superintendent  at  the 


Champion  Paper  plant  in  Canton.  But  at  home 
he  creates  stringed  instruments,  including  the 
banjo,  dulcimer,  bowed  psaltery,  and  Irish 
harp. 

Jim  makes  his  dulcimers  in  about  twenty 
hours.  He  uses  red  spruce  for  the  sounding 
board  on  top  and  walnut  and  cherry  for  the 
sides  and  back.  When  he  first  went  to  lumber- 
yards in  search  of  red  spruce,  he  was  told  they 
did  not  carry  that  wood.  Then  his  father  men- 
tioned that  in  the  Carolina  mountains  red 
spruce  is  called  "hi-balsam."  When  Jim  re- 
turned to  the  lumberyards  and  asked  for  hi- 
balsam,  he  obtained  all  the  red  spruce  he 
needed. 

Jim  also  exhibits  his  instruments  at  the  state 
fair,  but  he  worries  about  how  few  North 
Carolinians  are  aware  of  the  old-time  folk 
music  that  is  a  part  of  their  heritage.  Bluegrass 
and  country  music  remain  popular,  but  these 
have  little  relation  to  the  traditional  music  of 
the  southern  Appalachians.  As  Zack  Allen,  a 
North  Carolina  folksinger,  expressed  it,  folk 
music  was  and  is  "social  entertainment  on  the 
front  porch  or  living  room — not  performing 
for  the  public."  It  will  remain  alive  only  if  many 
voices  and  musicians  share  the  words  and  mel- 
odies they  inherited  from  generations  of  North 
Carolina  mountain  folk.  J) 


Edd  Presnell  at  his  workshop  near  Banner 
Elk.  Presnell's  dulcimers  are  prized  by  col- 
lectors across  the  country. 
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On  the  Road 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Raleigh.  "The 
Second  Juried  Exhibition  on  North  Carolina  Crafts," 
April  4-June  30,  1986.  There  will  be  over  100  North 
Carolina  items  on  display  in  this  exhibit,  selected  for 
showing  by  a  three-member  jury  of  crafts  experts.  Come 
and  judge  for  yourself. 

Things  to  Read 

Treegate's  Raiders,  by  Leonard  Wibberley.  (New  York:  Far- 
rar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  Inc.,  1962),  grades  6-8.  Part  of  a 
series  of  books  about  the  American  Revolution  in  North 
Carolina,  this  story  recounts  Peter  Treegate's  efforts  to 
recruit  Scottish  settlers  for  the  American  cause.  The 
book  ends  with  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis. 

The  Road  to  Salem,  by  Adelaide  Fries.  (Chapel  Hill:  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1944),  grades  8-10.  The 
history  of  the  Moravian  Easter  Service  and  the  story  of 
the  Moravians  who  founded  Salem  are  presented.  Taken 
from  an  1803  autobiography  written  by  one  of  the  origi- 
nal founders. 

Rambling  Blues:  The  Life  and  Songs  of  Charlie  Poole,  by  Kinney 
Rorrer.  (London,  England:  Old  Time  Music,  1982), 
grades  9  and  up.  This  booklet  traces  the  life  and  times  of 
an  unusual  and  troubled  North  Carolina  musician.  Poole 
led  a  hard  life  that  contributed  to  his  early  death  in  1931. 
But  Poole's  music  earned  him  lasting  fame,  and  his  banjo- 
picking  style  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  blue- 
grass  music.  Black-and-white  photographs  and  a  discog- 
raphy  are  included. 

Children  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  by  May  Justis.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1952),  grades  5-7.  This  volume 
offers  fifteen  tales  of  childhood  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  along  with  folk  songs,  ballads,  fiddle  tunes, 
tall  tales,  etc. 

The  Jack  Tales  and  Grandfather  Tales  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1943  and  1948,  respectively),  edited  by  Richard 
Chase,  grades  6-8.  Colorful  tales,  North  Carolina  moun- 
tain folklore,  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  a  glossary  make 
these  volumes  valuable  sources  on  the  state's  folk 
heritage. 

Listen  to  the  Beat 

Folk  Legacy  Records,  Sharon,  Connecticut  06069. 

Songs  Traditionally  Sung  in  North  Carolina,  by  Betty  Smith. 
FSA  53,  $8.98,  price  includes  postage,  grades  4-12. 
Offers  an  excellent  selection  of  folk  music  from  this 
state,  sung  in  the  splendid  voice  of  this  North  Carolina 
native. 

Ray  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  Telling  Four  Tradi- 
tional jack  Tales,  FTA  14,  $8.98,  price  includes  postage, 
grades  K-12.  Hicks's  delivery  of  these  tales  captures  the 
fun  of  old-time  storytelling  and  provides  a  wonderful 
addition  to  the  written  jack  Tales  listed  above. 


Library  of  Congress,  Archives  of  Folk  Culture,  Folk 
Recordings,  Washington,  D.C.  20540.  Each  album  or 
cassette  costs  $8.95,  price  includes  postage.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Library  of  Congress,  M/B/RS  Division.  List- 
ings include: 

L   3:  Afro  American  Spirituals,    Work  Songs,  and  Ballads, 
recorded  in  the  South  between  1933  and  1939. 
L  21:  Anglo-American  Songs  and  Ballads,  recorded  between 
1938  and  1947  including  several  songs  performed  by 
Maud  Gentry  Long. 

L  37:  Delaware,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek,  music  of  American 
Indians,  recorded  between  1940  and  1952.  Cherokee 
selections  include  ceremonial  dance  songs  and  a  hymn. 
L  47  and  48:  jack  Tales,  all  recounted  by  Maud  Gentry 
Long,  1947,  Hot  Springs,  N.C. 

L68:  The  Robert  Winslow  Gordon  Collection,  1922-1932.  Con- 
tains pieces  by  several  North  Carolina  musicians  includ- 
ing Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford. 


Stanley  Hicks  and  his  cousin  Ray  Hicks,  master  story- 
tellers from  Watauga  County,  each  received  National  Her- 
itage Fellowships  in  1983,  the  nation's  highest  award  for 
excellence  in  preserving  our  cultural  heritage. 


MUSIC  FROM  THE  TAR  HEEL  COAST 

by  Wayne  Martin* 


For  many  North  Carolinians,  "traditional" 
music  has  come  to  mean  "mountain"  music. 
There  are  indeed  rich  folk  music  traditions 
that  have  been  passed  down  in  mountain 
communities.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
these  traditions  during  this  century  by  folk 
song  collectors.  So  the  tendency  to  view  North 
Carolina's  folk  heritage  as  part  of  mountain 
culture  is  understandable. 

Just  as  important,  however,  is  the  tradi- 
tional music  that  has  been  played  and  sung  in 
eastern  communities  bordering  the  sounds, 
rivers,  and  inlets  of  North  Carolina.  Coastal 
people  are  popularly  recognized  for  their  rich 
regional  accents.  Few  realize  that  the  same 
folk  culture  that  gave  rise  to  those  accents  also 
encouraged  the  playing  of  old-time  music. 
String  bands  playing  music  on  fiddles,  banjos, 
guitars,  mandolins,  autoharps,  pianos,  spoons, 
washboards,  jugs,  and  bones  could  be  heard  at 
square  dances  in  every  county  in  eastern 


North  Carolina  prior  to  World  War  II.  These 
bands  played  in  schoolhouses,  VFW  posts, 
dance  halls,  beach  pavilions,  and  of  course  in 
private  homes.  In  the  now  abandoned  town  of 
Portsmouth,  located  on  the  northern  end  of 
Core  Banks  across  the  inlet  from  Ocracoke, 
dances  often  were  held  every  night  of  the 
week  in  the  residents'  homes.  One  Ports- 
mouth fisherman  is  still  remembered  for  his 
practice  of  always  carrying  special  dancing 
slippers  in  his  hip  pockets  so  that  he  could 
quickly  make  himself  ready  for  the  nightly 
dances  when  he  came  in  from  fishing. 

Coastal  folk  music  shares  much  in  common 
with  the  tunes  played  in  the  mountains  and 
piedmont.  Like  their  western  neighbors,  shore 
residents  danced  to  string  band  music,  sang 
ballads  and  love  songs  for  entertainment,  and 
played  hymns  and  gospel  music  to  meet  their 
spiritual  needs.  In  addition,  blues  music  and  a 
strong  work  song  tradition  existed  in  many 


"Musician,  currently  residing  in  Arapahoe,  N.C. 


black  communities  on  the  coast.  Nevertheless, 
the  importance  of  the  water — whether  it  was 
the  ocean  or  one  of  the  many  rivers,  inlets, 
creeks,  or  swamps  dominating  the  geography 
of  the  area — colored  these  musical  traditions 
and  gave  them  a  unique  flavor. 

In  addition  to  favorite  dance  tunes  still  pop- 
ular across  the  state  like  "Soldiers  Joy,"  "Golden 
Slippers,"  "Alabama  Gals,"  and  "Cindy,"  coast- 
al residents  enjoyed  "Bobbin'  Around"  and 
"Hell  in  the  Marsh."  These  last  two  alluded  to 
life  in  a  coastal  environment  and  seem  to  have 
been  played  only  by  coastal  musicians. 

Even  more  distinctive  to  the  music  of  coastal 
North  Carolina  was  the  use  of  an  instrument 
that  never  gained  popularity  further  west — 
the  accordion.  In  many  coastal  towns  it  was  an 
accordion,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  fid- 
dle, that  provided  the  lead  at  square  dances. 
Worth  Mason,  one  of  the  last  active  traditional 
North  Carolina  accordionists,  recalls  learning 
many  of  his  tunes  while  listening  to  his  grand- 
father play  for  dances  in  and  near  Atlantic, 
North  Carolina,  during  the  1940s. 

How  did  the  accordion  come  to  the  coast? 
One  explanation  passed  down  in  the  Mason 
family  is  that  the  instrument  was  a  favorite  on 
English  sailing  ships  during  the  1800s.  Trade 
contacts  between  the  English  sailors  and  North 
Carolina  fishermen  introduced  the  instrument 
to  coastal  residents.  In  whatever  way  it  came 
to  this  state,  the  accordion  remained  essen- 
tially a  coastal  instrument  heard  at  many  a 
dance  and  party  in  the  area. 

Many  inhabitants  along  the  coast  claim  de- 
scent from  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  ances- 
tors. It  is  not  surprising  that  ballads  sung  in 
the  British  Isles,  like  "Barbara  Allen,"  "The 


String  band,  Portsmouth,  ca.  1940.  The  woman  in  the 
center  is  Lee  Dominique.  Photograph  courtesy  of  author. 


Windmill,  Carteret  County,  ca.  1900. 


Two  Sisters,"  and  "Lord  Thomas,"  are  also 
heard  in  coastal  homes.  These  old  ballads  have 
had  wide  appeal  over  hundreds  of  years  because 
they  address  the  universal  themes  of  love, 
fidelity,  and  jealousy.  In  addition  to  the  folk 
music  derived  from  the  British  Isles,  there  are 
a  number  of  ballads  and  songs  about  fisher- 
men and  sailors.  The  late  Captain  Albert  Ethe- 
ridge  of  Wanchese  used  to  sing  "The  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,"  a  ballad  depicting  the  rigors 
of  sailing  through  the  icy  storms  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  Harkers  Island  provided  the  more 
contemporary  ballad  "The  Booze  Yacht."  This 
song  recounts  a  day  during  Prohibition  when 
local  fishermen  caught  crates  of  illegal  Scotch 
whiskey  in  their  nets.  The  whiskey  had  been 
thrown  overboard  by  a  rumrunner  trying  to 
escape  the  Coast  Guard. 

A  song  for  sailors'  children  clearly  illus- 
trated the  influence  of  the  seashore  on  the 
music  of  the  area.  "The  Alphabet  Song"  was 
sung  by  many  children  in  the  area  as  they 
learned  the  alphabet.  The  version  Worth  Mason 
received  from  his  grandmother  began  like  this: 

A  is  the  anchor  you  all  know, 

B  is  the  bowsprit  hangs  o'er  the  bow, 

C  for  the  capstan  we  go  round, 

D  for  the  deck  where  the  sailors  are  found. 

Each  letter  in  turn  described  some  aspect  of  a 
sailing  ship  familiar  to  the  child  to  help  the 
child  remember  the  alphabet. 

Since  so  many  people  made  their  livings  as 
fishermen  or  sailors,  a  number  of  tunes  and 
songs  were  learned  during  sea  voyages  to 
other  states  or  countries.  For  example,  accor- 
dionist Worth  Mason  learned  pieces  like  "A 
'Rovin' "  and  "Blow  Ye  Winds  Westerly"  while 
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working  aboard  an  oceanographic  research 
vessel.  When  he  returned  to  Carteret  County 
he  taught  these  tunes  to  other  local  musicians 
who  included  them  in  their  repertoires  [collec- 
tions of  songs]. 

Occasionally  the  tunes  learned  at  sea  could 
only  be  sung  successfully  aboard  ship.  For 
many  years  black  fishermen  in  pursuit  of 
menhaden  fish  sang  work  songs  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  crews  pulling  in  nets  bulging 
with  tons  of  menhaden.  Songs  entitled  "Look- 
ing in  a  Barber  Shop  in  Georgia"  and  "Lazarus" 
were  placed  so  specifically  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
workers  that  many  singers  could  not  sing 
these  songs  unless  they  were  actually  drawing 
in  the  nets. 

If  the  vitality  of  folk  music  traditions  can  be 
judged  by  the  respect  accorded  local  musicians, 
then  the  folk  music  of  coastal  North  Carolina 
is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  state.  On  Harkers  Island 
people  still  talk  about  the  day  musician  Ivey 


Scott  escaped  a  jail  sentence  by  singing  a  hymn 
so  beautifully  that  a  tearful  judge  let  him  go 
free.  Craven  County  residents  vividly  remem- 
ber hearing  the  fiddle  music  of  the  then 
twelve-year-old  Erwin  Rouse,  as  he  sat  on  the 
back  of  a  flatbed  wagon  entertaining  scores  of 
farmers  bringing  their  tobacco  to  market.  He 
later  achieved  fame  by  composing  the  fiddle 
tune  "The  Orange  Blossom  Special." 

Be  it  string  band  music,  ballads,  hymns, 
blues  music,  or  work  songs,  coastal  North 
Carolinians  have  played  traditional  music  for 
many  years.  It  is  folk  music  flavored  by  the 
oceans,  rivers,  and  sounds  so  important  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  living  there.  Perhaps  field- 
work  will  be  done  in  the  near  future  to  docu- 
ment more  of  the  area's  rich  heritage.  As  this 
fieldwork  is  completed  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  traditional  music  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast  will  compare  favorably  with  that  found 
in  the  rest  of  our  state.  J) 


Port  of  Beaufort,  looking  east  from  Pivers  Island,  Carteret  County,  ca.  1900.  The  oceans,  rivers,  and  sounds  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast  flavored  the  music  traditions  of  its  residents. 
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Lauchlin  Shaw  of  Lillington,  North  Carolina. 
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THE  "GOOD  WAR" 


by  A.  C.  Snow* 

Studs  Terkel  called  it  the  "good  war"  in  his  book 
by  that  name.  And  if  there  was  ever  a  good  war,  it 
was  probably  World  War  II.  It  was  a  war  that  lifted 
America  from  the  hardships  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  found  our  nation  united  in  its  readiness  to 
sacrifice,  fight,  and  die  if  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  was  also  a  war  that  changed  not  only 
individual  lives,  but  also  our  nation's  habits, 
horizons,  and  future. 

December  7,  1941,  began  as  an  uneventful, 
sleepy  Sunday  for  me  and  millions  of  others  across 
America.  But  the  afternoon  news  that  crackled 
over  the  old  Philco  radio  in  our  living  room 
announcing  Japan's  sneak  attack  on  our  military 
forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii  turned  everything 
upside  down.  My  plans — and  those  of  other  juniors 
and  seniors  in  high  school  considering  college, 
farming,  or  work  in  nearby  cities — moved  to  the 
back  burner.  The  finger  on  the  "Uncle  Sam  Wants 
You"  recruiting  posters  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
post  offices,  bus  stations,  and  courthouses  now 
seemed  to  point  directly  at  each  one  of  us. 

Our  futures  remained  in  limbo  until  the 
expected  letter  arrived  from  the  draft  board 
ordering  us  to  report  to  the  nearest  town  for 
processing  at  7:00  A.M.  From  there  we  rode  a  bus  to 
the  closest  military  post,  in  my  case  Camp  Croft  in 
South  Carolina,  where  we  stripped  for  the  physical 
examination  that  decided  who  would  put  back  on 
their  civilian  clothes  and  who  would  that  very  day 
enter  the  army  and  don  khaki  uniforms. 

While  we  were  torn  between  thoughts  of  risking 
our  lives  and  suffering  the  stigma  of  being 
classified  4-F  [not  fit  for  active  military  service],  we 
never  thought  of  running  off  to  Canada  to  avoid 
the  draft  or  standing  in  picket  lines  to  protest  the 
war.  There  were  backward  glances  aplenty,  but  we 
went  to  war  without  complaint,  convinced  there 
was  no  alternative.  The  enemy  had  struck.  He  had 
to  be  repelled. 

Overnight  the  youth  of  America,  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  off  family  farms  or  out  of  their 
home  counties,  found  themselves  riding  the 
clacking  rails  to  faraway  places  with  strange- 
sounding  names  and  coping  for  the  first  time  with 
a  very  painful  affliction  called  acute  homesickness. 
For  me  the  distance  between  my  hill  country  home 
and  army  boot  camp  might  have  been  100  or  1,000 
miles.  The  miles  did  not  matter  as  much  as  the 
stark  reality  of  separation  from  my  family  and 
friends. 

During  the  war  years  bus  station  goodbyes, 
quick  romances,  and  impulsive  marriages  blos- 
somed, as  did  war  movies  and  songs  like  "Don't  Sit 
Under  the  Apple  Tree  with  Anyone  Else  but  Me." 
For  thousands  more  at  the  homefront  the  war  also 
meant  the  dreaded  "We  regret  to  inform  you  .  .  ." 
telegram,  delivered  by  little  boys  on  bicycles.  Gold 
stars  were  placed  by  grieving  families  in  living 
room  windows  of  the  homes  where  someone  had 
died.  The  home  folks  kept  up  with  all  the  battles. 
They  marked  the  advances  of  American  forces  on 


world  maps,  grieved  at  every  battle  lost,  and 
celebrated  every  campaign  won. 

For  the  men  shipping  out  to  war,  the  further  we 
traveled  from  home  the  more  geography  we 
learned.  Names  like  Anzio,  Milne  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf, 
Mt.  Suribachi,  Omaha  Beach,  Luzon,  Bastogne, 
and  Okinawa  were  permanently  etched  on  our 
minds  along  with  vivid,  often  painful  memories. 
And  then  one  day  in  August,  1945,  when  it  seemed 
that  the  war  would  go  on  forever,  a  new  name 
burst  upon  the  world:  Hiroshima.  The  atomic  age 
in  all  its  terrible  fury  had  been  born  during  the  final 
days  of  World  War  II. 

We  came  home  from  the  war  to  parades, 
cheering  throngs,  open  arms,  and  the  business  of 
picking  up  our  lives  and  finding  a  niche  in  the 
booming  economy.  In  exchange  for  our  service, 
America  offered  its  veterans  college  educations, 
new  homes,  and  job  opportunities. 

But  this  "good  war"  took  a  terrible  toll  in  lost 
lives,  mangled  bodies,  and  broken  minds.  There 
were  individual  nightmares  that  would  last  a 
lifetime.  There  was  the  collective  nightmare  of 
Germany's  concentration  camps  that  destroyed 
millions  of  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children.  And 
there  is  the  lingering  nightmare  of  a  mushroom- 
shaped  cloud  hovering  over  all  civilizations. 

There  is  no  "good  war."  We  all  know  that.  But 
World  War  II  received  that  description  because  it 
was  the  last  war  in  which  Americans  knew  why 
they  fought,  what  the  ground  rules  were,  and 
believed  in  the  ultimate  victory. 

For  me,  and  I  suspect  for  millions  of  young  men 
like  me,  World  War  II  was  the  single  most 
overwhelming  event  of  a  lifetime.  After  forty-four 
years  the  jungle  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  on 
which  I  landed  have  become  blurred  in  my  mind. 
There  are  moments,  though,  when  the  places, 
people,  and  events  are  as  vivid  as  yesterday's  work 
at  the  office  or  today's  headlines.  The  "good  war,"  a 
chapter  in  your  history  textbooks,  remains  the 
focal  point  of  our  lives — the  soldiers,  families, 
civilians,  and  friends  who  lived  it. 


'Editor  of  the  Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh. 


On  the  Road 

Fayetteville  Arsenal  Encampment,  Old  Arsenal 
Grounds,  Haymount  Street,  Fayetteville,  April  19-20, 
1986.  Make  plans  now  to  attend  this  military  encamp- 
ment program.  It  is  free  to  the  public  and  will  offer 
period  reenactments  and  living  history  demonstrations 
illustrating  the  Revolution,  Civil  War,  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  World  War  I.  Participants  will  also 
include  members  of  a  special  forces  unit  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  encampment  is  sponsored  by  the 
Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear  in  Fayetteville. 

Awards  Day  1986,  Peace  College,  Raleigh,  May  23, 
1986.  Come  hear  and  sing  along  with  the  guest  artists 
appearing  at  the  folk  music  festival  on  Friday  morning  at 
Awards  Day.  The  program  will  replace  the  usual  history 
workshops  and  offer  junior  historians  the  chance  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  music  described  in  this  year's  winter 
issue  of  the  TH]H.  The  THJHA  received  a  $2,600  Folk 
Life  Initiatives  Grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to 
bring  outstanding  North  Carolina  musicians  to  Raleigh 
to  entertain  Awards  Day  participants.  Y'all  come! 

USS  North  Carolina  Memorial,  Wilmington.  Visit  this 
dramatic  reminder  of  America's  naval  combat  during 
World  War  II.  This  battleship,  nicknamed  the  "Show- 
boat," participated  in  virtually  all  major  campaigns  in  the 
Pacific.  The  battleship  received  fifteen  battle  stars  for 
combat  duty  in  operations  that  included  Guadalcanal, 
the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Gilbert  Islands,  the  Marianas, 
Leyte,  Luzon,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa.  The  USS  North 
Carolina  served  for  three-and-one-half  years  in  the 
Pacific,  received  air  and  torpedo  attacks,  and  suffered 
casualties.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1945, 
was  decommissioned  in  1947,  and  became  a  battleship 
memorial  berthed  at  Wilmington  in  1962.  Open  year 
round  to  the  public. The  admission  fee  covers  the 
battleship  tour  and  museum.  During  the  summer  a 
sight-and-sound  performance  highlights  the  combat 
service  of  this  proud  ship. 

"The  Means  of  Defense,"  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  Raleigh,  November,  1986.  This  exhibition  will 
showcase  the  museum's  military  collection  and  feature 
items  ranging  in  age  from  the  1580s  up  to  sophisticated 
twentieth-century  weapons.  Flags  and  uniforms  also 
will  be  included.  In  addition  the  history  of  the  state 
militia  and  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard  will  be 
traced.  Come  and  see  the  evolution  of  mankind's  military 
might. 

Things  to  Read 

Taffy  of  Torpedo  junction,  by  Nell  Wise  Wechter.  (Winston- 
Salem:  Blair  Publishing  Co.,  1957),  grades  four  through 
six.  An  outstanding  adventure  story  set  on  Hatteras 
Island  during  World  War  II.  Based  on  facts  concerning 


the  German  submarines  lurking  off  the  Tar  Heel  coast 
during  the  war,  it  offers  exciting  information  about 
North  Carolina's  closest  contact  with  the  enemy  during 
that  period.  Winner  of  the  AAUW  award  for  juvenile 
literature. 


"The  Night  of  the  Roper,"  by  Homer  H.  Hickam,  Jr.,  in 
American  History  Illustrated,  part  1  in  Vol.  XIX,  No.  6 
(October,  1984)  and  part  2  in  Vol.  XIX,  No.  7  (November, 
1984).  The  USS  Roper,  a  naval  destroyer,  clashed  with  the 
U-85  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  a  significant  but 
little  known  episode  during  the  early  tense  days  of  World 
War  II.  Photographs  from  naval  archives  and  from  the 
collections  of  people  who  served  on  the  Roper  vividly 
highlight  the  narrative  based  on  interviews  with  officers 
and  crewmen  from  the  vessel. 

Reader's  Digest  Illustrated  Story  of  World  War  II.  (Pleasantville, 
N.Y.,  1969),  grades  eight  and  up.  Index,  chronology, 
maps.  An  illustrated  account  of  World  War  II  from  Pearl 
Harbor  through  the  surrender  of  Japan  in  1945.  Many  of 
the  photographs  come  from  military  archives  in  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan.  The  volume  offers 
concise  accounts  of  the  major  campaigns  and  gives  a  fine 
overview  of  the  war. 

North  Carolina's  Role  in  World  War  II,  by  Sarah  McCulloh 
Lemmon.  (Raleigh:  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  1964),  grades  nine  and  up.  This  sixty-eight  page 
pamphlet  discusses  the  contributions  of  North  Carolin- 
ians in  World  War  II  both  on  the  homefront  and  in 
combat.  There  are  some  photographs  and  a  list  of  books 
for  additional  reading. 

Audiovisuals  to  Watch 

"The  Holocaust:  A  North  Carolina  Perspective." 

Extension  Services,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
109  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  27611.  Grades  eight  and  up. 
This  slide-tape  program  runs  approximately  twenty 
minutes  and  includes  a  written  script.  Produced  by  the 
North  Carolina  Holocaust  Committee,  the  program  has 
two  purposes.  It  details  the  overall  events  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  it  also  underscores  the  impact  on 
individuals  who  survived  the  death  camps.  Some  Jewish 
victims  of  Nazi  concentration  camps  who  escaped  death 
later  moved  to  North  Carolina.  These  survivors  provide 
strong  emotional  testimony  about  their  experiences  and 
family  losses  during  Hitler's  regime.  The  museum  has 
one  copy  available  to  the  public.  There  is  a  $1.00  rental 
fee  to  cover  shipping  and  handling  costs  that  will  be 
billed  to  the  user. 
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FIGHTING  THE  WAR  ON  THE  HOMEFRONT 

byjo  Ann  Williford* 


In  1944  this  Gl  home  on  furlough  visited  his  girlfriend  and  her  family  at  Brown  Summit  in  Guilford 
County.  Left  to  right  are  Kathleen  Green;  Hattie  Green;  Baron  Troxler;  Johnny  Green;  and  LaVerne 
Green.  Kathleen  Green  and  Baron  Troxler  later  married.  Photo  from  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
Collectiun  No.  8374,  Photographic  Archives,  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Well-trained,  well-armed  forces  are  essen- 
tial to  winning  any  war.  But  who  sees  to  it  that 
the  food,  clothing,  machinery,  and  ammuni- 
tion needed  by  the  military  are  produced 
efficiently  and  that  troop  and  civilian  morale 
remain  high?  These  matters  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  people  who  fight  the  war  on  the 
homefront.  During  World  War  II  life  for  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  this  state  and 
across  America  changed  drastically  and 
required  many  sacrifices. 

Equipping,  transporting,  and  maintaining 
troops  during  the  war  proved  an  expensive 
undertaking  that  had  an  immediate  impact  on 
North  Carolina.  By  December,  1942,  North 
Carolina  had  more  servicemen  within  its 
borders  than  any  other  state,  housing  the 
nation's  largest  army  artillery  post  (Fort 
Bragg),  largest  Coast  Guard  station  (at 
Elizabeth  City),  two  large  Marine  bases  (Camp 
Lejeune  and  Cherry  Point),  and  the  largest 
glider  base  (Laurinburg-Maxton  Army  Air 
Base).  Taxes  paid  by  Americans  covered  part 
of  this  expense.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  had 
to  be  borrowed  by  the  federal  government 
from  individuals  and  banks. 


This  borrowing  was  done  primarily  through 
the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  A  person 
who  bought  a  war  bond  loaned  his  money  to 
the  government  for  several  years.  School- 
children bought  many  war  stamps  and  pasted 
them  in  special  books.  When  the  books  were 
filled,  the  students  traded  them  in  for  a  war 
bond.  Special  stamp  and  bond  booths  popped 
up  in  North  Carolina  schools  from  the 
elementary  levels  through  high  school. 
Competitions  between  classes  and  schools 
were  sponsored  to  see  which  competitor  could 
raise  the  most  money. 

There  were  major  campaigns  to  encourage 
adults  to  buy  bonds  as  well.  Many  lures 
enticed  them.  Sometimes  movie  stars  made 
visits  to  North  Carolina  to  ask  people  to 
support  the  war.  For  the  price  of  a  war  bond, 
citizens  of  Wake  County  got  to  ride  around 
the  county  courthouse  in  a  jeep  or  see  a 
Japanese  submarine  captured  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Some  counties  and  organizations  contributed 
to  war  loan  drives  that  paid  for  specific  pieces 
of  war  equipment.  Rutherford  County  resi- 
dents' donations  purchased  a  Flying  Fortress 
(B-17)  during  the  fourth  war  loan  campaign, 


'Education  Coordinator,  State  Capitol,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


Rutherford  County  residents  purchased 
enough  bonds  during  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  Campaign  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  this  Flying  Fortress.  These 
bombers,  used  extensively  during  World 
War  II,  carried  up  to  ten  tons  of  bombs 
plus  thirteen  fifty-calibre  machine  guns. 


April,  1941.  This  migrant  worker,  eating  his  meal  in  the 
corner  of  an  old  barn,  worked  on  the  construction  of 
Fort  Bragg  just  before  America  entered  World  War  II. 
Library  of  Congress,  FSA  Collection. 


and  the  bomber  was  duly  named  the  "Ruther- 
ford County,  N.C."  Salem  College  students 
earned  citations  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  for  buying  enough 
bonds  and  stamps  to  pay  for  one  "Tank- 
Ammunition  Trailer  M-8"  and  for  "One  Field 
Ambulance."  In  all,  North  Carolinians  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  to  the  war  effort 
through  the  purchase  of  bonds. 

Although  North  Carolina's  eastern  sea- 
board never  suffered  a  direct  attack  during  the 
war,  the  state's  newspapers  and  Office  of  Civi- 
lian Defense  mobilized  to  prepare  citizens  for 
the  worst.  One  Chowan  Herald  headline  in  July, 
1943,  solemnly  warned  that  "Air  Raids  Seen 
As  Possibility  in  N.C.  Cities  Along  Coast"  and 
urged  its  readers  to  watch  out  for  enemy 
aircraft  "seriously,  and  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  .  .  ."  Sirens  were  installed  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountains  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  enemy  planes.  Air  raid  drills  were 
held.  Men  and  women  studied  printed  plane 
silhouettes  to  learn  the  shape  of  enemy 
aircraft  and  carefully  scanned  the  state's  rural 
skies.  Volunteers  underwent  training  for  such 
duties  as  air  raid  wardens  and  first  aid 
specialists.  Citizens  learned  how  to  blackout 
their  homes  and  businesses  so  at  night  their 
lights  would  not  be  visible  from  the  air  or  sea. 

Civil  defense  wardens  saw  to  it  that  people 
obeyed  the  rules.  One  Wilmington  depart- 
ment store  clerk  was  arrested,  convicted,  and 
fined  "for  smoking  a  lighted  cigarette  upon  the 
streets  after  having  been  warned  by  a  person 
in  authority  to  extinguish  it."  Residents  of 
Morehead  City  and  Beaufort  began  to  take  the 
blackout  regulations  seriously  when  114 
violators  were  arrested  and  fined  during  a 
one-week  campaign  to  enforce  the  rules. 
People  who  lived  along  certain  coastal  roads 
closed  to  night  traffic  because  of  the  German 
U-boats  off  the  coast  had  to  tape  over  their 
headlights  so  that  only  narrow  slits  remained 
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open.  They  could  not  drive  faster  than  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  on  the  closed  roads  either. 

The  State  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
sponsored  a  war  gas  school  as  well,  located  at 
Chapel  Hill.  There  they  taught  gas  officers 
how  to  identify  deadly  war  gases,  how  to  use 
gas  masks,  and  methods  of  first  aid  and 
decontamination  in  case  of  gas  attacks.  They 
even  applied  small  doses  of  mustard  gas  to 
their  forearms  to  study  its  effects  and  how  the 
cleansing  agent  stopped  them. 

Another  major  problem  faced  by  all  Ameri- 
cans was  wartime  shortages  of  groceries  and 
consumer  goods.  The  shortages  occurred  for 
several  reasons.  Some  imported  commodities 
were  given  only  to  the  military  during  the 
war.  Other  imported  goods  were  limited  in 
quantity  because  of  shipping  losses.  Produc- 
tion of  many  American  items  was  stopped  by 
the  government  because  they  were  not 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  Most  food, 
clothing,  and  equipment  went  to  support  the 
armed  forces.  What  remained  had  to  be  shared 
by  civilians. 

Two  systems  dealt  with  shortages.  One 
method  evenly  distributed  certain  goods, 
giving  all  citizens  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
set  amounts  of  the  items.  This  was  called 
nonselective  rationing,  and  it  applied  to  such 
things  as  sugar,  meat,  butter,  and  shoes.  Each 
citizen  held  ration  stamps  issued  by  the 
government  worth  a  certain  number  of 
points.  These  were  used  along  with  money  to 
buy  rationed  goods.  Shortages  in  fresh 
produce  could  also  be  met  by  individual  or 
community  victory  gardens.  By  growing  and 


canning  their  own  vegetables,  the  public 
reduced  their  need  for  commercial  canned 
goods  required  for  servicemen  overseas. 

The  second  method,  called  selective  ration- 
ing, was  used  for  products  that  were 
extremely  scarce.  For  instance,  there  were  no 
new  cars  manufactured  in  America  between 
February  7,  1942,  and  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1945.  Neither  were  many  bicycles,  typewrit- 
ers, refrigerators,  or  other  metal  products 
made  once  the  war  started.  Metal  was  needed 
to  manufacture  planes  and  weapons.  Used 
cars  and  bicycles  available  for  sale  went  to 
people  who  needed  them  most — particularly 
those  who  had  jobs  important  to  the  war 
effort. 

Americans  restricted  by  the  rationing 
system  still  managed  to  donate  scarce  items  to 
the  war  effort  by  salvaging.  Today  we  would 
call  it  recycling.  The  military's  need  for  paper, 
grease,  nylon,  rubber,  and  metal  remained 
high.  Citizens  were  urged  to  save  products 
containing  these  materials  and  turn  them  in  at 
collection  centers.  Schoolchildren  across  the 
state  carried  out  scrap  drives.  They  collected 
such  things  as  keys,  tin  cans,  bathtubs,  old 
metal  and  rubber  toys,  and  newspapers.  The 
city  of  Raleigh  tore  up  old  streetcar  rails  to 
donate  for  scrap  metal  drives.  However,  when 
someone  suggested  that  the  state  should  melt 
down  the  Revolutionary  War  cannons  stand- 
ing at  the  Capitol,  there  was  an  outcry  of 
protest.  There  were  limits  to  the  sacrifices  the 
public  felt  willing  to  make.  The  Revolutionary 
War  cannons  survived  World  War  II  intact  and 
remain  on  Capitol  Square  to  this  day. 


A  1943  class  of  civilians  attended  a  lecture  on 
identifying  aircraft,  held  in  Wilmington.  U.S.  Army 
photo. 


In  August,  1943,  volunteers  attended  a  war  gas  school 
sponsored  by  the  State  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  This 
squad  learned  decontamination  procedures  in  case  of 
a  gas  bomb  attack. 
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These  pictures  illustrate  four  areas  where  students 
volunteered  their  services  during  the  war.  (Top,  left) 
Students  in  Concord  collected  scrap  rubber  and  metal, 
1942.  (Top,  right)  Coltrane  School  students  in 
Cabarrus  County  learned  first-aid  skills,  1942. 
(Bottom,  left)  Burton  Elementary  School  pupils  in 
Durham  County  contributed  money  to  the  war  effort. 
(Bottom,  left)  Forsyth  County  first  graders  grew 
incredible  radishes  in  their  school  victory  garden. 


A  manpower  shortage  was  yet  another 
problem.  Those  left  at  home,  women  and  the 
men  excused  from  military  duty,  filled  jobs 
previously  held  by  men  who  had  entered  the 
service.  "Rosie  the  Riveter"  became  the 
symbol  for  women  who  took  over  important 
jobs  in  defense  plants  and  other  vital  areas. 
North  Carolina  women  helped  build  Liberty 
Ships  in  the  yards  of  the  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  Wilmington.  They 
also  worked  at  the  Fairchild  Aircraft  Plant  in 
Burlington,  assembling  military  planes. 
Schoolchildren  replaced  farm  laborers  who 
had  left  for  war.  For  six  weeks  in  1943  the 
school  day  in  Wake  County  was  shortened  to 


operate  from  8:00  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M.  so  children 
could  spend  their  afternoons  picking  cotton  on 
Wake  County  farms.  Even  Governor  J. 
Melville  Broughton  and  his  wife  spent  several 
afternoons  picking  cotton. 

For  almost  four  years  the  American  people 
were  reminded  daily  that  they  must  do  their 
part  to  speed  the  victory  by  rationing, 
salvaging,  promoting  troop  morale  with  USO 
entertainments,  contributing  their  resources, 
and  preparing  for  defense.  In  the  end  North 
Carolinians  could  be  proud  of  their  efforts. 
After  the  war  Governor  Gregg  Cherry, 
recalling  the  sacrifices  they  made,  stated  that, 
"This  was  cooperative  democracy  at  its  best." 


DANGER  AND  DEATH  IN  TORPEDO  JUNCTION 

by  Joe  A.  Mobley* 


Explosive  action  erupted  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast  during  the  first  six  months  of 
World  War  II.  Even  before  Germany  declared 
war  on  the  United  States  in  December,  1941, 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  had  become  a  major 
site  for  German  submarines  or  U-boats 
[unterseeboots]  on  the  lookout  for  the  ships  of 
their  enemies.  North  Carolina  fishermen 
often  reported  spotting  German  submarines 
on  the  surface  before  the  Japanese  bombing  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  After  that  event,  when  the  war 
between  America  and  Germany  became 
official,  American  ships  in  the  vicinity  of 
North  Carolina's  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape 
Hatteras  also  fell  prey  to  the  skilled  and  deadly 
hunters  on  the  U-boats. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Germany  entered 
the  war  well  prepared.  The  powerful  Ger- 
man navy  boasted  an  entire  fleet  of  500-ton 
U-boats,  each  manned  by  a  determined  crew. 
Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  German 
Admiral  Karl  Doenitz,  commander  of  the 
submarine  fleet,  dispatched  six  of  the  danger- 
ous underwater  vessels  to  destroy  American 
East  Coast  shipping.  He  called  his  naval 
campaign  Paukenschlag,  which  means  "Roll  of 
Drums."  By  January,  1942,  at  least  nineteen 
German  submarines  patrolled  the  western 
Atlantic.  The  accuracy  of  their  attacks  quickly 
earned  the  ships  and  crews  the  nicknames  of 
"hearses"  and  "pallbearers"  among  American 
seamen  because  death  followed  U-boat  strikes 
time  after  time. 

These  Nazi  raiders  first  struck  off  the  Tar 
Heel  coast  on  January  18, 1942.  Several  hours 
before  the  dawn  of  that  day  the  oil  tanker 
Allan  Jackson  was  proceeding  northward  in  a 
calm  sea  sixty  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras.  The 
tanker  transported  crude  oil  from  Colombia, 
South  America,  to  New  York.  At  1:30  a.m.  a 
German  U-boat  lurking  in  the  area  fired  two 
torpedoes  that  struck  the  Allan  Jackson  and 
exploded.  The  second  explosion  split  the  ship 
in  two  and  spilled  its  cargo  of  7.5  million 
gallons  of  crude  oil  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
vessel  and  the  oil-soaked  sea  around  it  were 
engulfed  in  flames.  Unfortunately  most  of  the 
tanker's  lifeboats  were  not  serviceable  and 
many  sailors  died.  Some  of  the  crew  who 
managed  to  abandon  ship  clung  for  hours  to 
wreckage.  Later  that  day  the  United  States 
destroyer  Roe  picked  up  the  survivors. 

The  first  submarine  attack  along  the  Tar 
Heel  coast  had  been  costly.  The  tanker  and  its 
valuable  cargo  were  lost,  and  only  thirteen  of 


the  thirty-five  crewmen  survived.  The  sinking 
of  the  Allan  Jackson  marked  the  start  of  the 
large-scale  destruction  of  Allied  shipping  that 
quickly  earned  the  North  Carolina  coast  the 
wartime  name  of  Torpedo  Junction. 

U-boats  sank  eight  more  Allied  ships  during 
January,  1942,  and  the  same  number  went 
down  in  February.  Among  these  victims  was 
the  British  tanker  Empire  Gem.  Only  the  captain 
and  one  crewman  survived  its  sinking.  One 
Hatteras  resident  recalled  watching  the  ship's 
demise.  "Here  at  Hatteras  the  island  shook 
with  explosions  at  sea.  We  could  hear  the 
cannon.  We  felt  the  shocks,  one  after  another. 
Windows  rattled.  ...  A  big  oil  tanker,  the 
Empire  Gem  .  .  .  burned  for  days,  filling  the  sea 
with  flames  and  smoke."  Another  victim  was 
the  American  Venore.  Twenty-one  sailors  from 
the  Venore  died  when  that  vessel  sank  off 
Diamond  Shoals.  Other  ships  destroyed  by 
German  torpedoes  included  the  Brazilian 
passenger  ship  Buarque  and  the  Norwegian 
cargo  vessel  Blink.  Although  twenty-three 
men  from  the  Blink  escaped  in  a  lifeboat, 
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seventeen  died  after  drifting  on  the  wintery 
Atlantic  for  three  days. 

By  March,  1942,  the  Nazis  had  organized 
their  U-boats  into  killer  packs  that  communi- 
cated by  wireless  radio  and  attacked  at  night. 
Too  often  North  Carolina  residents  unwit- 
tingly aided  the  German  attackers  by  burning 
electric  lights  at  night.  Incredibly  unprepared 
for  war,  American  officials  had  failed  to  order 
a  blackout  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  City  and 
harbor  lights  lit  up  the  Tar  Heel  shoreline. 
Prowling  German  submarines  caught  their 
prey  silhouetted  against  the  illuminated 
horizon.  Allied  ships  were  also  easy  victims  for 
other  reasons.  Their  convoys  were  unescorted 
by  warships,  they  failed  to  take  evasive  action 
like  zig-zagging  while  running  the  gauntlet 
off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  they  filled 
their  radio  transmissions  with  information 
about  their  cargoes  and  destinations.  Even 
American  naval  vessels  foolishly  radioed  their 
positions  and  departure  dates,  to  the  delight  of 
the  listening  Germans. 

During  March  the  U-boats  sank  an  average 
of  almost  one  Allied  ship  per  day  along  North 
Carolina's  Outer  Banks.  On  the  night  of 
March  18,  five  vessels  went  down  off  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout — the  tankers 
Papoose,  W.  E.  Hutton,  and  £.  M.  Clark,  and  the 
freighters  Liberator  and  Kassandra  Louloudis. 


People  living  next  to  the  shore  heard  the 
explosions  and  watched  the  fires  burning  at 
sea.  America's  wartime  government  did  not 
allow  official  reports  on  the  shipping  destruc- 
tion to  be  released,  but  coastal  residents 
"knew  that  wasn't  the  ocean  burning  out 
there." 

As  the  destruction  continued,  death  tolls 
ran  high.  The  sinking  of  the  American  tanker 
Dixie  Arrow,  for  instance,  claimed  eleven  lives 
on  March  26.  On  the  following  day  the 
Panamanian  freighter  Equipoise  sank  with  the 
loss  of  thirty-eight  crewmen.  At  least  one 
North  Carolinian,  James  Baugham  Gaskill  of 
Ocracoke  Island,  was  killed  by  the  German 
raiders.  Gaskill  was  an  engineer  aboard  the 
freighter  Caribsea,  torpedoed  southeast  of 
Ocracoke.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
mounted  as  the  U-boats  repeatedly  moved  in 
for  the  kill. 

The  crews  of  the  undersea  boats  that 
hunted  so  effectively  in  North  Carolina's 
waters  were  men  especially  suited  and  trained 
for  submarine  warfare.  They  were  sailors  who 
could  withstand  danger,  cramped  quarters, 
and  long  hours  of  tension.  These  "sea  wolves" 
worked  and  slept  in  shifts.  Sometimes  they 
suffered  Blechkaller,  a  form  of  nervous  strain 
that  could  drive  them  to  violent  hysteria, 
especially  after  long  hours  hiding  on  the 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard  attacked  and  destroyed  this  German  U-boat  in  1944.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  photo. 
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Depth  charges  dropped  by  the  coast  guard  explode  in  the  Atlantic  during  a  sub  hunt.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  photo. 


bottom  of  the  ocean  while  depth  charges 
dropped  by  the  Allies  exploded  around  them. 
The  tenacity,  self-control,  and  "killer  instinct" 
of  German  submariners,  especially  the 
commanders,  accounted  for  much  of  their 
success.  In  less  than  three  months  the  U-boats 
sank  fifty  large  vessels  off  the  Tar  Heel  coast. 
So  far  not  a  single  submarine  had  been 
destroyed. 

By  mid-April,  1942,  however,  the  tide  of 
battle  began  to  shift  in  Torpedo  Junction.  The 
United  States  and  its  friends  slowly  developed 
methods  to  combat  the  sinister  undersea 
boats.  The  American  government  finally 
ordered  a  blackout  of  the  eastern  coastline. 
Great  Britain  dispatched  a  number  of  armed 
trawlers  to  search  for  U-boats  off  North 
Carolina.  United  States  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  planes  patrolled  for  submarines,  and 
ship  convoys  adopted  protective  maneuvers. 
American  mines  and  nets  blocked  the 
approach  of  submarines  and  provided  safe 
anchorage  at  Cape  Lookout. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  antisubmarine 
measures,  the  scene  was  set  for  the  first 
sinking  of  a  German  U-boat  by  an  American 
vessel  during  World  War  II.  That  event 


occurred  on  April  14,  1942,  when  the  United 
States  destroyer  Roper  caught  the  German 
U-85  on  the  surface  at  Wimble  Shoals.  The 
Roper  eluded  a  torpedo  fired  by  the  U-85  and 
then  opened  fire  with  its  deck  guns,  seriously 
damaging  the  U-boat  as  it  submerged.  Depth 
charges  from  the  destroyer  tore  apart  the 
submarine.  The  Roper  crew  recovered  the 
bodies  of  a  number  of  German  sailors  who 
floated  to  the  surface. 

The  United  States  Navy  claimed  another 
victory  on  May  2, 1942,  when  a  destroyer  sank 
a  U-boat  off  Cape  Fear.  A  week  later  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Icarus  sank  the  U-352  at  Cape 
Lookout  with  depth  charges  and  sustained  fire 
from  its  deck  guns.  A  number  of  the  U-352's 
crew,  including  Captain  Hellmut  Rathke, 
were  captured  and  transported  to  a  prisoner- 
of-war  camp  in  North  Carolina.  The  United 
States  Navy  sank  two  other  U-boats  at 
undisclosed  sites  off  the  Tar  Heel  coast,  one  on 
May  11  and  the  other  on  May  19,  1942. 

These  American  successes  did  not  halt 
entirely  the  destruction  of  Allied  shipping  off 
North  Carolina.  Between  May  and  July,  1942, 
twelve  vessels  were  sunk,  a  number  by 
German  mines.  Nevertheless,  from  the  end  of 
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July,  1942,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
Germans  managed  to  sink  only  a  few  ships  in 
North  Carolina  waters.  According  to  David 
Stick,  an  authority  on  North  Carolina  ship 
disasters,  eighty-seven  vessels  were  lost  off 
the  Outer  Banks  during  the  war.  Two  thirds 
of  these  went  down  during  torpedo  attacks  by 
U-boats.  The  others  struck  mines,  were 


stranded,  or  foundered  at  sea.  When  these 
ships  descended  to  the  ocean  floor,  they  joined 
hundreds  of  other  silent  wrecks  in  North 
Carolina's  maritime  graveyard.  There  they 
still  rest — eerie  underwater  reminders  of 
World  War  II's  naval  battles  off  our  coast 
when  German  U-boats  patrolled  and  briefly 
dominated  Torpedo  Junction. 


The  USS  Roper,  a  destroyer  dating  from  World 
War  I,  became  the  first  American  vessel  to  sink  a 
German  U-boat  during  the  war.  That  event 
occurred  on  April  14, 1942.  Here  the  officers  and 
crewmen  on  the  starboard  bridge  wing  of  the 
Roper  study  a  sighting.  Courtesy  of  both 
Commander  Winfield  DeLong,  U.S.  Navy 
(Retired)  and  Homer  H.  Hickam,  Jr. 


In  1942  Lieutenant  Winfield  DeLong,  shown 
testing  a  rifle,  served  as  the  torpedo  officer  on  the 
USS  Roper.  When  the  Roper  battled  the  U-85, 
DeLong  did  not  have  time  to  aim  and  fire  his 
torpedoes  before  the  German  vessel  began 
submerging.  The  Roper  crew  sank  the  U-85  by 
firing  deck  guns  and  depth  charges.  There  were 
no  German  survivors.  Courtesy  of  both  Com- 
mander Winfield  DeLong,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) 
and  Homer  H.  Hickam,  Jr. 


Three  German  crewmen  on  board  this  U-boat  in 
1 944  were  luckier  than  the  crew  of  the  U-85.  They 
survived  the  sinking  of  their  submarine  and  were 
picked  up  by  a  coast  guard  boarding  party.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  photo. 
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MYSTERIOUS  NAZI  PRISONERS  NEXT  DOOR 

by  Robert  D.  Billinger,  Jr.* 


Amid  the  bustle  of  life  in  North  Carolina 
during  World  War  II  they  were  easily  over- 
looked by  adults.  Children  noticed.  Margaret 
Sampson  of  Wilmington  remembered  the 
mysterious  German  prisoners  whose  camp 
was  located  across  from  her  school.  She 
wondered  who  they  were  and  how  they  came 
to  be  in  North  Carolina. 

The  strange  men  whom  Margaret  saw  were 
Nazi  soldiers.  There  were  over  10,000  of  them 
in  the  state,  housed  in  eighteen  camps.  North 
Carolina's  prisoners  of  war  (POWs)  were  part 
of  a  total  of  378,000  German  prisoners 
scattered  in  660  camps  across  forty-five 
states.  This  state  also  accommodated  many 
Italian  prisoners  before  Italy's  surrender.  Clad 
in  GI  fatigues  or  denims,  the  POWs  looked  like 
other  servicemen  except  for  the  PW  stenciled 
in  orange  or  black  on  their  pants  and  shirts. 

The  German  soldiers  and  their  North 
Carolina  "hosts"  found  that  the  POW  expe- 
rience taught  them  many  things.  An  Ameri- 
can guard  in  Winston-Salem  found  no  horns 
sprouting  from  the  heads  of  the  German 
"devils."  A  German  escapee  from  Camp 
Butner  in  Granville  County  liked  America  so 
much  that  he  did  not  turn  himself  in  to  the  FBI 
until  1959,  fourteen  years  after  the  war  had 
ended.  Stereotypes  could  be  broken  on  both 
sides  as  familiarity  bred  mutual  respect  or  at 
least  tolerance. 

Feelings  of  tolerance  grew  slowly  and  did 
not  always  develop,  however.  The  first 
German  prisoners  to  be  confined  in  the  United 
States  were  placed  at  Fort  Bragg  in  Cumber- 
land County.  They  came  from  the  U-352,  sunk 


off  the  Outer  Banks  on  May  9,  1942,  by  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Icarus.  Proud  submariners 
with  an  excellent  war  record,  they  did  not 
accept  easily  their  defeat  and  capture  at 
American  hands.  Mutual  respect  was  not  the 
feeling  among  Afrika  Korps  veterans  who 
arrived  in  North  Carolina  after  their  capture 
by  the  British  in  1943.  They  regarded  their 
defeat  as  an  accident  of  war  and  even  looked 
down  on  later  German  prisoners  captured  at 
Normandy.  Other  Germans  particularly 
resented  the  American  guards  who  were 
Jewish.  Also,  some  POWs  remained  loyal  to 
the  Nazi  regime  while  others  did  not.  Fights 
occurred  between  the  two  factions  at  times. 
One  German  sergeant  told  his  American 
captors  that: 

he  was  a  soldier  and  in  this  respect  his  foremost 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  camp  was  operated 
properly.  He  further  explained  that  his  job  was 
difficult.  Because  of  his  insistence  on  a  clean, 
orderly  and  well-disciplined  camp,  he  was  often 
accused  of  leaning  toward  the  American  authori- 
ties. He  felt  that  he  had  to  carefully  walk  the  middle 
road  between  the  pro-  and  anti-Nazis  in  fulfilling 
his  mission. 


The  next  prisoners  of  war  arrived  in  the 
state  in  the  spring  of  1944.  They  initially  lived 
in  compounds  at  Camp  Davis  (Pender  and 
Onslow  counties),  Camp  Mackall  (Richmond 
and  Scotland  counties),  Camp  Sutton  (Union 
County),  and  Wilmington  (New  Hanover 
County).  Prior  to  their  imprisonment  in 
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The  crew  of  the  U-352,  sunk  off  the  Outer  Banks  on  May  9, 1942,  became  the  first  German  prisoners  of  war 
to  be  confined  in  the  United  States.  They  were  initially  imprisoned  at  Ft.  Bragg,  where  this  photograph  was 
taken  in  May,  1942.  U.S.  Army  photo. 


North  Carolina,  these  Germans  had  already 
spent  six  to  nine  months  in  the  United  States. 
Transported  by  troop  ships  from  Africa  to 
New  York,  they  had  been  taken  by  Pullman 
trains  to  large  reception  camps  like  Aliceville 
or  Fort  McClellen  in  Alabama.  German 
soldiers  traveled  in  cattle  cars  in  their  own 
country  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  when 
they  took  their  seats  in  passenger  trains  in 
America.  After  adjustment  to  prison  life  they 
were  dispersed  to  POW  camps  around  the 
country  to  help  wherever  civilian  labor 
shortages  had  grown  critical.  In  the  Tar  Heel 
state  POWs  worked  in  military  base  upkeep, 
agriculture,  and  forestry. 

Prisoner-of-war  camps  consisted  of  tents 
surrounded  by  double  barbed-wire  fences 
with  wooden  watchtowers  at  the  corners. 
Armed  guards  patrolled  the  area.  Inside  the 
camps  German  cooks  prepared  the  meals, 
German  sergeants  provided  the  discipline,  and 
work  details  responded  to  military  needs  and 
the  requests  of  farmers  or  forestry  interests. 
Prisoners  received  80  cents  a  day  in  camp 
coupons  from  the  military  for  their  work. 
Their  civilian  employers,  however,  had  to  pay 
the  military  the  full  civilian  wage  in  order  to 
get  POW  laborers.  So  the  army  actually  made 


German  POWs  at  Camp  Sutton  in  Union  County 
drew  pictures  of  camp  life  for  a  pamphlet  called 
"Weihnachten,  1945."  This  POW  obviously  longed 
to  return  to  his  home. 


money  on  both  its  German  and  Italian 
prisoners  of  war. 

To  keep  control  of  the  prisoners  when  they 
were  not  working,  rabid  Nazis  who  swore 
allegiance  to  Hitler  were  separated  from  the 
common  soldiers,  as  in  the  "Little  Siberia" 
compound  at  Camp  Butner.  To  divert  German 
plans  for  escape  the  army  also  combined  hard 
work  with  recreational  opportunities.  Soccer 
games  were  arranged  and  avidly  followed.  Art 
supplies  provided  POWs  with  a  chance  to 
record  visually  their  impressions  of  America. 
Courses  in  English  and  American  government 
sought  to  reeducate  the  Germans.  The 
Geneva  Convention  that  protected  both 
German  prisoners  in  America  and  American 
prisoners  in  Germany  ordered  that  prisoners 
be  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  in  a  way  equal  to 
their  captors.  This  insured  that  "reeducation" 
did  not  go  much  further  than  voluntary  films 
and  classes.  After  Germany's  defeat,  however, 
prisoners  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Butner 
were  forced  to  view  films  of  the  concentration 
camps.  Many  Germans  rejected  feelings  of 
personal  guilt  for  Nazi  horrors  and  were 
angered  by  American  attempts  to  punish  them 


by  limiting  their  food  and  recreation  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1945.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  1,000  POWs  at  Camp  Butner  voluntarily 
burned  their  German  uniforms  as  a  sign  of 
their  rejection  of  Hitler's  regime. 

The  return  of  the  German  prisoners  to  their 
shattered  homeland  began  for  most  of  the 
men  in  North  Carolina  early  in  1946,  and  the 
last  Germans  left  the  state  by  April  of  that 
year.  They  all  thought  they  would  return 
immediately  to  Germany.  But  many  of  them 
were  assigned  to  Britain  and  France  to  work  as 
forced  laborers  in  rebuilding  those  countries 
throughout  1946  and  1947.  Many  POWs  felt 
betrayed  by  this,  but  they  recalled  their  days  in 
North  Carolina  as  happy  ones.  The  American 
standard  of  living  and  the  friendliness  of 
American  civilians  left  them  with  positive 
memories. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s  some  former 
German  POWs  returned  to  visit  places  like 
Monroe,  Ahoskie,  and  Williamston  to  see  the 
farm  families  who  had  treated  them  as  hard 
workers  and  as  human  beings.  Margaret 
Sampson's  mysterious  prisoners  returned  as 
Tar  Heel  friends,  c^i 
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(Left)  Camp  Lejeune,  1942.  Tents  similar  to  these  were 
used  to  house  German  POWs.  The  Geneva  Convention 
ordered  that  all  POWs  receive  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing  equal  to  that  of  their  captors.  Courtesy  North 
Carolina  Collection,  UNC  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 
(Below)  German  POWs  cooked  their  own  meals.  They 
also  baked  a  German-style  black  bread  and  an 
American-style  white  bread.  U.S.  Army  photo. 


Members  of  the  Navy  B-1  Band  from  A &T  University  in  Greensboro  stand  infrontof  theirChapel  Hill  barracks,  1942. 
All  band  photos  courtesy  of  Judge  James  B.  Parsons,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BREAKING  THE  RACE  BARRIER:  THE  NAVY  B-1  BAND 

by  Alex  Albright* 


When  World  War  II  began  the  United 
States  government  maintained  segregated 
forces  in  all  branches  of  the  military. 
Assignments  were  based  on  a  person's  race. 
In  the  United  States  Navy  sailors  given 
responsibility  for  running  the  ships  were 
white.  The  black  men  drafted  by  the  navy 
performed  galley  or  mess  jobs — cleaning 
up,  fixing  food,  and  serving  the  white 
sailors.  Of  course  black  seamen  died  in 
naval  combat  along  with  their  white 
shipmates  when  ships  were  attacked  or 
sunk. 

In  early  1942  the  navy  decided  to  try  an 
experiment.  At  the  urging  of  state  and 
national  leaders  it  created  the  United  States 
Navy  B-1  Band,  comprised  of  the  best  black 
musicians  that  could  be  found  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  When  they  reported  for 


duty  in  Raleigh  on  May  27,  they  became  the 
first  blacks  to  serve  in  the  navy  in  anything 
other  than  galley  positions. 

The  band  remained  a  segregated  unit — all 
black.  But  they  were  to  be  used  to  build  the 
morale  of  white  sailors  and  civilians.  This 
caused  some  controversy,  and  several 
institutions  in  the  South  fearing  racial 
problems  refused  to  provide  space  for  the 
band.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Frank 
Porter  Graham,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  a  champion  of  civil 
rights,  the  band  came  to  Chapel  Hill.  The 
Navy  B-1  Band  was  stationed  with  the 
navy's  Pre-Flight  Training  School,  which 
taught  navy  pilot  cadets  to  fly.  The  navy 
realized  that  the  morale  of  its  pilot  trainees 
needed  bolstering  due  to  the  stress  caused 
by  learning  combat  flying.  The  band  would 
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provide  excellent  entertainment,  relieve 
tension,  and  provide  an  important  service  to 
the  war  effort. 

Who  were  the  men  in  the  Navy  B-l  Band? 
Thirty-one  of  the  band's  forty-four 
members  came  from  A  &  T  University  in 
Greensboro.  According  to  bandleader 
James  B.  Parsons,  the  members  "were 
concerned  about  the  war.  And  we  were 
concerned  with  music.  We  were  all  serious 
musicians — the  absolute  best  that  could  be 
found  in  the  state."  Parsons  himself  was  not 
a  native  Tar  Heel.  He  had  moved  from 
Lincoln  University  in  Missouri,  where  he 
headed  the  music  department,  to  Greens- 
boro. Parsons  directed  the  music  program 
in  the  city's  black  schools.  Nine  of  his  high 
school  students  entered  the  band,  too.  "One 
of  the  stipulations  I  made  before  I  would 
take  over  the  band  was  that  my  students  be 
allowed  to  finish  their  school  year  so  eight 
could  graduate  and  Roy  Lake  could  finish 
his  junior  year,"  Parsons  recalled  in  a  recent 
interview. 

After  the  band  reported  for  duty  in 
Raleigh,  all  personnel  traveled  to  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  for  naval  training.  There  they 
endured  six  weeks  of  rigorous  marching 
and  conditioning  exercises  and  learned  the 
navy  routine.  They  also  saw  that  the  navy 
was  not  all  that  different  from  civilian  life. 
Parsons  explained,  "We  were  treated  by  the 
command  post  with  great  concern  and 
cooperation.  But  by  the  white  enlisted 
personnel,  we  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt." 

Their  North  Carolina  homecoming  did 
little  to  boost  their  spirits.  The  scene  that 
greeted  the  proud  navy  bandsmen  when 
they  entered  Chapel  Hill  was  sobering. 
James  Parsons  described  it  this  way. 


I  shan't  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  We  left  Norfolk 
early  on  a  dull,  rainy  morning  that  got  duller  and 
rainier  as  we  got  closer  to  Chapel  Hill.  Just 
outside  of  town  we  got  off  our  bus  and  were  met 
by  the  officers  and  three  companies  of  cadets  in 
dress  whites,  like  ours,  and  we  assembled  to 
parade  into  town.  People  started  coming  out  on 
Franklin  Street  to  see  what  was  happening. 
Then  they  started  jeering  at  us,  calling  us  all 
kinds  of  ugly  names,  most  of  them  racial  slurs. 
They  were  throwing  mud  and  rocks  at  us.  I  got 
cut  on  my  cheek.  At  least  one  instrument  was 
dented.  My  men  had  mud  all  over  them.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  that,  [the  band]  held  their  heads 
high.  I'd  never  heard  them  play  better.  We 
played  and  marched  right  through  that  mob, 
through  town,  to  the  navy  school,  and  then  to 
our  barracks. 


Bandleader  James  Parsons  (foreground)  and  Robert 
Brower  (background)  enjoyed  a  Chapel  Hill  dance  in 
1943. 


There  they  were  met  by  a  welcoming 
committee  of  a  different  sort.  Local  blacks 
from  the  community  had  prepared  a 
wonderful  reception  "with  great  refresh- 
ments and  lots  of  pretty  women." 

Things  did  not  improve  quickly  for  the 
band  or  for  the  white  naval  cadets  from 
northern  states  stationed  at  Chapel  Hill. 
"We  were  in  Chapel  Hill  for  weeks  before 
we  could  go  in  a  drugstore  to  buy  anything. 
They  hated  those  white  Yankees,  but  they 
let  them  into  their  drugstores.  They  hated 
us  worse." 

The  men  of  the  B-l  Band  had  their  work 
cut  out  for  them  if  they  hoped  to  change  any 
attitudes  in  Chapel  Hill.  "We  did  everything 
we  could  to  be  model  sailors  and  citizens  of 
the  community.  And  slowly  we  found 
ourselves  received  in  public  places,  until  we 
could  go  in  theaters  and  restaurants, 
though  of  course  they  were  still  segre- 
gated." One  thing  that  undoubtedly  helped 
sway  white  prejudices  was  the  band's 
outstanding  musicianship.  A  full-sized 
regimental  band,  they  performed  regularly 
in  Chapel  Hill  for  the  navy  and  for  the 


public.  They  presented  concerts  and  played 
at  regimental  reviews  and  awards  presenta- 
tions in  Kenan  Stadium.  Their  music 
sparked  parties,  picnics,  and  dances  in  the 
Tin  Can  for  the  naval  cadets.  They  played  in 
local  churches  and  civic  programs,  including 
one  Christmas  show  scripted  by  Paul 
Green.  They  also  performed  with  Kate 
Smith  and  the  famous  Camel  Caravan  in  a 
concert  and  on  the  Caravan's  nationally 
syndicated  radio  broadcast. 

The  band  toured  in  other  areas  of  the 
state  as  well — at  war  bond  rallies  in  Raleigh 
and  Durham;  at  a  ship  launching  in 
Wilmington;  and  at  Fort  Bragg.  The  music 
they  played  was  as  varied  as  the  occasions. 
They  offered  classical  and  marching  pieces, 
popular  big  band  tunes,  hymns,  and  patriot- 
ic numbers.  Their  swing  band,  known  as  the 
Cloud  Busters,  delighted  dancers  and 
listeners,  playing  some  of  the  hottest  jazz 
most  Chapel  Hill  residents  had  ever  heard. 

Not  all  aspects  of  their  military  duties 
were  enjoyable,  however.  Because  of  the 
segregation  policies  of  the  navy,  the  men 
had  to  be  kept  in  separate  quarters  where 
they  also  ate  all  of  their  meals.  The  navy 
placed  them  in  the  newly  constructed 
community  center  (now  a  recreation 


center)  on  the  outskirts  of  Chapel  Hill.  The 
building  was  fine,  but  it  stood  over  a  mile 
from  the  Pre-Flight  School.  Every  morning 
they  had  to  get  up,  dress,  and  eat  before 
marching  that  distance  at  sunrise  to  play 
"Reveille"  and  raise  the  American  flag  over 
the  white  sailors'  compound.  They  would 
then  march  and  train  throughout  the 
morning,  march  back  to  their  quarters  for 
lunch  and  inspection,  march  back  to  the 
school  for  more  drills,  and  then  march  to 
their  quarters  for  dinner.  After  dinner  one 
trumpet  player  had  to  return  once  again  to 
take  the  flag  down  and  play  "Taps."  "Isn't 
that  something?"  asked  Dr.  Roger  Holt, 
now  living  in  Chicago.  "You'd  think  they 
could've  afforded  to  give  us  a  jeep  or 
something.  We  looked  like  a  bunch  of  fools 
marching  every  morning — no  music,  just 
quiet  steps  before  dawn."  The  flag  ritual 
occurred  everyday  of  the  week,  no  matter 
what  the  weather. 

Because  of  their  talent  as  musicians  and 
their  social  skills  as  gentlemen,  the  men  of 
the  B-l  Band  earned  a  place  of  respect  in 
Chapel  Hill.  The  respect  had  always  been 
there,  however,  in  the  town's  black  com- 
munity. The  band  returned  that  regard  in 
many  ways.  They  gave  Christmas  parties 


Although  black  seamen  were  assigned  galley  or  mess  jobs  as  regular  assignments,  they  also  manned  battle  stations  during 
enemy  attacks.  Here  crewmen  on  the  USS  North  Carolina  stand  at  their  20MM  gun. 
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(Top,  left)  Raising  the  colors,  Chapel  Hill,  ca.  1943. 
(Top,  right)  The  full  band  with  dates  and  wives  at  a 
dinner  party  in  their  Chapel  Hill  barracks,  1943. 
(Bottom,  right)  James  Parsons  gave  trumpet  lessons  to 
this  Chapel  Hill  youth  in  the  band's  barracks,  1943.  In 
1961  Parsons  became  the  first  black  appointed  to  a 
federal  superior  court  judgeship  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 


and  music  lessons  to  children.  They  served 
as  big  brothers  and  role  models  for  many 
others,  some  of  whose  fathers  or  brothers 
served  in  the  military  at  other  bases.  They 
had  regular  open  houses,  showing  movies 
or  entertaining  with  informal  jam  sessions. 
By  the  time  the  band  left  Chapel  Hill  most 
of  the  townspeople,  black  and  white, 
admired  the  musicians.  The  turnout  for 
their  farewell  parade  reflected  the  change. 
"The  parade  when  we  left  was  a  different 
story,"  Parsons  remembered.  "The  streets 
were  lined  up  as  before,  but  this  time  there 
was  applause,  cries  of  farewell,  and  good 
wishes.  They  all  truly  seemed  to  hate  to  see 
us  leave." 

But  leave  they  did.  In  May,  1944,  the  band 
was  transferred  to  sea  duty  in  Hawaii  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  band  con- 
tinued to  provide  outstanding  entertain- 
ment for  naval  personnel  and  civilians  at 
their  new  base. 

Band  member  Huey  Lawrence,  a  former 
football  player  for  A  &  T  University  now 


living  in  Ayden,  believes,  "It  was  a  great 
thing  to  be  in  the  United  States  Navy.  It  was 
an  opportunity  I  couldn't  pass  up.  Whatever 
happened,  wherever  we  went,  was  fine 
with  me.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  have  met  my 
wife  if  I  hadn't  enlisted."  Most  of  the  other 
musicians  share  his  feelings.  Despite  the 
hardships  it  was  an  experience  of  a  lifetime 
that  allowed  lasting  friendships  to  develop. 
Band  members  speak  of  each  other  as  family 
members  and  hold  regular  reunions  every 
two  years.  Their  next  one  will  be  in  August, 
1986,  in  Chapel  Hill.  They  will  return  to 
their  former  barracks  to  witness  the 
installation  of  a  plaque  honoring  their 
service  in  World  War  II  as  the  navy's  first 
black  enlistees  to  be  recognized  for  their 
talents  as  men.  Their  example  helped  later 
black  sailors  break  out  of  the  stereotyped 
roles  they  had  been  forced  to  endure  for  so 
many  years,  c©=i 


it, 


Colonel  Westray  Battle  Boyce,  director 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  1945-1 947. 
This  portrait  shows  her  War  Department 
General  Staff  Identification  Badge  over 
her  left  pocket. 


WESTRAY  BATTLE  BOYCE:  THE  STORY  OF  A  WAC 

by  Tom  Belton* 


What  jobs  did  American  women  hold  in  the 
United  States  military  as  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
Marines  when  World  War  II  started?  None. 
The  military  establishment  was  an  all-male 
organization,  although  women  were 
employed  as  nurses  in  military  hospitals. 

War  in  Europe  brought  changes.  The  United 
States  government  began  thinking  about 
letting  women  voluntarily  join  the  military  in 
case  of  war.  This  change  in  the  government's 
attitude  caused  much  controversy.  What 
could  women  possibly  do  in  the  military 
during  a  war?  One  anxious  congressman  who 
opposed  the  idea  bluntly  asked,  "Who  will  do 
the  cooking,  the  washing,  the  mending,  the 
humble  homey  tasks  to  which  every  woman 
has  devoted  herself?"  In  other  words,  allowing 
women  to  enter  any  branch  of  the  military 
would  destroy  American  homes. 


The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  ended 
much  of  the  debate.  America  needed  all  the 
help  it  could  get  to  move  the  huge  quantities  of 
men  and  supplies  all  over  the  world.  On  May 
15, 1942,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
signed  a  bill  that  created  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC).  Women  who  joined 
the  corps  performed  a  variety  of  noncombat 
tasks  formerly  done  by  male  soldiers  needed 
for  combat.  Women  drove  military  vehicles, 
rigged  parachutes,  served  as  translators, 
cooks,  weather  forecasters,  and  aircraft 
control  tower  operators.  Nevertheless  many 
male  soldiers  did  not  like  or  accept  women  in 
uniform.  The  WAAC's  auxiliary  status  also 
meant  that  corps  members  were  not  part  of 
the  regular  army  organization — they  were 
paid  less  than  male  soldiers,  and  they  received 
no  military  benefits. 


"Executive  Secretary,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  Raleigh. 
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Even  if  the  picture  was  not  perfect, 
thousands  of  women  rushed  to  join  the 
WAAC.  Some  viewed  it  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
Others  saw  it  as  an  adventure  that  allowed 
them  to  travel,  meet  new  people,  and  learn 
new  job  skills. 

One  enlistee  from  North  Carolina  was 
Westray  Battle  Boyce.  A  Rocky  Mount  native 
and  working  mother,  Boyce  had  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  1930s  to  work 
as  an  administrator  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. When  the  war  erupted  Boyce  enlisted  in 
the  WAAC  in  1942  and  became  a  member  of 
the  corps'  First  Officer  Candidate  Class  at  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  "woman's  West  Point." 
Working  at  this  old  army  post  and  living  in 
former  cavalry  stables  along  with  other 
women  officer  candidates,  Boyce  reflected  the 
qualities  typically  found  in  the  WAAC 
throughout  the  war.  Her  educational  level  and 
intelligence,  ranked  by  the  Army  General 
Classification  Test,  exceeded  those  of  her 
male  counterparts  in  the  army. 

Boyce's  natural  abilities  appeared  in  her  war 
record  as  well.  After  completing  officer 
training  Boyce  moved  quickly  through  the 


military  ranks.  Starting  as  a  training  officer  at 
Fort  Des  Moines,  her  administrative  skill  soon 
pulled  her  into  another  field.  In  1942  she 
traveled  south  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
became  the  WAAC  staff  director  of  the  Fourth 
Service  Command.  This  appointment  meant  a 
very  big  breakthrough  for  women  in  the  army 
at  that  time.  It  marked  "the  first  time  a  woman 
had  ever  served  on  a  service  command  military 
staff."  Westray  Battle  Boyce,  then  a  captain, 
controlled  all  WAAC  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  seven  southeastern  states, 
including  North  Carolina — and  she  had  been 
in  the  WAAC  for  less  than  one  year. 

Staff  director  Boyce's  work  brought  her 
intense  public  and  military  scrutiny.  News- 
paper reporters  recognized  a  good  story  when 
they  saw  one  and  wrote  countless  articles 
about  this  "gentle-voiced,  quiet-mannered 
lady  from  the  Fighting  South  .  .  ."  with  the 
formidable  name.  Westray  shrewdly  used  the 
newspapers  to  improve  the  public's  view  of 
women  in  the  armed  service.  Too  often  Waacs 
were  seen  as  tough,  unattractive  women  who 
had  stepped  outside  of  their  proper  place,  the 
home.  Westray's  professionalism,  petite  size, 


The  photo  to  the  right  was  taken  in  North  Africa  on 
January  10,  1944.  It  shows  Major  Boyce,  staff 
director  of  all  Wacs  serving  in  North  Africa,  greeting 
a  newly  arrived  company  of  Wacs.  The  photo  below 
shows  Boyce  seated  at  her  desk  in  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower's  headquarters.  U.S.  Army  photos. 
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and  "charm  and  femininity"  destroyed  that 
image  of  a  woman  soldier.  She  knew  it  and 
used  the  publicity  to  defend  and  promote  the 
work  of  her  agency. 

From  1942  until  the  end  of  the  war  Boyce 
paraded  the  accomplishments  of  women 
soldiers  before  the  American  public.  She  knew 
that  the  excellent  character,  education,  and 
work  of  corps  members  "removed  all  doubt, 
and  proved  once  and  for  all  that  there  is  an 
important  place  for  women  in  war."  Writing  to 
her  aunt  in  Rocky  Mount  in  1944,  Boyce 
spelled  out  her  feelings. 


.  .  .  the  women  of  America  who  answered  their 
country's  call  are  among  the  outstanding  women 
of  our  country.  .  .  .  Few  of  them  were  career 
women  or  won  fame  in  civilian  lives  and  occupa- 
tions. .  .  .  But  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  small  about  her 
background  now  nor  her  job.  The  WAR  is  her 
hometown.  The  WAR  is  her  job.  And  she  is 


fighting  it  just  as  grimly,  just  as  gamely  and  just  as 
gloriously  as  is  her  soldier  brother. 

These  .  .  .  WACs  are  of  the  cut  and  caliber  of  the 
great  pioneer  women  of  America  who  suffered  the 
covered  wagon  .  .  .  trail  because  the  way  lay  ahead 
and  the  cause  was  great.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
new  chapter  they  are  writing  in  that  saga  of 
American  women. 

Boyce's  dedication  earned  increased  recog- 
nition from  her  male  military  superiors.  In 
1943  Boyce  was  transferred  overseas  to  the 
North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  attached  to 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  staff.  She 
supervised  over  2,000  Waacs  as  their  staff 
director. 

Boyce  first  reported  to  General  Mark  Clark, 
a  tall  combat  veteran,  who  surveyed  the  five- 
foot,  two-inch  Boyce  and  quipped,  "I  asked  for 
a  whole  WAAC,  not  a  half  of  one."  Boyce's 
work  and  the  work  of  all  the  overseas  Waacs 
quickly  impressed  Clark  and  Eisenhower. 
Eisenhower,  convinced  that  effective  adminis- 
tration of  his  theater  of  operations  was 
impossible  without  them,  soon  requested 
additional  Waacs  for  his  staff. 

While  Boyce  served  in  Africa  a  big  change 
occurred  in  the  women's  auxiliary  army.  In 
1943  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress 
changed  the  WAAC  into  the  WAC— the 
Women's  Army  Corps.  This  law  meant  that 
women  soldiers  became  part  of  the  regular 
army  with  full  military  benefits  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  old  WAAC  organiza- 
tion disbanded,  but  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  Waacs  stayed  in  the  WAC.  Westray  Battle 
Boyce  did  too. 
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American  successes  in  North  Africa  were 
followed  by  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Many  Wacs 
moved  into  the  new  Mediterranean  Theater 
of  Operations  after  the  American  advance  was 
secure.  Boyce  monitored  the  Wacs  in  Italy  and 
in  North  Africa.  She  described  the  Wacs  in 
Italy  in  a  1944  article,  noting  that  the  first 
Wacs  sent  there  ".  .  .  were  particularly 
pleased  because  they  knew  they  would  be  the 
first  women  soldiers  to  set  foot  on  the 
continent  of  Europe."  Some  manned  mobile 
switchboards,  lived  in  tents,  and  earned  the 
nickname  of  "the  up-forwardest  WACs" 
because  they  served  close  to  the  frontlines. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Boyce's  work  as  staff 
director  did  not  go  unnoticed.  Shortly  after 
she  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  new 
assignment  in  August,  1944,  Boyce  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  her  "stirring  leader- 
ship" and  "outstanding  service"  while  over- 
seas. She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  WAC  to 
receive  this  honor. 

Back  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Boyce  repre- 
sented the  WAC  in  the  War  Department.  The 
following  year,  on  May  24,  1945,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Boyce  became  deputy  director  of  the 
corps,  working  under  the  WAC  director 
Colonel  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  Less  than  two 
months  later  Colonel  Hobby  resigned  her 
office.  Boyce  succeeded  her  as  the  second 
director  of  the  WAC  on  July  13, 1945,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  the  highest  rank  available  in 
the  WAC. 

Colonel  Boyce's  leadership  received  a 
thorough  workout.  The  approaching  end  of 


World  War  II  brought  the  question  of 
demobilization  before  the  War  Department. 
The  huge  army  of  men  needed  to  be  decreased, 
but  what  about  the  100,000  Wacs  scattered 
around  the  world?  A  crisis  developed  as  two 
opposing  camps  emerged.  Some  men  and 
women  wanted  the  WAC  to  remain  a  part  of 
the  army.  The  majority  of  men  and  women  did 
not.  Boyce  attempted  to  study  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  before  reaching  a  decision.  She 
obviously  agreed  that  the  WAC  had  proved 
itself  during  the  war.  She  tartly  stated  that, 
"The  Director  of  the  WAC  does  not  consider  it 
her  function  to  comment  upon  the  Army's 
need,  beyond  pointing  out  that  the  usefulness 
of  women  members  in  a  wartime  army  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation." 

Other  Wacs,  anxious  to  return  to  civilian 
life,  pushed  for  a  complete  and  immediate  end 
to  the  WAC.  Boyce  decided  that  rapid 
demobilization  of  the  WAC  would  be  best  but 
that  an  inactive  reserve  unit  should  be 
retained  in  peacetime  America. 

While  Boyce  wrestled  with  demobilization 
plans  she  continued  her  other  administrative 
duties.  These  included  a  tour  of  WAC 
installations  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
southwest  Pacific.  During  Boyce's  absence  on 
this  trip  the  deputy  director  attempted  to 
implement  total  demobilization  of  the  WAC. 
Boyce  cut  her  trip  short  when  she  heard  the 
news  and  returned  to  Washington  to  face  the 
issue. 

The  problem  was  resolved  in  1946  by  the 
War  Department.  A  change  in  its  personnel 


Following  the  end  of  the  war  Colonel 
Boyce,  director  of  the  WAC,  toured  WAC 
facilities  around  the  world.  In  October, 
1945,  she  visited  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines, 
on  an  inspection  tour.  She  is  seated  with 
Flight  Officer  Don  Merrifield,  her  pilot  in 
the  Philippines.  U.S.  Army  photo. 
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Women  served  in  all  branches  of  the 
military  during  the  war.  These  women  were 
WASPs:  Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots. 
From  their  formation  in  1943  until  their 
dismissal  in  December,  1944,  WASPs  flew 
nearly  sixty-million  miles  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces— with  no  military  standing  or 
benefits  provided  until  special  legislation 
was  passed  in  1977  recognizing  them  as 
veterans.  The  WASPs  in  this  photo  served 
at  Camp  Davis,  North  Carolina,  near 
Wrightsville  Beach.  They  were  part  of  a 
target-towing  squadron  that  helped  train 
air-to-air  and  ground-to-air  gunners.  U.S. 
Army  photo. 


In  1943  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  was 
formed.  This  private  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina, 
operated  a  radial  drill  in  the  engineering  shop.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  photo,  1944. 


had  occurred  when  Eisenhower  and  other 
leaders  from  the  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions assumed  control  of  the  department. 
Eisenhower  knew  firsthand  what  a  good  job 
the  WAC  had  done.  He  wanted  to  keep  the 
corps,  and  his  wishes  carried  a  lot  of  weight. 
Boyce's  plan  for  a  reserve  unit  was  rejected  in 
favor  of  securing  legislation  that  would  make 
the  WAC  a  permanent  part  of  the  army.  On 
June  12,  1948,  President  Harry  Truman 
signed  the  integration  act  that  merged  the 
WAC  with  the  regular  army. 

Boyce  did  not  remain  in  the  WAC  long 
enough  to  participate  in  the  new  peacetime 
organization.  Ill  health  forced  her  resignation 
on  May  5,  1947.  Eisenhower  wrote  her  in 
March,  shortly  before  she  stepped  down  as 
director.  He  complimented  her  work  as  a 
member  of  his  headquarters  staff  in  Africa 
and  Italy  and  added  that  she  had  "capably 
formulated  and  implemented  plans  for  the 
demobilization  of  the  Corps,  and  for  its 
orderly  conversion  from  a  wartime  organiza- 
tion to  one  with  a  peacetime  mission.  The 
patience,  initiative  and  wisdom  which  you 
have  devoted  to  these  tasks  are  evidence  of 
your  sterling  leadership." 

Westray  Battle  Boyce  died  on  January  31, 
1972.  She  was  buried  in  the  Battle  family 
graveyard  in  Edgecombe  County.  Before  her 
death  she  donated  her  wartime  portrait  as 
director  of  the  WAC  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh,  along  with  her 
service  medals  and  ribbons.  The  state  is  proud 
to  honor  the  memory  of  this  North  Carolina 
woman  who  served  her  country  so  well  during 
World  War  II.  cQ^ 
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A  World  At  War 
WHERE  AM  I  ? 

Between  1939  and  1945  millions  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  worked,  fought,  and  died  during  World 
War  II.  Below  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
people  who  faced  massive  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  world.  Can  you  identify  each 
person's  location  on  the  map  and  place  the 
correct  letter  next  to  its  numbered  description? 
Answers  are  on  page  37. 
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.1.  PEARL  HARBOR.  It  is  early  Sunday  morning, 
December  7, 1941.  Japanese  airplanes  are  launching  a 
surprise  attack  against  our  American  fleet.  My  ship,  the 
USS  Arizona,  is  sinking. 

.2.  WASHINGTON,  D.D.  It  is  December  8,  1941.  I, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  have  asked  Congress 
to  declare  war  on  Japan  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Germany,  an  ally  of  Japan,  has  declared  war 
on  the  United  States  as  well. 

.3.  BATAAN.  Along  with  fellow  Americans  and 
Filipinos,  I  am  a  soldier  who  has  been  captured  by  the 
Japanese.  We  are  being  beaten  and  there  is  no  food. 
We  are  on  a  "Death  March." 


.4.  FORT  BRAGG.  I  am  an  American  G.I.  getting  my 
basic  training  near  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Next 
month  I  get  shipped  to  Europe  to  fight  the  Germans. 

5.  STALINGRAD.  I  am  a  Russian  woman.  It  is 
September,  1942,  and  our  city  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
Germans.  There  is  no  food.  We  are  starving.  Today  we 
scraped  paste  off  the  back  of  wallpaper  and  ate  it. 

6.  GUADALCANAL.  I  am  an  American  Marine, 
wounded  while  fighting  on  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific.  It  is  November,  1942,  and  the  Japanese 
soldiers  have  been  fiercely  defending  their  positions 
for  months. 
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7.  AUSCHWITZ.  I  am  a  German  Jew  in  a  death  camp. 
My  mother,  father,  sister,  and  grandparents  were  killed 
by  German  soldiers  yesterday.  It  is  January  15,  1943, 
and  today  I,  too,  face  death. 

8.  TUNISIA.  It  is  October,  1943.  I  am  a  Wac  from 
Valdese,  North  Carolina,  serving  in  North  Africa. 
General  Mark  Clark,  United  States  Fifth  Army,  has 
invaded  Italy  and  needs  Wac  support.  We  will  handle 
communications  at  Clark's  headquarters. 

9.  NORMANDY.  It  is  June  6,  1944— D-Day,  the  Allied 
invasion  of  Fortress  Europe.  I  am  an  American  G.I.  on  a 
ship  waiting  to  land  along  the  French  coast.  The 
German  guns  will  not  be  able  to  stop  us. 


10.  BERLIN.  It  is  April,  1945.  I  am  a  fourteen-year-old 
German  boy.  The  American  and  British  soldiers  are 
approaching  from  the  west,  the  Russians  from  the  east. 
Our  leader,  Adolph  Hitler,  has  ordered  me  to  fight  and 
die  in  defense  of  our  city. 

11.  RANGOON.  I  am  a  British  officer  in  Burma  fighting 
the  Japanese  invaders.  My  soldiers  are  marching 
toward  the  capital,  but  many  have  jungle  fever  and  are 
unable  to  continue. 

12.  HIROSHIMA.  It  is  August  6, 1945,  and  my  airplane, 
the  Enola  Gay,  has  just  dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb 
on  Japan.  The  flash  from  the  explosion  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  War  will  never  be  the  same  again. 


VETERANS'  MEMORIES  OF  WAR 

by  Dennis  Rogers* 


Editor's  Note:  Dennis  Rogers,  a  feature  columnist  for  the  News  and  Observer  in  Raleigh,  has  devoted  many  of  his  articles 
to  interviews  with  World  War  II  veterans.  Excerpts  from  three  of  these  columns  are  reproduced  below,  courtesy  of 
the  News  and  Observer,  to  provide  insight  into  the  sacrifices  over  300,000  North  Carolinians  made  in  combat. 


"Out  of  a  time  of  hate  came  an  everlasting 
love"— September  17,  1980. 
EMERALD  ISLE — The  waistlines  have  grown 
larger,  the  hair  sparser,  but  not  everything 
has  changed.  Max  Gates  is  still  the  quietest 
one;  Alex  Gwozd  and  Clem  Szalkowski  still 
pick  on  each  other  as  fiercely  as  ever;  Tommy 
Kamas  is  still  the  most  handsome;  and  Chet 
Crumbo  still  thinks  he's  their  fearless 
leader.  .  .  . 

The  nine  men  who  gathered  last  week  in  the 
back  room  of  an  Emerald  Isle  seafood  restau- 
rant, some  from  as  far  away  as  Provo,  Utah, 
shared  that  most  personal  of  experiences. 
They  fought,  and  won,  a  war  together. 

They  were  the  crew  of  a  B-24  bomber  in 
World  War  II.  They  were  pilot  Chet  Crumbo, 
now  the  vice  president  of  a  sand  and  gravel 
company;  co-pilot  Tommy  Kamas,  a  Texas  oil 
executive;  navigator  Grady  Martin,  a  poultry 
expert  at  N.C.  State  University;  nose  gunner 
Eddie  Clarke,  an  airline  engineer  in  Boston 
and  the  only  one  still  flying;  tail  gunner  Max 
Gates,  an  Indiana  dairy  farmer;  upper  gunner 
Lee  MacKay,  a  contractor  in  Utah;  engineer 
Alex  Gwozd,  a  retired  Brooklyn  cop;  wise- 
cracking radio  operator  Clem  Szalkowski,  a 
wine  salesman;  and  ball  gunner  Kit  Pearce,  a 
big  man  in  nuts  and  bolts  down  in  Atlanta. 

They  met  first  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  mid- 
1944.  By  Thanksgiving  they  were  flying  bomb 
runs  from  Italy  into  the  crumbling  remains  of 
Hitler's  fiery  dream.  "We  used  to  fly  into 
Vienna  [Austria]  to  bomb  refineries,"  Chet 
said.  "There  were  16,000  antiaircraft  guns 
around  Vienna.  One  time  we  took  152  hits  and 
not  a  man  was  hurt.  Of  course,  we  didn't  make 
it  home  that  time." 

No,  they  didn't.  They  flew  for  almost  four 
hours  on  two  engines,  Chet  and  Tommy 


taking  15-minute  turns  at  jamming  their  feet 
on  the  rudders  while  Grady  frantically 
searched  for  a  pass  through  the  Alps  since  the 
plane  was  without  oxygen  and  couldn't  fly 
over  the  mountains. 

Grady  found  the  way  through,  Alex  got  an 
engine  going,  and  Chet — flying  with  his  head 
out  a  window  because  mist  had  frozen  on  the 
windshield — brought  the  plane  in  on  a 
Yugoslavian  beach.  They  were  nine  miles 
behind  enemy  lines  and  were  rescued  by  Tito's 
partisans,  who  led  them  to  an  abandoned 
airplane  they  managed  to  get  off  the  ground. 
"But  since  we  had  lost  all  our  codes,  we 
couldn't  signal  who  we  were,  and  the  British 
tried  to  shoot  us  down,"  Chet  said. 

They  came  together  at  Emerald  Isle  because 
it  was  as  centrally  located  as  anywhere.  But 
they  came  together,  first  of  all,  because  .  .  . 
well,  they  love  one  another.  .  .  .  They  were 
boys  when  they  met,  some  still  in  their  teens, 
and  for  one  night  35  years  later,  they  could  be 
boys  again. 


•Reporter,  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh. 


"Recognition  long  in  coming  for  some  WWII 
POWs"— September  13,  1984. 
FUQUAY-VARINA— It  has  been  only  42 
years  since  it  happened,  so  I  guess  Dallas 
Burroughs  should  not  be  impatient  to  get  his 
medal.  After  all,  it  was  almost  four  years  of 
horror  so  unspeakable  that  I  honestly  cannot 
tell  you  how  bad  it  was.  I  could,  but  you 
wouldn't  want  to  read  it  in  a  newspaper  over 
breakfast.  .  .  . 

Americans  remember  what  happened  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  when  Japanese 
planes  attacked  and  sank  much  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  in  the  Pacific.  What  often  is  not 
remembered  is  that  the  Philippines  also  were 
attacked  that  day.  It  was  bad  in  Hawaii,  but  it 
was  a  picnic  compared  to  what  happened  to 
Dallas  Burroughs  and  the  men  on  Bataan. 

About  12,000  U.S.  soldiers  were  stationed 
in  the  Philippines  when  the  war  began.  Most 
were  given  single-shot  rifles  and  World  War  I- 
era  equipment.  So  when  the  Japanese  army 
landed  thousands  of  crack,  well-equipped 
troops  it  was  obvious  that  the  U.S.  forces 
could  not  hold.  They  had  to  have  help. 
"President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  that  said, 
'Don't  despair,  hundreds  of  ships  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  on  the  way,'"  Burroughs 
said.  "It  was  a  lie.  We  had  been  abandoned.  We 
expected  help,  but  in  looking  back  at  it,  there 
was  no  way  they  could  have  gotten  there." 

And  they  didn't  come.  The  men  on  Bataan, 
thinking  help  was  on  the  way,  fell  back  fight- 
ing, buying  time  as  they  retreated.  Finally, 
there  was  no  place  left  to  go,  no  bullets  to 


shoot,  no  food  to  eat,  no  water  to  drink,  no 
medical  supplies  left,  and  they  had  to  surrender. 
The  Bataan  Death  March  had  begun.  .  .  . 

The  temperature  simmered  at  more  than 
100  degrees,  and  they  were  in  the  tropics 
when  the  Japanese  lined  them  up  and  started 
walking  them  80  miles  north.  Any  man  who 
collapsed  was  killed  by  a  gun  or  bayonet  on  the 
spot.  Japanese  soldiers  rode  by  in  trucks  and 
swung  rifle  stocks  at  their  heads  like  polo 
mallets.  They  were  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink 
water.  They  stood  for  hours  in  the  sun,  and 
they  died  by  the  hundreds.  Their  bodies  were 
left  to  rot.  One  percent  of  the  prisoners 
captured  by  the  Germans  died  in  captivity.  But 
53  percent  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  the 
Japanese  died  in  the  camps. 

You  may  have  heard  that  victorious  U.S. 
soldiers  coming  back  from  the  war  were 
greeted  with  open  arms,  marching  bands,  and 
ticker-tape  parades.  "There  weren't  50  people 
waiting  for  us  when  the  ship  docked," 
Burroughs  said.  "Later,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration demanded  our  medical  records  and 
wouldn't  accept  that  we'd  spent  most  of  the 
war  in  prison  camps.  ...  I  wear  a  tie  with  a 
medallion  of  the  American  Defenders  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor,"  he  said.  "Many 
students  have  asked  what  it  means.  So  far,  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  heard  of  Bataan  or 
Corregidor.  One  college  student  asked  me 
who  we  were  fighting.  I  said  it  was  Japan,  and 
he  said:  "When  were  we  at  war  with  Japan?  I 
didn't  know  we  had  been." 


(Left)  Private  George  H.  Randall  of 
Forest  City  spoke  with  a  fellow  North 
Carolinian  and  former  Japanese 
prisoner,  (right)  Private  Herman  J. 
Kelly  of  Pineola.  In  February,  1945, 
Randall  and  other  members  of  the 
Sixth  American  Ranger  Battalion 
infiltrated  Japanese  lines  on  Luzon 
and  covered  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
Japanese  prison  camp  at  Cabana- 
tuan.  After  a  brief  fight  they  freed  500 
military  and  civilian  prisoners  and  got 
them  safely  back  to  the  American 
lines  with  the  help  of  Filipino  civilians 
who  provided  transportation  and 
shelter.  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
photo. 


Saipan,  one  of  the  Marianas  Islands,  fell  to  American  forces  in  July,  1944,  after  vicious  fighting.  Over  23,000  Japanese 
died.  American  losses  reached  3,500.  One  member  of  this  Marine  unit  on  Saipan  was  Pfc.  R.  L.  Teriver  (far  left)  of  Forest 
City.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  photo. 


"Bill  Bailey  rediscovered  painful  memories  on 
Iwo  Jima"— March  11,  1985. 
ROCKY  MOUNT— Bill  Bailey  did  not  sleep 
well  on  the  night  of  Feb.  18,  1985.  It  was  a 
familiar  feeling.  He  also  did  not  sleep  well  on 
the  same  night  40  years  earlier.  The  reason  for 
his  sleeplessness  was  the  same  both  times: 
The  next  day,  shortly  after  9  A.M.,  he  was  to  set 
foot  on  the  blood-soaked  sands  of  Iwo  Jima. 

"I  was  nervous  when  we  got  off  the 
airplane,"  said  Bailey,  67,  a  retired  Belk-Tyler 
department  store  employee.  "I  had  lost  a  lot  of 
good  friends  on  that  terrible  island.  It  was  very 
emotional  to  go  back."  Bailey  was  one  of  265 
American  survivors  of  the  fighting  on  Iwo 
Jima  who  recently  returned  to  that  awful  place 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  40  years  earlier 
26,000  people  had  died  in  five  weeks.  The 
Americans  were  joined  by  about  100  Japanese 
survivors  of  the  battle  as  the  former  enemies 
met  to  dedicate  a  joint  monument  to  fallen 
comrades.  .  .  . 

"I  was  cold  and  wet  and  scared  to  death  40 
years  ago,"  Bailey  said.  "That  was  as  near 
going  to  hell  as  a  man  can  go  on  this 
earth.  .  .  ."  It  was  not  supposed  to  have  been 
that  way.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  easy 


invasion.  After  all,  American  ships  had 
pounded  the  island  for  more  than  10  weeks  to 
soften  the  resistance.  "It  was  the  most  heavily 
defended  island  in  the  world.  ...  It  was  only 
4V2  miles  long  by  2lA  miles  wide  and  they  had 
5,000  cave  entrances  and  750  tunnels  with 
walls  5  feet  thick  with  50  feet  of  earth  over 
them.  After  all  that  shelling,  they  said  that  just 
five  Japanese  were  killed." 

The  other  21,000  were  waiting  on  that 
chilly  morning  of  Feb.  19,  1945,  when  60,000 
Marines  came  ashore  on  the  beaches  made  of 
black  volcanic  ash.  It  was  not  a  pretty  island. 
There  was  not  a  single  tree  to  hide  behind.  The 
air  was  foul  with  sulfur  fumes  spouting  from 
sand  so  coarse  and  so  loose  it  was  impossible  to 
dig  a  foxhole  and  so  hot  that  a  man  could  not 
lie  in  it.  Mabry  Bass  of  Tarboro  was  a  Marine 
on  Iwo  Jima.  He  said:  "We  used  to  heat  our 
rations  by  digging  a  hole  a  foot  deep  and 
burying  them.  We'd  come  back  an  hour  later 
and  they  were  hot." 

Bailey  was  a  27-year-old  Navy  medic 
attached  to  the  Fourth  Marine  Division.  "We 
set  up  our  hospital  in  an  old  cistern/'  he  said. 
"Our  operating  tables  were  going  24  hours  a 
day.  We  weren't  trying  to  clean  their  wounds. 
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All  we  were  trying  to  do  was  keep  them  alive 
until  we  could  get  them  to  the  hospital  ships 
waiting  off  shore.  .  .  .  Before  we  had  always 
used  blood  from  other  Marines  to  give 
transfusions.  This  time  they  managed  to  drop 
blood  in  by  parachute  and  we  used  it  like 
water.  For  the  first  six  days  a  Marine  fell  every 
50  seconds  around  the  clock.  There  was  no 
way  to  get  off  that  island.  We  had  to  win  to 
survive." 


The  Tar  Heel  Marine  Corps  Platoon,  1942,  ready  to 
train  for  combat  in  World  War  II. 


It  was  a  numbing  five  weeks  of  blood  and 
death  for  Bill  Bailey.  It  was  also  five  weeks  of 
little  sleep  and  no  showers.  "We  went  back  to 
the  ships  after  five  weeks.  .  .  .  We  had  to  climb 
cargo  nets  to  get  back  on  and  a  lot  of  our 
people  were  too  weak  to  make  it.  They  had  to 
help  us  up.  ...  I  was  glad  to  be  off  that  place. 
It  was  a  sorry  piece  of  real  estate."  He  never 
thought  he'd  want  to  go  back.  But  40  years 
later  he  did.  .  .  .  i=^=j 


Camp  Lejeune,  ca.  1942.  Action  shot  of  three  black 
Marines  in  bayonet  and  judo  training.  Library  of 
Congress,  FSA  Collection. 


Marines  fought  the  enemy  and  the  heat  and  tropical 
jungles  on  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  photo. 
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THE  BATTLING  101ST 


On  June  6,  1944,  D-Day,  the  Allied  forces 
invaded  France.  One  component  of  the 
invasion  troops  consisted  of  men  from  the 
101st  and  Eighty-second  Airborne  divisions. 
This  airborne  attack  consisted  of  over  13,000 
men  and  925  planes.  The  101st  parachuted 
behind  the  German  lines  before  the  seaborne 
invasion  troops  reached  France.  They  landed 
in  scattered  pockets,  and  many  died  when  they 
drifted  into  swamps  and  drowned,  weighted 
down  by  their  heavy  equipment.  Nevertheless 
the  Americans  met,  reorganized  in  small  fields 
and  pastures,  and  began  their  mission:  to 
confuse  the  Germans,  disrupt  their  communi- 
cations, and  hold  flanking  positions  when  the 
main  seaborne  invasion  began.  These  "Jump- 
ing Joes"  secured  the  first  foothold  in  occupied 
France. 


Later  in  1944,  on  December  16,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  started.  German  troops  attempted 
to  break  through  and  smash  the  thin  Ameri- 
can line  stretching  from  Belgium  into  France. 
In  the  Belgian  town  of  Bastogne  the  Germans 
met  their  match.  An  entire  German  panzer 
corps  surrounded  and  besieged  the  town  held 
by  American  troops  that  included  the  101st. 
The  Americans  were  badly  outnumbered  but 
they  held.  A  terrible  snowstorm  kept  the 
Allies  from  dropping  supplies  to  the  defend- 
ers, and  ammunition  dwindled  to  less  than  five 
rounds  per  gun  per  day.  After  a  week  of  fierce 
fighting  the  German  commander  demanded 
that  Bastogne  surrender.  The  United  States 
commander,  Brigadier  General  Anthony  C. 
McAuliffe,  sent  back  his  famous  reply:  "Nuts!" 
American  reinforcements  and  supplies  finally 


reached  the  town  through  a  small  corridor 
opened  by  armored  division  troops  rushing  to 
the  front.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  ended  with  a 
German  defeat,  but  over  76,000  Americans 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  during  the 
engagement. 


One  member  of  the  101st  who  fought  in 
both  campaigns  was  Sergeant  Thomas  Bruff 
from  Wilmington.  Excerpts  from  his  letters 
home  after  the  battles,  describing  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  war,  are 
published  below. 


Brigadier  General  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  artillery  commander  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  gave  final  instructions  to 
glider  pilots  and  towplane  crews  before  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  September,  1944. 


June  21,  1944,  France. 

.  .  .  .  Well,  to  begin  with,  after  months  and 
months  of  intensive,  specialized  training 
covering  every  single  subject  and  phase  of 
conditions  we  could  need  to  be  conversant  in 
and  might  be  faced  with,  we  were  at  last  ready 
for  our  "party."  General  Eisenhower  came  to 
our  departure  airdrome  just  before  we  took 
off  and  he  was  visibly  impressed  with  our 
boys.  We  were  ...  a  rugged  appearing  crew, 
with  our  faces  and  gloves  blackened,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  no  one  outwardly  nervous — just 
ready,  anxious  to  start  and  get  it  over  with. 
None  of  us,  perhaps,  fully  realized  that  within 
a  matter  of  a  few  short  hours  we  would  swoop 
down  behind  enemy  lines — if  .  .  .  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  that  far.  Of  course, 
we  steered  away  from  those  and  other  ugly 
thoughts.  We  climbed  aboard  and  with  hardly 
any  further  ado,  started  out.  I  was  in  Plane  No. 
5,  and  my  number  in  the  stick  (order  of 
jumping)  was,  of  all  things,  THIRTEEN!  .  .  . 
Some  of  us  (I  for  one),  dozed  lightly  for  a 
portion  of  the  trip,  but  I  was  awake  when  we 
left  the  English  Coast.  On  we  droned,  wave 


after  wave  of  U.S.  troop  carrier  planes,  heavily 
escorted  by  the  deadliest  American  and  British 
fighter  planes.  It  must  have  been  breath- 
taking because,  I  understand,  it  was  the 
largest  assembly  of  aircraft  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
formations  from  the  ground.  As  I  say,  we 
chatted,  joked  and  smoked  during  the  flight.  I 
do  not  remember  having  ever  felt  more  calm, 
composed,  self-assured.  In  what  seemed  to  be 
a  surprisingly  short  while,  we  were  over  the 
much  vaunted  Invasion  Coast.  We  increased 
our  speed  and  started  diving.  The  planes  were 
blacked-out,  but  through  the  open  door  we 
could  see  the  "fireworks"  the  Squareheads 
were  shooting  up  at  us.  We  bounced  up  and 
down,  and  from  side  to  side  like  a  thing 
possessed.  .  .  .  Our  pilot  got  us  through 
.  .  .  safely  and  along  we  sped.  .  .  .  The  red 
light  (get  ready  signal)  had  been  on,  and  now 
came  the  green  one.  It  was  a  bit  rough  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  we  all  were  most  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
ship — which  we  did  in  record-breaking  time 
when  the  signal  was  given.  Saying  a  prayer 
and  yelling  "BILL  LEE"  I  jumped.  [Major 


General  William  C.  Lee  from  Dunn,  North 
Carolina,  commanded  the  101st  prior  to  the 
invasion.  His  paratroopers  shouted  "BILL 
LEE"  when  they  hit  the  silk.]  We  must  have 
been  going  like  greased  lightning  and  flying 
rather  low,  because  I  know  I  wasn't  in  the  air 
more  than  25  or  30  seconds.  .  .  .  Although,  as 
I  say,  I  was  only  in  the  air  for  a  brief  space  of 
time,  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
myself  for  the  landing;  guide  myself  in.  .  .  . 
Believe  me  there  was  plenty  of  activity  down 
there  too.  However,  there  was  a  slight  breeze 
blowing  and  I  drifted  away  from  a  very  lively 
location.  It  appeared  I  would  land  right  smack 
into  some  trees  .  .  .  but  I  cleared  the  trees,  just 
barely,  landing  on  the  other  side.  Before  I  hit  I 
saw  many  cows  scattered  about  in  the  same 
field  in  which  I  would  land.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  them  because  it  was  a  positive  indication 
that  the  field  was  not  mined.  ...  I  had  on  so 
much  equipment  there  was  hardly  any  jar,  but 
it  was  an  undignified  landing — especially  so  as 
it  fell  my  lot  to  end  up  in  the  cows  "rest  room" 
part  of  the  field.  I  didn't  waste  much  time 
getting  free  from  my  harness  and  finding 
cover.  I  was  alone  for  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  during  that  period  had  to  rely  on  my 
own  resources.  Nothing  too  exciting  hap- 
pened that  I  can  write  about,  although  later  I 
did  come  upon  four  figures.  .  .  .  They  turned 
out  to  be  pals  of  mine  from  my  own  plane — 
lost  as  hell  and  going  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  .  .  .  However,  we  agreed  that  I  had 
been  headed  in  the  right  direction  so  off  we 
went.  We  joined  our  group  later  on — with 
many  whispered  greetings,  etc.  Then  to  the 
business  of  "entertaining  our  hosts,"  so  to 
speak.  .  .  .  Our  Division  did  everything 
scheduled  for  it  and  worlds  more.  It  did  such  a 
hangup  job  that  even  the  Headquarters 
Company  received  a  Presidential  citation.  .  .  . 
The  101st  did  itself  proud  in  its  first  actual 
operation. 

January  15,  1945,  Belgium. 

I  can  easily  imagine  your  reaction  to  the 
news  that  my  division  was  once  again  on  the 
"playing  field."  Frankly,  I,  too,  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  on  board  a  truck  headed  for  the 
front.  .  .  .  Being  somewhat  "in  the  midst  of 
things"  wasn't  exactly  a  novelty  to  any  of  us — 
we'd  been  in  just  as  critical  situations  in 
Normandy  and  in  Holland,  so  I  suppose  it  just 
didn't  occur  to  us  to  get  panicky.  As  one  of  the 
boys  said,  "The  dumb  so-and-so's  have  gone 
and  surrounded  us — now  they're  easier  to 
shoot  and  we  can  attack  'em  from  any 
direction.  .  .  ."  More  than  ever  am  I  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  the  "One-Oh-First"  (as  we  call  it 
amongst  ourselves).  .  .  . 


Hot  food  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  hard  to 
find.  This  soldier  was  eating  his  first  hot  meal  in  weeks. 
U.S.  Army  photo. 


But  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  I'll  never 
hesitate  to  claim  ...  is  that  no  division, 
anywhere,  is  superior  to  the  "One-Oh-First." 
None  is;  never  was;  never  will  be. 

Just  don't  worry.  All  my  love,  Mother. 

January  28,  1945,  France. 
.  .  .  .  If  any  one  at  home  could  have  viewed  the 
situation  at  Bastogne  from  start  to  finish  he  or 
she  would  have  burst  with  pride  at  the  manner 
in  which  everyone  in  the  compound  conducted 
himself.  To  me,  it  was  like  sitting  back  and 
observing  the  most  dramatic  moving  picture 
ever  filmed.  The  odds  against  the  defending 
troops  were  overwhelming,  tremendously  so. 
The  weather  was  vile;  everything  was  rationed; 


Members  of  the  Ninety-fourth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Nantes,  France,  September  24,  1944, 
shortly  before  the  start  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  Courtesy  of  Harold  M.  Maness  (second 
from  right,  in  background),  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army. 


every  soul  was  on  a  minute-to-minute  alert. 
No  one  was  safe  from  enemy  gun  fire  and 
aerial  bombardment.  It  was  a  .  .  .  lucky  guy 
who  got  as  much  as  two  successive  hours 
uninterrupted  sleep.  Everybody  had  a  specific 
job  to  do,  he  knew  he  had  to  do  it,  and  he  did  it. 
Nobody  shirked,  nobody  whimpered,  nobody 
rested  on  his  oars  while  the  others  pulled.  The 
whole  damned  German  army  would  have  had 
trouble  taking  Bastogne.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  accused  of  making  at  least  one 
wise-crack  during  the  Bastogne  "conven- 
tion. .  .  ."  One  night,  before  the  corridor  was 
opened  .  .  .  we  had  caught  an  extremely 
generous  portion  of  hell.  Throughout  the  day 
one  vicious  attack  after  another  was  beaten 
off;  artillery  had  landed  on  almost  every 
square  foot  of  the  compound;  that  night  the 
artillery  fire  had  become  even  more  intense 


and  things  in  general  were  "sticky."  Some- 
where along  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  had  gone  to  my  "suite"  to  try  and  get  a  little 
rest  and  I'll  be  derned  if  the  Krauts  didn't  send 
over  what  sounded  like  every  bomber  he  could 
beg,  borrow  or  steal.  And,  what  with  the 
enemy  artillery,  our  own  artillery,  and  the 
aerial  bombardment .  .  .  and  our  own  AA  boys 
blasting  away,  I  just  couldn't  get  to  sleep,  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Fact  is,  I  guess  I  was  too 
damned  scared.  There  was  just  no  use  trying 
to  sleep.  .  .  .  At  any  rate,  being  unable  to  sleep, 
I  returned  to  our  "office"  and  .  .  .  knew  they 
would  wonder  why  I  had  returned.  So,  upon 
going  back  I  prefaced  my  entrance  with:  "Isn't 
it  disgusting  how  that  damned  coffee  keeps  one 
awake?" 
All  my  love,  Tom.  i=0=l 
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INSIDE  AUSCHWITZ-BIRKENAU 


by  Susan  E.  Cernyak* 


Today  I  am  a  professor  of  German  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  My 
students  know  me  as  Dr.  Susan  Cernyak.  I 
was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  moved  to 
Berlin,  Germany,  when  still  a  child.  If  you 
listen  closely  you  will  detect  a  foreign  accent  in 
my  speech.  I  am  now  a  United  States  citizen. 
But  in  January,  1943,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
I  waited  to  be  killed  by  the  Nazis  in  the  biggest 
death  factory  our  world  has  ever  seen. 
European  children  and  adults  at  the  time  of 
World  War  II  understood  and  lived  with 
politics  daily,  and  we  were  aware  that  our  lives 
were  changing.  However,  no  one  could 
imagine  the  horrors  to  come. 

Extermination  camps  like  Auschwitz- 
Birkenau,  Sobibor,  Maidanek,  Chelmno,  and 
Treblinka  occurred  because  of  German 
Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler's  determination  to  kill 
all  Jews  and  other  "enemies  of  the  Reich." 
Years  of  Nazi  propaganda  had  prepared  the 
German  people  for  a  radical  solution  to  the 
"Jewish  Question."  German  lawyers  over- 
turned the  century-old  law  code  that  guaran- 
teed equality.  Newspapers  and  other  media 
fed  irrational  anti-Semitic  fears  by  portraying 
Jews  as  either  evil  capitalists  or  Communists. 
Germans  eventually  accepted  the  idea  that 
Jews  were  a  menace  and  supported  segrega- 
tion and  deprivation  of  civil  and  property 
rights.  Only  a  small  minority  thought  of 
extermination  as  the  "Final  Solution," 
however. 

At  first  the  Nazi  government  urged  Ger- 
man Jews  to  emigrate,  to  leave  their  belong- 
ings behind  and  pay  a  high  "escape  tax."  Few 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  gave  the 
escaping  Jews  refuge,  treating  them  as  illegal 
aliens  and  hindering  their  escape  with  legal 
obstacles.  Hitler,  anxious  to  rid  Germany  of  its 
Jewish  population  permanently,  found 
another  way  when  he  overran  most  of  Europe. 
He  had  all  the  Jews  of  Europe  in  his  power,  and 
he  could  count  on  the  war  to  divert  the  world's 
attention  from  his  fiendish  plans. 

Rather  than  risk  potential  opposition  by 
German  people  to  the  murder  of  Jews  and 
other  prisoners  of  the  state,  Hitler  built  his 
extermination  camps  in  Poland  after  Germany 
conquered  that  country  in  1939.  Hitler 
planned  to  kill  the  Poles  after  he  had  dealt  with 
the  Jews,  so  it  did  not  matter  what  they  saw  or 
felt. 

To  execute  millions  of  people  required  the 
highest  levels  of  cooperation  among  the 
political,  military,  and  industrial  elite  of 
Germany.  Heinrich  Himmler,  head  of  Hitler's 


SS  troops,  devised  what  he  termed  an 
"elegant"  method  of  gassing  Jews  in  extermi- 
nation camps.  Death  camps  became  factories 
in  which  every  human  by-product  and 
personal  possession  of  the  victims  was 
utilized.  Victims'  hair  filled  mattresses  for  the 
Third  Reich.  Gold  from  teeth  as  well  as  jewels 
and  monies  taken  from  arriving  victims  helped 
pay  for  the  war.  Bodyfats  became  fuel  for 
burning  bodies  when  the  crematoria  [ovens] 
were  overloaded  and  also  were  a  major 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  for  the 
Reich. 

It  was  very  important  to  deceive  intended 
victims  so  that  they  did  not  resist.  To  calm  the 
Jewish  population  German  authorities 
assured  them  that  they  were  being  trans- 
ported to  new  ghettos  [a  quarter  of  a  city  in 
which  Jews  formerly  were  made  to  live], 
resettlement  areas,  or  labor  camps.  Gas 
chambers  were  disguised  as  shower  rooms. 
Victims  from  the  western  countries  of  Europe 
willingly  believed  these  lies,  and  my  parents 
and  I  were  not  any  smarter  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  mistrusted  reports  of  pleasant 
conditions  in  ghettos  and  labor  camps,  but  in 
our  wildest  dreams  we  could  not  have 
imagined  Auschwitz-Birkenau.  Brutality, 
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minimal  nutrition  with  maximum  work  to 
ensure  starvation,  lack  of  sanitary  installa- 
tions to  allow  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  unlimited  medical  "research"  on 
live  bodies  were  all  part  of  the  Nazi  blueprint 
for  the  destruction  of  Jews  authorized  in 
January,  1942.  The  fires  of  the  five  death 
factories  at  Auschwitz-Birkenau  blazed  from 
early  1942  until  October,  1944,  when  the 
prisoner  crew  of  Crematorium  III  revolted 
against  their  SS  guards.  The  uprising  failed 
and  the  prisoner  crew  died.  But  the  cremato- 
rium was  blown  up  during  the  fight.  Shortly 
thereafter,  as  the  Russian  front  came  closer, 
all  Auschwitz  ovens  were  destroyed  by  the  SS 
in  an  effort  to  hide  the  evidence  of  what  they 
had  been  doing. 

I  came  into  the  Auschwitz  death  factory 
from  one  of  many  collection  camps  for  Jews  in 
German-occupied  countries.  Before  deporta- 
tion to  the  camp  called  Theresienstadt,  my 
mother  and  I  had  lived  in  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. That  had  been  our  home  since  we  fled 
Austria  in  1938  after  Hitler  seized  power 
there.  But  Hitler  followed  us  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1939,  and  I  found  myself  on  a  train  to 
Auschwitz-Birkenau  in  January,  1943.  My 
transport  consisted  of  500  men  and  500 
women.  Sixty  women  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  thirty-four,  myself  included, 
were  selected  for  labor  in  the  women's  camp, 
about  the  same  number  of  men  went  into  the 
men's  camp,  and  the  rest  were  gassed 
immediately.  Men  and  women,  separated  in 
camps  enclosed  with  electrified  barbed  wire, 
were  guarded  day  and  night  by  soldiers  with 
machine  guns. 

I  was  "processed"  into  the  camp  on  January 
28,  1943.  According  to  Hitler's  master  plan  I 
was  to  live  for  two-and-a-half  months  doing 
hard  labor  before  being  murdered.  I  was 
shaved  all  over,  given  the  summer  uniform  of 
a  dead  Russian  prisoner,  a  kerchief  to  cover 
my  bald  head,  and  a  tin  bowl  for  food,  drink, 
and  other  purposes.  I  had  no  spoon,  no  coat,  no 
handkerchief  or  rag,  nothing  to  allow  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  my  appearance.  This  was 
a  means  to  dehumanize  prisoners  so  that 
guards  would  feel  no  pity  when  they  treated 
us  like  vermin. 

People  ask  how  I  survived  such  hell.  I  have 
only  one  explanation  that  makes  sense  to  me.  I 
learned  to  accept  the  nightmarish  camp  as  the 
real  world  and  coped  from  one  minute  to  the 
next.  Blind  luck  also  played  a  part.  Twice  a  day 
the  SS  guards  made  random  selections  from 
the  prisoners'  ranks.  Those  chosen  went  to 
the  gas  chambers.  I  have  no  explanation  for 
why  some  lived  and  others  died.  Survival 
depended  on  getting  through  selections  alive 


A  former  Auschwitz  prisoner,  liberated  by  the  Allies, 
1945. 

or  finding  a  Kommando  that  worked  inside 
the  camp  and  was  not  subject  to  selections. 
Kommandos  were  work  units  that  performed 
tasks  inside  and  outside  the  camp.  An  inside 
unit  might  have  five  prisoners  while  an 
outside  unit  contained  200  to  300  laborers. 
Outside  jobs  included  road  building,  demolish- 
ing bombed  houses,  digging  stumps,  cultivat- 
ing fields,  carrying  ties  and  rails  for  railroad 
construction,  and  so  on,  all  without  help  of 
machinery.  For  eight  months  in  1943  between 
bouts  of  typhoid  fever,  jaundice,  scabies,  and 
other  diseases,  I  served  on  an  outside 
Kommando  and  lived  in  a  barracks  built  to 
house  200  people  but  actually  crammed  with 
400  to  500  women.  There  was  one  toilet  and 
one  water  faucet  for  twenty-five  overcrowded 
barracks. 

Contagious  diseases  festered  in  the  camp. 
The  Germans,  deathly  afraid  of  catching 


them,  placed  administration  of  the  women's 
and  men's  camps  in  the  hands  of  prisoners. 
Slovakian  Jewish  women  prisoners  had  built 
the  Birkenau  camp  in  1942.  Those  who 
survived  became  administrators.  They  con- 
trolled inside  jobs,  and  if  one  spoke  their 
language  there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining 
work  on  an  inside  Kommando.  Inside  jobs 
were  safer,  there  was  no  marching  out  for 
selections,  and  opportunities  existed  for 
bartering  for  extra  food.  I  had  lived  in  Prague, 
and  the  Czech  language  is  similar  to  Slova- 
kian. I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  an 
administrator,  talk  with  her,  and  obtain  an 
inside  job. 

I  was  lucky  to  be  assigned  to  the  clothing 
Kommando  that  collected  and  processed  all 
clothing  and  properties  confiscated  from  Jews 
for  redistribution  to  the  German  civilian 
population.  Many  suitcases  contained  food.  By 
smuggling  food  and  clothing  into  the  camp  our 
chances  of  survival  increased. 

In  January,  1945,  the  Germans  evacuated 
the  camp  because  the  Russians  were  too  close. 
They  did  not  release  us.  Instead  we  endured  an 
infamous  death  march  in  the  subfreezing 
Polish  winter.  Women  who  had  survived  for 
two  or  three  years  in  Birkenau  died  on  that 
march.  Those  who  could  not  walk  anymore 
got  a  bullet  in  the  head.  Survivors  were 
stuffed  into  the  overcrowded  concentration 
camps  in  Germany  proper.  Corpses  found  in 
Dachau,  Buchenwald,  Bergen-Belsen,  and 
other  camps  by  Allied  troops  were  those  of 
extermination  camp  prisoners  deported  there 
from  Poland  and  left  to  die  without  food  or 
shelter.  I  spent  three  months  after  that  death 
march  in  the  Ravensbrueck  women's  camp 
near  Berlin. 

When  the  Russians  entered  Berlin  the 
Germans  marched  us  deeper  into  Germany. 
They  hoped  to  exchange  their  concentration 
camp  prisoners  for  German  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Allies.  But  when  we  arrived  at  the 
first  American  checkpoint  near  a  small 
German  village,  German  hopes  were  dashed. 
The  SS  guards  went  straight  into  prisoner-of- 
war  camps.  The  Americans  put  me  into  a 
displaced  persons  camp. 

It  felt  strange  to  walk  down  streets  without 
guards  or  barbed  wire.  It  took  a  long  while  to 
get  used  to  freedom.  I  was  alive  but  5.5  million 
non-Jewish  prisoners  and  6  million  Jews  had 
died  as  a  result  of  governmental  hatred  and 
prejudice.  These  deaths,  called  the  Holocaust, 
must  be  remembered  to  prevent  mankind 
from  being  diminished  again.  The  Holocaust 
must  never  be  repeated.  [~Qd 
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A  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

by  Valerie  Umphlette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Marks  are  my  neighbors.  When  I 
visited  them  recently  they  told  me  about  their 
experiences  in  World  War  II. 

During  the  war  Lucille  Marks  worked  with  the 
rationing  board.  This  group  of  people  decided  how  many 
stamps  and  coupons  each  family  received  for  items  in 
short  supply  because  of  the  war.  Rationed  goods 
included  things  like  sugar,  shoes,  meat,  some  vegetables, 
gasoline,  and  tires.  The  people  at  home  had  to  make  their 
allowances  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Ration  books  were  issued  twice  a  year.  They  had  a 
printed  schedule  so  people  would  know  when  to  get  their 
books.  The  stamps  were  different  colors.  Meat  stamps 
were  red.  If  people  ran  out  of  stamps  they  either  had  to 
do  without  until  it  was  time  to  get  new  ones  or  trade 
stamps  with  someone  else. 

Lucille  Marks  also  served  as  an  air  raid  warden.  When 
the  warning  whistle  sounded  at  night  she  went  from 
house  to  house  in  Scotland  Neck  to  check  to  see  if  any 
light  was  showing.  The  flashlight  she  carried  had  a  piece 
of  paper  over  it  with  just  a  little  slit  for  light.  The  local 
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Volunteers  plot  the  course  of  a  simulated  enemy  attack  on  Raleigh,  1942,  marking  crash  sites,  downed 
fliers,  and  ground  damage. 


school  served  as  the  headquarters  and  the  wardens 
reported  back  there.  There  also  was  a  little  tower  that 
people  used  to  study  every  airplane  that  flew  overhead. 
Observers  needed  to  identify  and  count  the  types  of 
airplanes  and  note  the  direction  in  which  they  headed. 

Both  Mrs.  Marks's  husband  and  brother  went  to  war. 
Her  brother  served  in  the  Pacific  and  her  husband  in 
Europe.  She  received  mail  from  both  of  them  and  recalls 
that  war  censors  read  it  before  she  did.  Sometimes  they 
cut  out  sentences  and  the  letters  would  be  full  of  holes. 
There  were  certain  things  that  the  men  were  not  allowed 
to  tell. 

To  get  around  the  censorship  the  Markses  made  up  a 
code  to  let  Mrs.  Marks  know  where  her  husband  was.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  letter  he  used  special  words. 
With  the  code  words  and  a  map  Mrs.  Marks  could  figure 
out  her  husband's  location.  When  he  was  in  Anzio,  Italy, 
however,  Mrs.  Marks  had  trouble  breaking  the  code  and 
wrote  back  that  it  looked  like  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean. 

Robert  Marks  served  in  the  medical  corps,  the  Thirty- 
sixth  General  Hospital  Unit.  Marks  was  in  charge  of  750 
enlisted  men,  150  doctors,  and  350  nurses.  He  trained 
them  all  because  the  doctors  and  nurses  were  not  used  to 
military  routine.  Once  overseas  the  medical  unit  was 
supposed  to  stay  well  behind  the  lines  and  handle  the 
wounded,  but  his  group  ended  up  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  front  in  Italy. 

In  Italy  the  staff  of  the  Thirty-sixth  took  over  an  old 
Italian  hospital  and  cleaned  it  up.  They  had  as  many  as 


1,500  patients.  Later  the  group  moved  into  France  and 
had  over  3,000  patients  at  one  time.  They  were  in  France 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The  patients  had  to  stay  in 
tents  even  though  it  was  cold  and  snowing.  They  only 
lost  1  percent  of  the  wounded  due  to  cold,  however. 

People  from  the  villages  often  faired  badly,  too.  They 
went  hungry  many  times.  On  the  hospital  grounds  the 
army  had  to  post  guards  over  the  trash  cans  to  keep 
people  from  eating  food  scraps  thrown  into  them.  The 
contents  were  often  spoiled  and  would  have  made  the 
people  very  sick. 

Soldiers  overseas  also  suffered  from  shortages. 
Cigarettes  and  coffee  from  home  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  troops.  Soap  was  another  item  impossible 
to  find  in  wartime  Europe.  Marks  finally  received  a 
package  from  his  wife  filled  with  all  kinds  of  soap.  He 
even  sold  some  of  it  to  civilians  and  got  $50.00  for  one 
bar  of  soap. 

Homecoming  was  a  great  day  for  Marks.  His  ship 
landed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  after  a  rough  voyage. 
They  had  sailed  in  a  hurricane  for  seventy-two  hours. 
Everything  on  the  ship  was  covered  with  ice.  An  aircraft 
carrier  stayed  near  them  in  case  their  ship  ran  into 
trouble.  When  people  heard  the  ship's  anchor  going 
down  once  it  reached  Boston,  everyone  was  excited. 
People  came  out  on  the  deck  in  the  subzero  weather  in 
long  underwear  just  to  see  the  city  of  Boston.  What  a 
beautiful  sight!  d©-1 


MY  GRANDFATHER'S  SERVICE  TO  HIS  COUNTRY 

by  Jason  Smith 


Sergeant  Charles  Smith  outside  Hitler's  bunker  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  1945.  Courtesy  of  author. 


My  grandfather  was  a  well-known  and  respected 
person  in  my  community.  Because  I  loved  him  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  his  service  to  his  country  during 
World  War  II. 

His  name  was  Charles  R.  Smith,  Sr.  He  entered  the 
United  States  Army  on  November  10, 1941,  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia.  Private  Smith  then  went  to  Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina,  for  basic  training.  After  basics  he  transferred 
to  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  for  special  training.  There  he 
served  in  Company  I  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry 
Battalion,  Fourth  Infantry  Division.  He  stayed  with  this 
outfit  until  his  discharge  in  September,  1945. 

Granddaddy  went  to  England  in  January,  1942,  where 
he  trained  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Just  before  the 
invasion  my  grandfather  was  promoted  to  staff 
sergeant.  The  Fourth  Division  crossed  the  English 
Channel  on  June  6,  1944,  during  the  attack  on 
Normandy.  Granddaddy  was  on  a  landing  ship,  tank 
(LST).  He  saw  some  of  his  comrades  drown  in  the  rough 
seas.  He  came  ashore  on  Utah  Beach,  near  the  town  of 
Cherbourg,  after  American  paratroopers  had  landed 
during  the  night  and  drawn  much  of  the  German  fire 
away  from  the  beach. 

From  that  day  until  V-E  Day  [Victory  in  Europe]  on 
May  8, 1945,  Granddaddy  fought  in  battles  that  led  him 
on  foot  through  much  of  Europe.  He  saw  action  in 
Normandy,  northern  France,  central  Europe,  and  the 
Rhineland  in  Germany.  He  fought  in  four  major  battles 
including  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  remained  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  from  May  to  September,  1945,  as  a 
member  of  the  military  police. 

Charles  Smith  earned  many  decorations,  and  I  would 
like  to  list  some  of  his  medals:  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple 
Heart,  the  EAMET  (European-African-Middle  Eastern 
Theaters)  Campaign  Medal  with  four  bronze  battle 
stars,  a  Distinguished  Unit  Badge  with  one  oak  leaf 
cluster,  the  M-l  Automatic  Rifle  Badge,  and  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge. 

Sergeant  Smith  died  March  1,  1981.  Since  he  rarely 
mentioned  his  war  record,  I  obtained  this  information 
from  his  honorable  discharge  papers.  I  think  my 
grandfather  was  a  brave  man  who  served  his  country 
well.  t=Qzi 
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ALEX  BAY  DODSON:  EX-POW 
by  Luanne  Mabe 


Alex  Bay  Dodson,  born  on  June  12, 1909,  was  the  third 
son  in  a  family  of  nine  boys  and  one  girl.  Bay's  parents 
were  Docie  and  Jerry  Dodson.  Bay  loved  growing  up  in 
Stokes  County.  When  his  mother  told  him  to  run  and 
fetch  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  spring,  Alex  ran  that 
quarter  mile  as  fast  as  lightning.  The  walk  back  was  a 
little  slower  though,  especially  in  the  rain  and  snow  on 
cold  winter  days. 

Bay,  as  everyone  called  him,  enjoyed  hunting  with  his 
father  and  on  his  own.  He  never  dreamed  that  in  a  few 
years  the  guns  he  used  for  fun  and  pleasure  would  be 
replaced  by  guns  used  for  war. 

Bay's  oldest  brother  Randy  was  drafted  when  World 
War  II  began  and  stationed  in  Africa.  Randy  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  there  for  over  two  years.  No 
one  knew  where  Randy  was  during  that  time  or  even  if 
he  was  alive.  The  Dodson  family  just  hoped  and  prayed 
for  his  safety. 

A  second  brother,  Chester,  was  the  next  to  be  drafted. 
He  served  in  the  artillery.  Four  other  brothers  later 
entered  the  war.  Bay  knew  that  he  also  would  be  drafted. 
On  March  13, 1942,  Bay  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  for  basic  training.  He  then  transferred 
to  Fort  Riley  in  Kansas  for  further  training.  The  work 
seemed  rough,  but  Bay  later  realized  how  important  the 
drills  were. 

Bay  next  traveled  to  Camp  Livingston,  Louisiana.  This 
time  he  received  special  instruction  in  everything  from 
small  rifles  to  light  tanks.  While  at  Camp  Livingston,  Bay 


Alex  Bay  Dodson.  Courtesy  of  author. 


learned  of  his  mother's  death.  She  had  died  of  cancer.  It 
was  difficult  on  all  the  family.  The  saddest  part  was  that 
she  died  not  knowing  whether  Randy  was  alive  and  well. 

Bay  was  again  transferred,  this  time  to  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  but  he  stayed  there  for  only  a  few  days.  He  soon 
received  orders  that  placed  him  with  the  106th  Cavalry, 
C  Troop,  Third  Platoon,  in  Scotland.  There  Bay  trained 
in  reconnaissance,  getting  ready  for  the  Allied  invasion 
of  Europe. 

After  the  invasion  of  Normandy,  France,  in  June, 
1944,  Bay  and  his  comrades  also  entered  the  fighting.  On 
the  night  of  November  24, 1944,  Bay  and  thirteen  other 
men  of  the  Third  Platoon  retreated  through  three 
French  towns  during  a  German  attack.  Bay  and  his 
comrades  knew  things  were  rough  and  that  the 
Germans  were  all  around  them.  Their  captain,  not 
realizing  how  close  the  Germans  were,  ordered  the 
Third  Platoon  back  into  the  last  town  they  had  vacated. 
Bay  and  the  others  felt  that  this  was  a  mistake,  but  they 
had  to  obey. 

When  the  Third  Platoon  entered  the  town  they 
immediately  looked  for  cover.  They  hid  in  an  old  house 
that  was  being  used  to  smoke  meat.  They  were  there 
only  a  few  minutes  when  the  Germans  came  to  the  door 
and  shouted  in  English,  "Come  out  with  your  hands  up. 
You  are  surrounded."  They  knew  that  if  they  refused 
the  Germans  would  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  One  of  the 
Americans  was  a  Jew  who  feared  the  Germans  would 
shoot  him  anyway.  He  and  a  close  friend  stayed  in  the 
house  and  hid  in  a  chamber  of  the  chimney  while  the 
other  twelve  men  surrendered.  Bay  recalled  that  the 
only  thing  he  ever  heard  about  those  two  men  was  that 
they  almost  died  while  hiding  in  the  chimney  because  of 
the  smoke. 

Bay  and  the  other  prisoners  were  taken  to  an  old  brick 
building  in  Germany  where  they  stayed  for  108  days. 
They  ate  mostly  cabbage  and  soup.  Sometimes  they  had 
to  share  one  small  loaf  of  bread.  Bay  stayed  very  cold  and 
hungry.  It  rained  and  snowed  a  lot  of  the  time.  They  did 
not  get  much  sleep  either  as  prisoners  of  the  Germans. 
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Members  of  the  Thirtieth  Infantry  (Old  Hickory)  Division  advance  through  the  ruins  of  Europe  during  the  war.  A  large  part  of 
the  division  was  composed  of  North  Carolinians. 


Everyone  feared  that  the  Germans  might  come  in  and 
shoot  them. 

The  Germans  withdrew  sometime  around  April  20, 
1945.  Bay  and  his  group  did  not  realize  at  first  what  had 
happened.  The  Russians  took  over  the  camp  and  set  the 
Third  Platoon  free  the  day  after  the  Germans  left.  The 
Russians  fed  them  and  treated  them  well. 

Bay  and  the  other  prisoners  were  alive  even  though 
they  had  lost  weight  and  suffered  from  lack  of  sleep. 
They  returned  to  France  and  waited  exactly  one  month 
for  a  ship  to  carry  them  home.  While  there  they  ate  well 
and  rested.  Bay  told  me  that  he  gained  back  all  his  weight 
during  that  month. 

I  think  Bay  is  a  man  who  served  his  country  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  He  is  now  married  to  his  wonderful  wife 
Norene.  They  have  two  children  named  Doug  and 
Lorinda.  Doug  still  lives  at  home,  and  Lorinda  lives  close 
by  with  her  husband  W.  T.  Heath,  and  their  son  Alex. 
Alex  is  two-and-a-half  years  old  and  loves  his  grand- 
father, "Paw-Paw  Bay."  cQzi 
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A  COMBAT  VETERAN 
by  Michelle  Whitacker 


William  Russell  Raynor  is  a  native  of  Bertie  County 
and  a  World  War  II  veteran.  Drafted  into  the  army,  he 
entered  the  armed  service  on  November  11,  1942,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  in  May,  1945. 

He  was  inducted  into  service  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.  Later  he  went  to  Camp  Carson,  Colorado,  to 
begin  his  basic  training.  Next  he  transferred  to  Camp 
Hood,  Texas,  where  he  completed  training  as  a  gunner 
with  the  614th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion,  Company  B. 
In  this  company  he  attained  the  rank  of  corporal.  A  tank 
destroyer  company  specialized  in  destroying  enemy 
tanks  with  heavy  guns  mounted  on  platforms  that 
moved  easily  across  all  kinds  of  ground— swamps,  hills, 
forests,  etc. 

Corporal  Raynor  experienced  combat  service  in 
France.  In  August,  1944,  American  and  Free  French 
forces  landed  in  southern  France  to  overthrow  the 
Germans.  The  campaign  was  called  Operation  Anvil- 
Dragoon.  Raynor's  tank  destroyer  battalion  first 
encountered  Germans  in  Marseilles,  France.  The  614th 
successfully  routed  the  Germans. 


Sergeant  John  Edward  Alston  of  Franklinton,  N.C., 
1944.  Alston  served  in  the  headquarters  of  a  tank 
destroyer  battalion.  A  former  ROTC  lieutenant  at  A  &  T 
University  in  Greensboro,  Alston  could  not  become  an 
army  officer  due  to  segregation  policies. 


William  Russell  Raynor,  ca.  1945.  Courtesy  of  author. 


Company  B  continued  pushing  north  with  the 
American  front.  The  company  faced  many  hardships 
along  with  bitterly  cold  weather.  They  fought  through 
the  Rhineland  and  Austria.  Corporal  Raynor's  last  battle 
was  in  the  mountains  at  Brenner  Pass,  where  Italy  and 
Austria  meet.  After  this  battle  his  company  received  the 
good  news  that  the  war  had  ended  in  Europe  on  May  8, 
1945. 

The  614th  battalion  was  a  segregated  army  unit.  All 
the  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  officers  were 
black.  White  officers  directed  their  attacks.  How  did 
Corporal  Raynor  feel  about  his  war  service  under  these 
conditions?  He  states  that  his  experience  with  the 
United  States  Army  was  not  in  vain.  His  battalion's  job 
was  well  done  and  there  was  satisfaction  as  well  as  hard 
work  to  be  found. 

Corporal  Raynor  served  his  country  with  high  dignity 
due  to  his  outstanding  citizenship  and  patriotism.  I 
interviewed  William  Russell  Raynor,  my  great-uncle,  on 
October  29,  1985.  May  I  proudly  say  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  the  great-niece  of  this  great  soldier  from 
Colerain,  North  Carolina?  r~Q-i 
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A  MARINE'S  STORY 
by  Marc  Smith 


Wade  Allen,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  ca.  1942. 
Courtesy  of  author. 
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It  all  began  in  1940.  Wade  Allen  joined  the  Marines  in 
order  to  receive  a  free  education.  However,  Wade  got 
more  than  he  bargained  for.  On  December  7,  1941,  the 
Japanese  bombed  the  United  States  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
World  War  II  had  begun  and  Wade  Allen  would  soon 
participate  in  actual  combat.  The  Marines  knew  that 
they  had  to  fight. 

Soon  Allen  was  on  a  ship  headed  for  Guadalcanal, 
America's  first  major  offensive  against  Japanese-held 
islands.  The  battle  began  on  August  7,  1942.  The 
Marines  landed  on  the  beach,  but  many  were  killed  as 
they  tried  to  leave  their  boats.  A  six-month  battle  for  the 
island  followed.  Allen  joined  the  ranks  of  the  wounded 
when  he  was  shot  in  the  head.  He  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  in  order  to  recover  from  his  injuries. 

Allen  also  fought  on  Saipan,  one  of  the  Mariana 
Islands.  This  brought  American  forces  one  step  closer  to 
Japan  itself.  The  island  invasion  began  on  June  15  and 
ended  July  9,  1944.  On  Saipan  Wade  noticed  to  his 
surprise  that  many  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  were  very 
young  boys. 

After  their  venture  at  Saipan,  Wade  Allen  and  his 
fellow  Marines  fought  at  Iwo  Jima  from  February  19 
until  March  17,  1945.  This  island  stood  only  750  miles 
from  Tokyo.  The  battle  there  was  especially  fierce.  The 
Marines  suffered  nearly  20,000  killed  and  wounded. 
Japanese  losses  were  just  as  bad. 

Following  Iwo  Jima  the  Marines  in  Allen's  division 
landed  on  Okinawa,  360  miles  southwest  of  Japan.  The 
Japanese  regarded  this  island  as  part  of  Japan  and 
defended  it  stubbornly  from  April  through  June,  1945. 
Its  capture  by  the  American  forces  opened  Japan  to 
American  bombing  raids,  but  it  cost  the  United  States 
over  44,000  casualties.  Wade  received  another  injury  to 
his  head  during  the  Okinawa  offensive. 

Wade  Allen  served  six  years  in  the  Marines.  He 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  [jQd 


U.S.  forces  invade  Morotai  in  the  Moluccas,  1944.  U.S.  Navy 
photo. 
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THE  WILL  TO  SURVIVE 
by  Heather  Lowery 


Damon  Conrad  Alberty  fought  in  World  War  II.  He 
also  survived  the  Bataan  Death  March.  Alberty  had 
wanted  to  see  the  world  so  he  lied  about  his  age  of 
sixteen  and  enlisted  in  the  army.  This  was  the  worst  lie 
he  could  have  told.  Here  is  the  story  of  Conrad  Alberty  in 
World  War  II. 

Starting  in  December,  1941,  American  and  Filipino 
soldiers  fought  for  over  four  months  against  the 
invading  Japanese  army  on  the  Bataan  Peninsula  and 
Corregidor  in  the  Philippines.  Alberty's  unit,  the  Thirty- 
first  Infantry,  suffered  along  with  all  the  other 
Americans  and  Filipinos  as  food  disappeared.  The 
starving  men  ate  anything — horses,  monkeys,  pythons, 
iguanas,  bugs,  dogs,  and  bamboo  sprouts.  Then 
ammunition  and  medicine  ran  short.  Diseases  like 
malaria  and  dysentery  killed  many  soldiers.  In  the  last 
major  fight  Alberty  was  wounded. 

With  no  food,  medicine,  ammunition,  or  American 
reinforcements  to  back  them  up,  the  Bataan  defenders 
were  forced  to  surrender.  The  Japanese  quickly  captured 
Corregidor  and  controlled  all  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Japanese  took  their  prisoners  of  war  and  herded 
them  into  long  columns.  On  April  10,  1942,  the  Bataan 
Death  March  started.  The  prisoners  finished  140  miles 
later  at  Camp  O'Donnell,  a  POW  camp.  Thousands  of 
American  and  Filipino  prisoners  never  made  it.  Men 
found  with  Japanese  money  or  other  items  were  beaten 
or  killed.  If  a  man  could  not  walk  in  the  tropical  heat  after 
days  of  marching  without  food  or  water,  he  died.  The 
Japanese  killed  anyone  who  could  not  keep  up. 


Conrad  Alberty.  Courtesy  of  author. 


Sometimes  the  Japanese  forced  stronger  prisoners  to 
bury  the  sick  prisoners  while  they  were  still  alive  and 
struggling  to  get  out  of  the  grave  trenches.  The  march 
lasted  six  days,  but  it  seemed  to  last  forever  to  the 
prisoners. 

At  Camp  O'Donnell  Alberty  buried  the  dead.  In  the 
first  month  and  a  half  he  helped  bury  about  26,000 
Filipinos  and  2,300  Americans.  He  also  worked  in  the 
construction  of  Japanese  air  fields.  The  men  realized  that 
being  a  Japanese  prisoner  was  a  living  death.  The 
Japanese  had  not  signed  the  Geneva  Treaty  that 
promised  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Camp  O'Donnell  survivors  later  were  sent  to 
Japan.  At  Port  Manila  in  the  Philippines  over  1,500 
prisoners,  including  Alberty,  entered  the  cramped  hold 
of  a  coal  freighter.  They  were  stripped  naked,  beaten, 
and  stuffed  into  rows.  They  sat  between  the  legs  of  the 
men  behind  them.  In  that  hot,  airless  hold  the  prisoners 
received  one  cup  of  water  a  day.  Food  was  served  in  the 
same  buckets  used  to  remove  human  waste.  Over  forty 
men  suffocated. 

Alberty's  ship  landed  at  Honshu  Island  in  Japan.  The 
prisoners,  black  with  coal  dust,  looked  like  animals.  Six 
hundred  prisoners,  200  of  them  Americans,  worked  as 
slave  laborers  in  a  graphite  factory.  When  American 
bombers  attacked  the  factory  in  October,  1944,  the 
prisoners  were  moved  to  Shizuoka  where  they  built  dry 
docks  and  submarine  pens.  Alberty,  in  need  of  clothes, 
made  pants  from  cement  bags  and  shoes  from  wood 
scraps. 

Alberty  remembers  when  the  atomic  bomb  fell  on 
Hiroshima  on  August  6,  1945.  There  was  an  air  raid  on 
the  camp,  and  the  prisoners  were  left  out  in  the  open. 

The  war  ended  on  August  14,  1945.  Dutch  soldiers 
rescued  the  prisoners  sometime  in  September.  Alberty, 
freed  after  more  than  three  years  of  imprisonment, 
weighed  only  eighty-seven  pounds.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  was  hospitalized  for  six  months.  He 
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(Top,  left)  American  soldiers  struggle  through  the 
Leyte  jungle  in  the  Philippines,  searching  for 
Japanese  snipers,  1944.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  photo. 
(Top,  right)  Private  Joseph  C.  Jowley  (left)  of 
Mooresboro  and  Private  Boyd  W.  Luckadoo  (right) 
of  Avondale,  at  a  forward  command  post  on  Luzon 
Island,  ca.  1945.  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo. 
(Bottom,  left)  A  member  of  the  503rd  Paratroopers 
remains  alert  on  Corregidor  in  February,  1 945.  Note 
the  bullet  hole  through  his  helmet.  Courtesy  of  the 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Museum,  John  Duval,  chief 
curator. 


suffered  damaged  back  nerves,  head  injuries  from 
beatings,  permanent  eye  damage,  malaria,  beri-beri,  and 
dengue  fever. 

After  recovering  from  his  physical  wounds  Alberty 
served  eight  more  years  in  the  army.  He  returned  to 
Japan  as  a  witness  during  the  trials  of  Japanese  war 
criminals  and  wrote  statements  about  the  prisoners' 
treatment  by  guards.  Alberty  witnessed  the  hangings  of 
five  Japanese  war  criminals,  but  he  found  it  did  not  bring 
him  any  peace  or  satisfaction. 

Alberty  resigned  from  the  army  and  married  Ethel 
Mooney  in  1956.  They  have  one  daughter,  Amy,  and  a 
grandson. 

Today  there  are  only  about  1,000  Bataan  survivors 
still  living.  Many  committed  suicide  or  died  of  war- 


related  illnesses  when  they  came  back  to  the  states. 
Alberty  said  that  the  only  way  prisoners  kept  going 
during  captivity  was  ".  .  .  the  will  to  live.  That  was  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  mind  over  matter.  A  lot  of  people 
willed  themselves  to  die." 

The  people  of  Madison-Mayodan  are  glad  Mr.  Alberty 
had  the  will  to  survive.  He  is  a  beloved  husband,  father, 
grandfather,  and  a  respected  community  leader.  His 
appreciation  of  life  is  reflected  in  his  service  to  the 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  town  council  and 
personally  distributes  food  and  clothing  to  needy  people. 
Mr.  Alberty's  strong  spirit  helped  him  through  the 
horrors  of  World  War  II.  c^n 
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Life  and  Labor  in  a  Textile  Mill  Village 


A  STITCH  IN  TIME 

by  Mac  Whatley* 


In  1840  a  whole  family  of  mill  workers  slept 
in  my  living  room.  It  was  their  house  then,  of 
course,  with  two  small  rooms,  a  fireplace,  and 
a  cramped  loft  under  the  gable.  The  Randolph 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation 
owned  by  over  a  dozen  local  stockholders  in 
Franklinville,  built  the  house  and  others  like  it 
in  1838,  so  that  workers  in  its  new  factory 
would  have  a  place  to  live. 

A  visitor  in  the  1840s  found  forty-two 
houses  clustered  on  the  hill  above  the  factory 
on  Deep  River,  as  well  as  several  stores  and 
shops  run  by  local  craftsmen.  The  employees 
worked  hard  for  their  wages  and  the  chance  to 
live  in  those  mill  houses. 

The  Operatives  .  . .  are  respectable  and  intelligent 
girls.  The  visitor  will  be  struck  with  their  tidy  dress, 
modest  deportment  and  healthy  appearance. 
Twelve  hours  per  day  is  the  average  time  of  work 
the  year  round,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  is  only 
nine  hours.  Wages  average  from  HV2  to  37Vi  cents 
per  day,  according  to  the  age,  skill  and  experience 
of  the  hand. 

Another  factory  visitor  wrote  that  the  fac- 
tory was  a  "Nice  place,  so  many  pretty  girls 
attending  the  machinery. ..."  He  added  that 
they  had  "a  bad  practice  of  rubbing  tobacco 
snuff  on  their  teeth,"  however. 

Franklinville  and  the  neighboring  "Island 
Ford"  mill  village  soon  grew  together.  When 
the  community  was  incorporated  by  the  state 
legislature  in  1847,  Franklinville  became  North 
Carolina's  first  official  textile  mill  town.  Five 
factory  villages  were  built  in  Randolph  County 
by  1850.  Only  Fayetteville  had  more.  Almost 
300  Randolph  County  residents  worked  in  a 
factory  then,  while  about  2,000  people  did  so  in 
the  whole  state. 

The  expansion  of  the  textile  industry  over 
the  next  100  years  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
those  1850  workers  with  mill  workers  in  1980. 
There  were  over  1,300  textile  mills  in  North 
Carolina  in  1980,  and  these  employed  over 
100,000  people.  In  Randolph  County  alone 
over  10,000  people  worked  in  the  textile  or 
apparel  industries. 

Interestingly  all  those  factories  and  work- 
ers were  not  grouped  together  in  large  urban 
areas.  North  Carolina's  scattered  rural  popula- 
tion greatly  influenced  the  pattern  of  industrial 


development.  The  state's  textile  factories  grew 
up  around  small  towns  like  Franklinville,  with 
fewer  than  2,500  residents.  While  work  habits 
and  technology  radically  changed  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  methods — from  "private 
work"  (working  for  family  or  friends)  to  "pub- 
lic work"  (working  for  wages) — rural  settle- 
ment patterns  altered  only  slightly.  The 
growth  of  textile  mills  in  rural  areas  gave  work- 
ing North  Carolinians  an  economic  alternative 
to  farming.  It  also  allowed  them  to  maintain  a 
rural  or  small-town  residence. 

Mill  villages  may  be  slowly  disappearing. 
Suburban  housing  developments  and  shop- 
ping malls  creep  into  rural  areas  around  our 
larger  cities.  Each  new  census  finds  the  small 
towns  of  North  Carolina  losing  population,  as 
North  Carolinians  seek  a  greater  range  of  edu- 
cational, cultural,  or  recreational  opportunities 
in  urban  areas.  As  the  textile  industry  de- 
creases in  economic  importance  in  the  state, 
will  textile  mill  villages  also  shrink  into  in- 
significance? Only  ignorance  will  let  them  slip 
away  unnoticed  for  their  importance  to  our 
state's  history. 

How  did  industry  change  your  com- 
munity? How  did  factory  work  touch  your 
family?  We  must  come  to  value  the  many  ways 
our  lives  have  been  shaped  and  enriched  by 
this  heritage  of  mill  village  life  and  work.  It 
enfolds  us  all  in  the  fabric  of  North  Carolina 
history. 


"Mayor  of  Franklinville  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina. 


1.  Spinning  and  cloth  making  began  in  the 
home  and  usually  were  done  by  women. 
The  tools  were  simple:  cotton  and  wool 
cards  to  clean  and  comb  the  fibers  into  even 
strands,  a  spinning  wheel  to  twist  the  fibers 
into  tightly  packed  yarn,  and  a  loom  to 
weave  the  yarn  into  cloth.  It  took  a  very 
long  time  to  complete  the  process. 


2.  The  early  factory  system  in  North  Carolina 
began  with  mills  like  the  Schenck-Warlick 
Cotton  Mill  established  in  Lincolnton,  North 
Carolina,  in  1814.  By  1840  businessmen 
operated  twenty-five  mills  in  this  state  and 
employed  1,200  people  (mainly  women)  to 
run  their  water-powered  machinery. 


3.  Textile  manufacturing  boomed  in  North 
Carolina  from  1880  to  1920.  By  1900  the 
number  of  mills  reached  186.  They  ran  1.3 
million  spindles  and  29,689  looms.  The  labor 
force  expanded  too.  Over  38,637  people 
earned  their  livings  working  in  the  state's 
textile  mills.  The  large  profits  declined  after 
World  War  I  because  of  overproduction 
and  increasing  American  and  foreign 
competition. 


4.  Today  many  textile  items  are  created  not 
only  with  natural  fibers  like  cotton  or  wool, 
but  also  with  man-made  plastic  fibers  like 
nylon  and  polyester.  These  modern  fibers 
are  formed  by  forcing  chemicals  through 
nozzles  called  spinnerets.  Man-made  fibers 
now  account  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
fibers  processed  in  this  country.  Computer- 
programmed  machinery  also  has  grown  in 
importance  in  recent  years. 


On  the  Road 

Research  Triangle  Park,  Interstate  40  near  Raleigh.  On  a 
trip  to  the  Raleigh-Durham  area  plan  to  visit  a  textile- 
related  research  facility  in  the  park.  Contact  the  executive 
vice  president,  Research  Triangle  Park,  P.O.  Box  12255, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina  27709  before 
your  visit.  Explain  your  interest  in  learning  more  about 
new  developments  in  the  field  of  textile  research  and 
industry. 

National  Museum  of  American  History,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  14th  and  Constitution  Avenue,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20560.  This  museum  includes  many  exhibits 
on  industrial  and  scientific  advances  in  America  over  the 
last  two  centuries.  Furnaces,  water-  and  electric-powered 
engines,  and  various  machines  provide  insight  into  how 
completely  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  America. 

Things  to  Read 

"You  Can't  Make  a  Living  in  a  Cotton  Mill:  The  Music  of 
the  Textile  Mill  Workers"  and  "Cotton  Mill  Colic,"  both 
in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  25  (Winter,  1986). 
The  article  describes  the  type  of  music  played  and  en- 
joyed by  North  Carolina  mill  workers  during  the  1930s. 
Photographs  accompany  the  text.  The  teacher's  sup- 
plement that  accompanied  the  issue  includes  the  lyrics  of 
songs  written  by  other  mill  workers  during  the  Great 
Depression. 

Textiles,  Teacher's  Guide  to  Textiles  in  North  Carolina,  pre- 
pared by  Anne  H.  Kennedy  for  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  1984),  grades  4-12,  $4.50. 
Written  for  teachers  interested  in  presenting  students 
with  an  overview  of  textile  history.  Topics  range  from 
home  production  of  cloth  to  commercial  textile  manu- 
facturing. The  eighty-page  booklet  includes  activities  that 
teach  spinning,  carding,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  so  on. 
Maps  and  illustrations  are  included.  It  is  available  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  Shop,  109  E.  Jones  Street, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611. 

Inventions  That  Changed  Our  Lives:  Cloth,  by  Elizabeth 
Simpson  Smith  (New  York:  Walker  and  Company,  1985), 
index,  grades  7-12,  $10.95.  This  fifty-eight  page  book 
discusses  the  developments  in  cloth  making  over  the 
centuries  and  the  history  of  the  textile  industry.  It  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  depicting  North  Carolina 
companies  and  people. 


The  history  of  the  mill  workers  who  became  America's 
earliest  country  and  gospel  music  stars  is  traced  in  this 
thirty-page  pamphlet,  along  with  their  recording  and 
radio  sessions  in  Charlotte.  Excellent  black-and-white 
photographs  and  suggested  reading  and  listening  lists 
enhance  the  text.  To  receive  the  pamphlet  write  the  NC 
Folklife  Section,  407  N.  Person  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27604. 

Lewis  Hine:  Photographs  of  Child  Labor  in  the  New  South, 
edited  by  John  R.  Kemp  (Oxford:  University  Press  of 
Mississippi,  1986),  grades  4-adult,  $19.95.  Lewis  Hine 
traveled  extensively  through  the  South  between  1908  and 
1916  to  photograph  labor  conditions  in  textile  mills.  A 
particular  area  of  concern  to  Hine  was  the  use  and  abuse 
of  child  labor.  This  120-page  book  contains  eighty  photo- 
graphs out  of  the  hundreds  that  Hine  snapped  to  record 
the  plight  of  southern  mill  workers.  The  photographs 
and  text  provide  excellent  material  to  explore  the  living 
conditions  and  the  heavy  work  loads  of  textile  workers. 

"America  at  Work:  The  Industrial  Revolution,"  Cobble- 
stone (September,  1981),  grades  4-12,  $2.00.  This  issue  of 
the  "history  magazine  for  young  people"  traces  the  over- 
all development  of  industry  and  work  conditions  in  the 
late-nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Excellent 
photographs  and  activities  enhance  the  issue.  To  receive 
copies  write  to  Cobblestone,  28  Main  Street,  Peter- 
borough, New  Hampshire  03458. 

"Oral  Histories:  Life  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,"  by  Dorothy 
Lodge.  This  is  a  teacher's  lesson  plan  developed  for  the 
Gaston  County  Oral  History  Project.  To  receive  a  copy 
write  to  Jerry  Bostic,  Social  Studies  Coordinator,  Gaston 
County  Schools. 


The  Charlotte  Music  Story  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council,  Folklife  Section,  1985),  grades  7-adult,  $5.00. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN  IN  MILL  VILLAGES 

by  Brent  Glass* 


Map  showing  distribution  of  the  textile  industry  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  in  1925.  Notice  the 
concentration  of  mills  in  the  piedmont  region. 


By  the  mid-1920s  there  were  over  200  mill 
villages  in  North  Carolina.  They  ranged  in  size 
from  tiny  hamlets  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses  to 
large,  sprawling  communities  like  Kannapolis 
in  Cabarrus  County,  whose  population 
reached  over  30,000  people.  What  did  these 
mill  villages  look  like?  How  did  their  design 
reflect  the  needs  and  values  of  the  millowners 
and  the  workers? 

The  best  definition  of  a  mill  village  is  a  small 
town  designed,  built,  and  owned  by  a  manu- 
facturing company.  During  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  the  need  for  mill  villages 
arose  because  the  textile  industry  depended 
upon  water-powered  machinery.  A  person 
starting  a  textile  mill  needed  fast-moving  water 
to  run  the  new  plant,  and  most  of  these  sites 
fell  along  the  major  rivers  in  North  Carolina: 
the  French  Broad,  Catawba,  Yadkin,  Pee  Dee, 
Haw,  Deep,  and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  The  best 
locations  also  fell  in  undeveloped  rural  areas 
far  away  from  towns  or  cities.  Millowners  had 
to  provide  adequate  housing  to  attract  workers 
to  these  areas.  Whole  families  migrated  to 
these  villages.  Men,  women,  and  children 
found  "public  work"  in  the  mill,  tending  the 
various  machines  used  in  the  production  of 
yarn  and  cloth.  Throughout  North  Carolina, 
especially  in  the  piedmont  region,  the  entire 
population  of  a  community  could  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  single  textile  company,  and 


the  villages  that  grew  up  around  the  mill  were 
called  "company  towns." 

By  1890  mill  villages  began  to  appear  in 
greater  numbers  just  outside  small  cities  and 
towns  like  Gastonia,  Charlotte,  Concord, 
Greensboro,  Burlington,  and  Durham.  Im- 
proved forms  of  power  sources — first  the 
steam  engine  and  later  the  electric  generator — 
made  it  possible  for  textile  mills  to  operate 
without  being  dependent  upon  rivers  and 
streams  for  power.  A  statewide  railroad  sys- 
tem had  also  developed  by  the  late-nineteenth 
century.  Access  to  the  railroads  became  more 
important  for  millowners  than  the  availability 
of  water  power. 

MILL  ARCHITECTURE 

The  architecture  of  the  textile  mill  changed 
dramatically  between  the  period  before  the 
Civil  War  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  earliest  mill  buildings  were 
usually  two-  or  three-story  brick  structures, 
although  several  were  placed  in  existing  frame 
buildings  being  used  as  gristmills  or  sawmills. 
The  roofs  of  these  buildings  were  pitched  or 
"gabled,"  and  some  had  a  clerestory  [or 
clearstory — a  raised  section  of  a  roof  having 
windows  or  openings  for  ventilation  on  the 
sides]  running  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to 


'Executive  director,  North  Carolina  Humanities  Committee,  Greensboro. 


allow  light  into  the  factory.  A  stair  tower  might 
be  located  toward  the  middle  of  the  mill.  Some 
smaller  buildings  such  as  warehouses  or  a 
picker  room  for  unpacking  bales  of  cotton  were 
located  just  outside  the  mill  building. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
millowners  and  the  companies  that  provided 
insurance  for  mills  realized  that  new  standards 
were  needed  to  protect  mill  buildings  from  the 
risk  of  fire.  Raw  cotton  was  highly  flammable, 
and  small  accidents  often  turned  into  major 
disasters.  The  new  standards  encouraged 
what  became  known  as  "slow-burn  con- 
struction," with  flatter  roofs,  heavy  timber 
framing,  brick  walls,  and  separation  of  the 
main  mill  from  those  areas  where  a  fire  was 
most  likely  to  occur  and  spread.  By  1900  most 
new  mills  followed  this  type  of  construction 
with  stair  tower,  picker  room,  engine  and 
boiler  room,  and  cotton  warehouse  all  divided 
from  the  main  mill  by  brick  firewalls.  The  mill's 
exterior  was  decorated  very  modestly  with 
brick  or  stucco  at  the  cornice  [where  the  roof 
meets  the  walls],  around  the  windows,  on  the 
corners  of  the  mill,  or  on  the  stair  tower. 


HOUSING  ARCHITECTURE 

Houses  in  North  Carolina's  mill  villages 
were  different  in  appearance  from  those  found 
in  New  England  or  Great  Britain  where 
workers  lived  in  rowhouses,  apartments,  or 
boardinghouses.  Millowners  in  North  Caro- 
lina attempted  to  create  a  rural  atmosphere  by 
building  single-family,  detached  houses  on 
large  lots  with  ample  room  for  home  gardens 
and  animals.  Many  of  the  earliest  villages 
probably  looked  a  lot  like  Glencoe  in  Alamance 
County,  where  about  forty  houses  built  in  the 
early  1880s  still  stand.  These  houses  are  one- 
and  two-story  wooden  structures  and  many 
have  hand-sawn  timbers.  They  resemble  small 
farmhouses  and  probably  were  built  by  local 
carpenters.  Several  houses  have  detached 
kitchens  behind  the  main  dwelling.  There  is  no 
indoor  plumbing,  and  each  pair  of  houses 
shares  a  well  and  outdoor  bathroom  privy 
[outhouse]. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
design  of  mill  houses  became  standardized. 
The  author  of  a  textbook  for  textile  engineers, 
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Alamance  Mill,  originally  built  in  1 837  on  Alamance  River,  manufactured  the  first  colored  cotton  fabric  in  the  South.  Edwin  M.  Holt 
founded  the  mill.  The  mill  burned  and  was  rebuilt  in  1871. 
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Daniel  A.  Tompkins,  included  several  exam- 
ples of  three-,  four-,  and  five-room,  one-story 
mill  houses  that  could  be  built  for  $300.00  to 
$450.00  each.  Tompkins  reminded  his  readers 
that  mill  workers  were  "a  rural  people"  and 
did  not  require  closets  or  indoor  plumbing. 
Millowners  usually  followed  Tompkins's  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  design  of  mill  housing 
changed  little  over  the  next  thirty  years.  In 
addition  to  housing  for  workers,  a  millowner 
often  built  a  residence  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily in  the  village,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
time. 

VILLAGE  DESIGN 

The  location  of  a  mill  village  often  dictated 
the  design  of  streets  and  the  arrangement  of 
houses.  Since  the  early  villages  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  stood  on  hills  overlooking 
a  river,  the  streets  tended  to  follow  an  irregular 
pattern  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  Bynum,  a 
village  along  the  Haw  River  in  Chatham 
County,  is  laid  out  almost  like  a  "figure  8."  At 
Glencoe  in  Alamance  County,  two  residential 
streets  slope  down  toward  the  Haw  River 
where  they  intersect  with  a  main  street.  At 
these  intersections  stand  the  company  office 
and  store,  several  warehouses,  a  water  tank, 
and  the  Glencoe  Cotton  Mill. 

Mill  villages  built  near  urban  centers  and 
small  towns  followed  a  more  uniform,  grid- 
like street  pattern.  House  lots  were  smaller, 
although  there  was  still  room  for  home  gar- 
dening and  even  some  farm  animals.  In  the 
urban  settings  the  millowner  rarely  lived  in  or 
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A  three-room  mill  house,  ca.  1898,  cost  $325.00  to  build. 


The  mill  town  Kannapolis  under  construction,  ca.  1905.  Cannon  Mills  began  here.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection,  UNC  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 


near  the  mill  village.  Despite  these  differences 
the  mill  villages  built  in  the  early-twentieth 
century  resembled  their  nineteenth-century 
country  cousins  in  many  ways.  The  mill  build- 
ing, of  course,  continued  to  occupy  a  central 
place  in  the  village.  The  mill's  smokestack  and 
stair  tower  could  be  seen  from  great  distances. 
Another  similarity  and  often  a  source  of  com- 
plaint by  mill  workers  was  the  lack  of  shade 
trees  in  most  villages,  especially  those  built  in 
growing  urban  areas  where  the  land  had  been 
cleared  of  trees.  A  handful  of  the  more  pros- 
perous companies  acknowledged  this  prob- 
lem. They  employed  professional  landscape 
architects  to  design  attractive  arrangements  of 
plantings  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  and 
along  major  streets. 

In  addition  to  building  the  mill,  ware- 
houses, and  housing  for  workers,  the  mill- 
owners  usually  provided  facilities  like  a 
company  store,  an  area  for  recreation,  at  least 
one  church,  and  even  a  school  building  as  part 
of  the  mill  village.  In  the  villages  located  along 
rivers  in  rural  areas,  these  additions  were 
necessities.  With  the  construction  of  textile 
mill  villages  in  more  urban  settings  after  1890, 
mill  companies  continued  the  practice  of  pro- 
viding these  basic  services  for  the  workers.  The 


mill  village  was  more  than  a  place  for  manu- 
facturing. It  was  a  total  industrial  community. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  mill  village 
has  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy.  Mill- 
owners  erected  mill  villages  and  developed 
other  strategies  to  win  greater  loyalty  to  the 
mill  company  and  to  keep  workers  from  be- 
coming discontented.  Management  provided 
various  services  and  expected  the  loyalty,  dis- 
cipline, and  obedience  of  the  workers  in  re- 
turn. Many  millowners  not  only  built  churches 
and  schools  in  their  villages,  but  they  also 
hired  the  ministers  and  teachers.  This  put  the 
owners  in  a  position  to  influence  the  content  of 
what  mill  workers  and  their  children  heard  in 
the  pulpits  or  learned  in  the  classrooms.  Wel- 
fare workers  offered  important  services,  but 
they  also  could  detect  disloyal  or  disruptive 
elements  in  the  village  and  report  problems 
back  to  supervisors  and  millowners.  Par- 
ticipation by  workers  in  the  village's  rec- 
reational programs  and  athletic  teams  often 
depended  upon  good  behavior  and  work. 
Even  the  architecture  of  the  village,  according 
to  some  critics,  reinforced  the  system  of  pater- 
nalism. Street  plans,  especially  in  the  urban 
areas,  appeared  uniform  and  unimaginative. 
Most  houses  were  painted  white  without  any 


Mill  village  in  Roxboro,  Person  County,  early  1930s.  This  town  reflects  an  urban  mill  village  design  with  its  uniform  streets  and 
houses. 


decoration  and  without  much  variety  in  form 
or  plan.  In  some  villages  the  millowners  placed 
housing  for  supervisors  at  strategic  locations 
so  that  they  could  identify  any  social  problems 
or  union-organizing  activities. 

The  idea  of  controlling  mill  workers  with 
housing  and  special  programs  backfired  on  the 
company  owners,  however.  The  villages  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  close-knit  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  described  by  workers 
and  management  as  a  "family."  Mill  com- 
panies discovered  they  could  not  handle  mill 
village  culture  as  they  had  planned.  Workers 
throughout  the  piedmont  region  of  North 
Carolina  developed  networks  of  information 
and  family  when  they  moved  from  village  to 
village  in  search  of  jobs.  Workers  came  to  re- 
gard the  piedmont  as  "one  long  mill  village." 
In  times  of  economic  stress  these  close  ties 
provided  the  foundation  for  widespread  group 
action  against  management  policies.  These 
took  the  forms  of  protests  and  even  strikes 
against  the  mill  companies.  In  North  Carolina 
textile  industry  strikes  occurred  in  Haw  River 
in  1900,  Charlotte  in  1919,  and  in  Gastonia  and 
Marion  in  1929.  A  general  strike  that  affected 
dozens  of  mills  in  the  state  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1934.  "Flying  squadrons"  of  workers 
traveled  from  one  village  to  another  to  en- 
courage all  workers  to  support  the  strike. 

When  millowners  realized  that  mill  village 
culture  could  threaten  their  authority  and  that 
workers  were  not  responding  to  management 
demands  for  loyalty,  they  reacted  quickly. 
Millowners  began  to  see  the  villages  as  serious 


obstacles  to  their  control  of  workers.  Several 
managers  observed  that  workers  were  less 
likely  to  organize  together  in  unions  or  strikes 
if  they  lived  away  from  the  mill  on  farms  or  in 
towns.  When  the  Great  Depression  hit  the 
state  in  the  1930s,  millowners  also  found  the 
villages  too  expensive  to  maintain.  The  New 
Deal's  minimum-wage  legislation  passed  in 
1938  would  not  allow  companies  to  pay  their 
employees  lower  wages  simply  because  the 
company  provided  low-rent  housing.  The 
companies  still  had  to  pay  minimum-wage 
rates  while  they  absorbed  heavy  expenses  in 
operating  the  villages.  The  economic  hard- 
ships of  the  1930s,  the  strikes  of  1929  and  1934, 
and  the  new  federal  wage  policies  convinced 
most  companies  to  sell  their  mill  villages. 

Despite  these  serious  problems,  many 
people  have  praised  the  mill  village  as  a  decent 
place  to  live.  After  all,  the  mill  village  offered 
steady  work  for  rural  people  who  could  not 
survive  on  the  farm.  Workers  found  housing 
that  was  affordable  and  often  of  better  quality 
than  the  homes  they  left  on  the  farm.  The 
village  itself  was  usually  small,  self-contained, 
and  invited  a  sense  of  neighborhood  and 
community  among  the  residents.  People  came 
to  know  and  depend  on  each  other. 

As  for  the  visual  appearance  of  the  village, 
observers  have  found  many  of  the  villages  to 
be  of  great  historic  and  architectural  merit. 
Several  villages  in  North  Carolina  such  as 
Glencoe  in  Alamance  County  and  the  Pearl 
mill  village  in  Durham  have  been  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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By  the  mid-1930s  the  mill  villages  of  North 
Carolina  began  to  pass  into  history.  Many 
workers  by  this  time  owned  automobiles  and 
chose  to  leave  the  village,  buy  small  pieces  of 
land  for  farming,  and  commute  to  work  at  the 
mill.  During  the  Great  Depression,  which  be- 
gan in  1929,  many  millowners  decided  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  the  housing 
or  other  facilities  in  the  mill  village.  They 
adopted  a  policy  of  selling  the  houses  to  their 
employees  or  to  other  private  interests  who 
held  the  houses  for  rental  purposes.  As  the 
villages  lost  their  identity,  many  cities  ex- 
panded their  boundaries  and  annexed  the  vil- 
lages. As  a  result  the  city  increased  its  tax  base 
while  the  former  mill  villages  received  services 
like  water,  sewer  lines,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  sanitation  [garbage  disposal]. 
Many  towns  in  North  Carolina — Shelby,  Gas- 
tonia,  north  and  west  Charlotte,  Concord, 
north  Greensboro,  Burlington,  east  Durham, 
Roanoke  Rapids — contain  remnants  of  former 
mill  villages  that  have  been  incorporated 
within  the  town  boundaries  over  the  past  fifty 
years. 

Housing  in  most  mill  villages  is  now  com- 
pletely in  private  hands.  Much  of  it  is  in  sur- 
prisingly good  condition.  This  has  helped  save 


Great  Falls  Mill,  Rockingham,  Richmond  County.  This  mill  was  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  but  burned  to  the  ground. 


some  villages.  One  example  of  rehabilitation 
occurred  in  Bynum  in  the  late  1970s.  The  Chat- 
ham County  Housing  Authority  purchased 
the  entire  village  from  the  J.  M.  Odell  Manu- 
facturing Company,  repaired  the  forty-four 
houses,  installed  indoor  plumbing,  paved  the 
streets,  and  sold  the  houses  back  to  the  resi- 
dents at  very  reasonable  prices. 

As  the  textile  industry  continues  to  decline 
in  importance  in  North  Carolina,  the  number 
of  abandoned  mill  buildings  in  the  rural  and 
urban  areas  increases.  In  some  instances  there 
have  been  imaginative  "adaptive  reuse"  proj- 
ects turning  mill  buildings  into  apartments, 
offices,  and  stores.  Most  mills,  however,  sit 
vacant  or  underused.  Many  are  being  demol- 
ished. The  Orange  Factory  village  in  Durham 
County  will  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  Little  River.  At  Glencoe  a 
few  families  continue  to  occupy  homes  while 
the  remainder  of  the  houses  and  other  build- 
ings crumble  around  them.  The  woods  that 
surround  the  village  are  slowly  taking  over, 
returning  the  mill  hill  to  its  original  condition 
before  the  age  of  waterwheels,  spindles,  and 
looms,  ^pp 


PATERNALISM:  THE  CONTROL  OF  A  MILL  VILLAGE 

by  Paul  Escott* 


Unidentified  cotton-mill  workers,  1899. 


The  textile  industry  brought  many  changes 
to  North  Carolina.  Factories  and  mill  towns 
sprang  up  in  a  rural  state,  and  thousands  of  Tar 
Heel  workers  left  farms  for  work  in  cotton 
mills.  There  they  were  introduced  to  manu- 
facturing, which  has  become  more  important 
to  North  Carolina  than  to  any  other  state. 

Many  historians  and  writers  have  claimed 
that  the  textile  industry  continued  some  old 
ways  as  well.  W.  J.  Cash,  a  Charlotte  news- 
paperman, published  a  widely  read  book 
called  The  Mind  of  the  South  in  1941 .  It  compared 
the  mill  village  to  the  plantation.  Cash  declared 
that  the  key  institution  of  the  old,  slaveholding 
South — the  plantation — "had  literally  been 
brought  bodily  over"  into  the  New  South  in 
the  form  of  the  mill  village. 

The  pre-Civil  War  planter  owned  the 
slaves'  cabins  and  gave  the  slaves  whatever 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  or  preaching  they 
received.  In  the  same  way,  Cash  pointed  out, 
the  millowner  typically  owned  the  homes  of 
his  workers  and  the  company  store  where  they 
got  their  food  and  clothing.  The  millowner 


Kate  Russell,  weaver,  1872,  Franklinville. 
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These  women  were  employed  in  the  reeling  room  of  a  cotton 
mill  near  Gastonia  in  1939. 

paid  a  company  doctor  who  was  the  only  doc- 
tor most  workers  ever  saw.  And  many  mill- 
owners  either  paid  the  minister's  salary  or 
gave  the  mill  village  church  much  of  the  money 
it  needed  to  survive. 

Cash  carried  his  comparison  one  step 
further — the  cotton-mill  workers  were  like 
slaves.  They  were  "stripped"  of  their  tra- 
ditional freedom  as  independent  farmers  and 
"placed  in  every  department  of  life  under  the 
control"  of  the  millowner.  The  key  instrument 
of  this  control  was  paternalism,  an  apparently 
kind  or  fatherly  authority  that  had  been  very 
popular  with  slaveholders.  The  millowner 
supposedly  knew  what  was  best  for  his 
workers,  so  he  provided  for  them  and  con- 
trolled them. 

Some  parts  of  Cash's  picture  were  true — 
millowners  usually  owned  the  entire  mill  vil- 
lage and  had  tremendous  power  there.  Some 
millowners  used  that  power  in  paternalistic 
ways,  particularly  between  1900  and  1940.  But 
Cash  misled  thousands  of  readers  about  the 
textile  workers.  They  were  never  quiet,  obedi- 


ent slaves.  Instead  they  were  hard-working 
people  who  sought  to  be  independent  and 
who  survived  the  best  they  could,  often  in 
difficult  times.  Textile  workers  were  never  as 
happy  with  paternalism's  friendly  but  rigid 
control  as  Cash  believed. 

Times  were  hard  for  farmers  in  the  1870s, 
1880s,  and  1890s.  "Poor  men  with  large  fam- 
ilies cannot  make  their  living  by  farming," 
noted  one  millowner,  "so  they  go  to  factories." 
It  was  not  easy  to  make  a  living  in  the  mills 
either,  even  though  most  families  had  a  vege- 
table garden  in  addition  to  store-bought  food. 
Wages  were  so  low  that  men,  women,  and 
small  children  all  had  to  work.  The  work  was 
long  too — ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  or 
six-and-a-half  days  a  week. 

Financially  many  families  did  better  in  the 
mills  than  they  had  on  the  farm.  Many  appre- 
ciated the  opportunities  for  friendship  and  the 
escape  from  rural  loneliness  that  they  found  in 
a  mill  village.  But  mill  workers  were  not  con- 
tent. When  they  felt  safe  in  doing  so,  they 
complained  about  long  hours  and  low  wages, 
high  prices  at  the  company  store,  poor  hous- 
ing, and  especially  the  lack  of  education  for 
their  children.  Sometimes  they  went  on  strike. 

Before  1900  millowners  concentrated  on 
building  up  a  new  industry.  They  had  firm 
work  rules,  but  they  did  not  rely  on  paternal- 
ism to  control  their  workers'  lives.  Most  of 


A.  C.  Brower,  overseer  of  the  Randolph  Mills  slashing  room, 
Franklinville,  1921-1923. 
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them  probably  agreed  with  a  Raleigh  mill- 
owner  who  said  that  workers  "resent 
promptly  whatever  they  consider  interference 
with  their  affairs,  whether  it  is  meant  for  their 
good  or  not."  This  millowner  believed  that 
"the  less  employees  are  interfered  with,  the 
more  content  they  are." 

Paternalism  became  much  more  visible 
after  1900,  however.  The  economy  improved, 
and  some  mill  families  left  the  factories  and 
went  back  to  farming.  Those  who  stayed  in 
textiles  began  moving  from  one  company  to 
another  seeking  better  wages  or  conditions. 
The  owners,  desiring  more  control  over  their 
roving  labor  force,  began  to  present  them- 
selves as  the  friends  of  working  people.  They 
hoped  that  personal  attention  to  workers 
might  lead  to  more  satisfied  employees.  And 
small  acts  of  kindness  made  it  easier  for  the 
millowner  to  supervise  a  worker's  private  life 
or  tell  him  when  to  get  to  bed. 

Before  1920  owners  of  some  large  mills  be- 
gan to  invest  money  in  recreational  buildings, 
health  programs,  and  other  examples  of  "wel- 
fare capitalism."  Though  these  investments 
were  expensive,  owners  hoped  they  would 
result  in  happier,  better  workers.  Relatively 
few  companies  could  afford  these  programs, 
and  they  did  not  last.  But  one  important  de- 
velopment was  the  rise  of  company  baseball 
and  softball  teams  on  which  many  workers 
loved  to  play  and  compete. 


The  1920s  brought  a  different  atmosphere, 
one  of  anxiety,  worry,  and  pressure.  During 
World  War  I  the  world  wanted  more  cloth  and 
uniforms,  but  when  the  war  ended  the  mills 
were  making  too  many  textiles.  That  meant 
lower  prices,  shrinking  profits,  and  fierce 
competition  between  companies.  The  mill- 
owners,  anxious  to  receive  more  work  for  less 
money,  hired  experts  to  conduct  "time  stud- 
ies" that  would  reveal  the  most  efficient  way  to 
do  a  job.  Then  owners  asked  the  workers  to 
meet  the  new  standards  of  efficiency.  To  cut 
costs,  millowners  also  tried  to  get  by  with 
fewer  employees.  Textile  workers  called  these 
steps  the  "speed  up"  and  the  "stretch  out," 
because  they  felt  the  pressure  of  working  faster 
and  watching  more  machines. 

These  tensions  caused  several  strikes  in  the 
1920s  and  many  more  in  the  1930s,  when  the 
Great  Depression  brought  hard  times  for  al- 
most everyone.  A  few  strikes  were  successful, 
but  most  were  not.  Although  the  New  Deal 
sponsored  by  the  federal  government  en- 
couraged unions  and  higher  wages,  southern 
companies  won  most  of  the  battles  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  As  a  result  thousands  of  textile 
workers  concluded  that  unions  were  a  bad  bet, 
and  paternalism  continued  to  be  important  in 
the  textile  industry. 

Since  World  War  II  modern  economic 
forces  have  created  new  conditions  in  the 
textile  industry  and  steadily  undermined 


Pilot  Mills  softball  team,  1938,  Raleigh  city  champions. 


Loray  Mill,  Gastonia,  site  of  a  bloody  strike  in  1929.  Notice  the  size  of  this  mill  compared  to  early  mill  factories. 


Wilson  Cotton  Mill,  Wilson  County. 


paternalism.  Faced  with  stiff,  worldwide  com- 
petition, small  companies  have  had  to  merge 
in  order  to  have  enough  money  to  buy  ex- 
pensive new  machinery.  To  raise  more  money 
and  cut  long-term  costs,  most  mills  sold  off 
their  company  housing.  Owners  who  once 
played  a  stern  but  "fatherly"  role  as  head  of  the 
mill  family  have  been  replaced  by  modern  in- 
vestors and  managers.  These  new  managers 
often  remain  impersonal,  distant  figures  to  the 
men  and  women  running  the  mill's  machines. 

An  era  of  textile  history  has  ended,  and  a 
new  and  very  different  one  has  begun.  In 
the  future  there  will  be  many  fewer  textile 
workers.  Those  who  remain  will  use  com- 
plicated, often  computerized  machines  and 
work  in  large  companies.  However  labor- 
management  relations  may  change,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  age  of  paternalism  is  over.  Tex- 
tile owners  no  longer  have  small  plants  and 
personal  knowledge  of  every  employee,  so  it  is 
harder  for  them  to  be  paternalistic.  And  Tar 
Heel  workers  no  longer  have  to  stay  with  jobs 
they  may  dislike.  They  can  change  to  a  new  job 
instead  of  acting  as  if  they  were  happy.  The 
mill  village  still  exists,  but  it  is  rapidly  fading 
away.  The  same  can  be  said  of  paternalism,  the 
old  style  of  authority  in  Tar  Heel  textile  mills. 


1900. 


WOMEN  IN  MILL  VILLAGES 

by  Mary  Frederickson* 


In  the  late-nineteenth  century  a  manu- 
facturing boom  hit  North  Carolina,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cotton  mills  were  built  throughout  the 
state.  As  new  mills  opened,  many  jobs  became 
available  for  women  and  children  who  were 
the  family  members  most  easily  spared  from 
agricultural  work.  Soon  thousands  of  women, 
both  single  and  married,  moved  from  farms 
into  the  newly  built  villages  that  surrounded 
the  mills.  As  mill  work  became  more  common 
and  farming  increasingly  difficult  for  North 
Carolinians,  more  men  came  to  mill  villages  as 


well,  to  join  their  families  or  to  find  jobs  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  in  many  mills  the  ma- 
jority of  the  work  force  continued  to  be  made 
up  of  women  who  had  moved  into  mill  villages 
with  promises  of  steady  work,  cash  wages, 
and  hopes  of  being  able  to  send  their  children 
to  school. 

Adjusting  to  life  in  mill  villages  was  not 
easy.  Work  hours  were  long,  and  the  jobs 
were  difficult.  Many  villages  lacked  schools. 
Women  reared  on  farms  found  it  took  time  to 
get  used  to  beginning  work  when  a  bell  rang. 
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'Assistant  professor  of  history,  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 


Running  machinery  indoors  and  working  the 
night  shift  also  seemed  strange  and  unsettling. 
But  gradually  women  made  friends,  enjoyed 
living  closer  to  relatives,  and  joined  together  to 
open  schools  and  churches. 

Because  women  employees  became  im- 
portant to  cotton  manufacturers,  some  mill- 
owners  provided  special  benefits  for  women. 
Before  1900  women  who  lived  in  a  mill  village 
might  receive  permission  to  leave  work  a  little 
early  to  prepare  dinners  for  their  families  or  to 
nurse  babies  left  in  the  care  of  relatives.  A  few 
villages  ran  day  nurseries  for  babies  and 
toddlers,  and  others  had  family  health  clinics. 
Before  1918  children  were  expected  to  go  to 
work  in  the  mill  after  they  finished  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade.  Some  left  school  even  earlier  to 
help  their  mothers  in  the  mill.  Most  women 
did  not  want  their  children  to  work  in  the  mill, 
but  they  felt  better  when  they  could  keep  an 
eye  on  their  own  boys  and  girls. 

Women  labored  very  hard  in  cotton  mills  as 
spinners  or  weavers.  They  often  left  their 


homes  at  6:00  A.M.  to  begin  the  twelve-hour 
day  shift.  They  left  home  at  6:00  P.M.  if  they 
worked  on  the  night  shift.  Mill  families  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  early-twentieth  century 
remained  large,  usually  with  six  or  seven  chil- 
dren. A  family  often  had  three  or  four  family 
members  working  in  the  mill  at  the  same  time. 
Single  women  employed  in  the  mill  usually 
lived  with  their  families  and  contributed  their 
wages  to  the  family  budget.  Married  women 
hired  by  the  mill  who  had  large  families 
worked  doubly  hard.  Most  of  these  women 
depended  on  an  older  relative — an  aunt, 
mother,  or  grandmother — for  help  with  child 
care  and  housekeeping.  Before  the  1960s  most 
North  Carolina  mill  employees  were  white. 
White  women  in  mill  villages  sometimes 
relied  on  black  women  who  lived  nearby  to 
help  with  domestic  chores  like  child  care,  cook- 
ing, and  laundering  in  return  for  a  small  pay- 
ment in  cash. 

For  many  North  Carolina  women,  life  in  a 
mill  village  brought  more  pleasure  than  living 


Women  employees  at  the  Wearwell  Sheeting  Mill  in  Draper  (now  Eden),  Rockingham  County,  1921. 


in  the  country  and  farming.  Some  mill  families 
settled  into  a  village  and  stayed  for  two  or  three 
generations.  Others  left  after  a  few  weeks, 
moving  on  to  another  village  where  the  wages 
might  be  slightly  higher  or  the  working  or 
living  conditions  better.  As  North  Carolina 
mill  villages  became  established  communities, 
women  who  did  not  work  in  the  mill  ran  board- 
inghouses  or  worked  as  midwives  and  teach- 
ers. When  older  women  retired  from  mill  work 
they  tended  gardens,  quilted,  fished,  visited, 
and  worked  with  the  church. 

During  World  War  I  mill  work  became 
more  fast-paced.  Children  were  no  longer 
hired  as  workers  or  allowed  to  assist  their 
mothers  as  "helpers."  Work  demands  by  mill 
companies  also  increased.  Those  who  could 
not  keep  up  lost  their  jobs.  In  the  1920s  and 
1930s  many  North  Carolina  women  and  men 


Mill  village  women  included  single  and  married  women 
workers  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  mill  super- 
intendents and  owners.  This  family  from  Franklinville, 
ca.  1 900,  probably  was  related  to  the  millowner's  family. 


worked  to  improve  conditions  in  mill  villages 
throughout  the  state  by  joining  textile  unions 
or  by  striking  to  protest  substandard  wages 
and  inadequate  living  conditions. 

After  World  War  II  employment  in  North 
Carolina  mills  improved  as  wages  increased 
and  the  eight-hour  day  replaced  ten-  or  twelve- 
hour  shifts.  During  the  1940s  millowners  be- 
gan to  sell  mill  houses  to  the  workers.  Women 
enjoyed  becoming  homeowners,  but  some 
were  sad  to  see  the  villages  disbanded.  After 
1965  both  black  and  white  women  found  em- 
ployment in  textile  manufacturing  throughout 
the  South.  Today,  although  the  number  of 
textile  workers  in  North  Carolina  has  declined 
and  most  of  the  mill  villages  are  gone,  women 
workers  still  make  up  the  majority  of  the  work 
force  in  mills  across  the  state.  ,jg|p 


Women  held  the  majority  of  jobs  in  textile  mills.  They 
performed  the  tasks  that  required  prolonged  concentra- 
tion and  manual  dexterity.  Gastonia,  1939. 
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"LIKE  A  FAMILY!**  LIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILL  VILLAGES 

bv  James  Leloudis*  *" 


Upper-mill  workers,  Franklinville,  1 892.  Mill  workers  developed  a  strong  sense  of  family  within  the  factories  and  mill  villages  spread 
across  the  piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina. 


Mill  hands  made  their  homes  in  villages 
owned  by  the  men  who  employed  them.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  95  percent  of  southern 
textile  families  lived  in  factory  housing.  For 
these  people,  perhaps  more  than  for  any  other 
industrial  work  force  in  America,  the  company 
town  established  the  patterns  of  everyday  life. 
But  the  mill  village  was  more  than  a  place  to 
work  and  earn  a  living.  It  was  also  the  setting 
in  which  men  and  women  fell  in  love,  married, 
reared  their  children,  and  retired  in  old  age. 
Within  the  village  mill  hands  created  a  new 
way  of  life  by  weaving  together  their  rural 
heritage  and  the  experiences  of  factory  labor. 

Millowners  first  constructed  villages  be- 
cause they  needed  a  place  to  house  their 
workers.  Individual  families  and  groups  of 
local  investors  built  most  early  mills  in  the 
countryside.  Run  by  waterwheels,  small  fac- 
tories clung  to  the  streams  that  flowed  rapidly 
from  the  mountains  toward  the  coast.  In  such 


remote  locations  companies  had  little  choice 
but  to  provide  housing  where  none  existed 
before.  A  typical  village  consisted  of  a  super- 
intendent's residence,  a  cluster  of  single- 
family  dwellings,  a  frame  church,  a  small 
school,  and  a  company  store.  These  facilities 
were  essential  to  recruiting  workers  and  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  mills,  yet  manufac- 
turers also  saw  in  them  the  means  of  exercising 
control  over  their  employees.  Investigators 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  re- 
ported in  1910  that  "all  the  affairs  of  the  village 
and  the  conditions  of  living  of  all  the  people" 
seemed  to  be  "regulated  by  the  mill  company. 
Practically  speaking,  the  company  owns 
everything  and  controls  everything,  and  to  a 
large  extent  controls  everybody  in  the  mill 
village." 

Mill  folk  lived  close  to  the  bone.  In  the  1910s 
kerosene  lamps  lit  a  majority  of  their  houses, 
and  open  fireplaces  provided  heat.  Families 


*Staff  member  of  the  Southern  Oral  History  Program  and  doctoral  candidate,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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drew  their  water  from  wells  or  hydrants 
shared  with  neighbors,  and  almost  all  house- 
holds had  outdoor  toilets  rather  than  indoor 
plumbing.  Village  houses  were  very  small.  The 
average  southern  mill  family  of  seven  lived  in  a 
four-room  cottage  that  offered  little  privacy. 
Bessie  Buchanan,  who  grew  up  with  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  remembered  what  it  was 
like.  "The  boys  slept  in  one  room,  and  the  girls 
slept  in  another  one.  And  Mother  and  Daddy 
had  a  room.  We  didn't  have  a  living  room  or  a 
den  or  nothing  like  that." 

Bessie-Buchanan's  family  also  did  not  own 
any  of  the  modern  appliances  that  make  life 
easier  today.  After  working  in  the  mill  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  Bessie's  mother  and  other 
village  women  came  home  to  cook  on  wood 
stoves  and  to  wash  clothes  in  large  iron  kettles 
over  open  fires.  Edna  Hargett  told  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  combine  factory  labor  and  house- 
hold chores.  "It  was  a  job.  I'd  get  up  a[t]  five 
o'clock  in  the  mornings,  because  you  had  to  be 
at  work  at  six.  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  I'd 
make  up  dough  and  have  biscuits  for  my  chil- 
dren. Then  we'd  come  home  and  do  a  wash- 
ing, and  had  to  wash  on  a  board  outdoors  and 
boil  your  clothes  and  make  your  own  lye  soap. 
It  was  just  a  day  of  drudgery,  but  with  God's 
help  I  got  it  done." 


Workers  dealt  with  these  hardships  by 
clinging  to  the  habits  and  customs  that  had 
helped  them  survive  on  the  farm.  As  in  the 
countryside,  village  life  was  based  on  family 
ties.  Children  of  first-generation  workers  mar- 
ried newcomers,  knitting  individual  house- 
holds together  in  broad  networks  of  sharing 
and  concern.  For  many  couples  marriage 
evolved  out  of  friendships  formed  while  grow- 
ing up  in  the  village.  Even  after  the  passage  of 
effective  child  labor  laws  in  the  1910s,  most 
children  went  to  work  in  the  mills  by  age  four- 
teen. Inevitably  they  met  their  spouses  on  the 
job  and  courted  there  as  well.  Grover  and  Alice 
Hardin  fell  in  love  in  the  mill.  "My  wife 
worked  in  the  spinning  room,"  Grover  re- 
called. "We  met,  and  it  must  have  been  love  at 
first  sight  because  it  wasn't  long  after  we  met 
that  we  married.  She  was  a  spinning-room 
person,  and  I  would  go,  when  I  could,  up  to 
the  spinning  room,  and  we'd  lay  in  the 
window  and  court  a  little  bit.  We  decided  then 
just  to  get  married." 

Like  farmers,  mill  hands  worked  hard  to 
grow  much  of  their  own  food.  A  family's 
wages  from  the  mill  barely  made  ends  meet,  so 
a  good  garden  often  made  the  difference  be- 
tween a  healthy  diet  and  going  hungry.  Edna 
Hargett's  father  planted  vegetables  every 


Wylie  Cotton  Mill  and  village,  Chester,  South  Carolina,  1908.  Note  the  privies  and  cows  grazing  in  the  backyards.  Lewis  Hine, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Doffers  and  their  superintendent  at  the  Catawba  Cotton  Mill,  Newton,  North  Carolina,  ca.  1908.  Doffers  removed  full  bobbins  of 
thread  from  the  spinning  frames.  Lewis  Hine,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Franklinville  school  gym,  Randolph  County, 
ca.  1915.  Millowners  provided  schools,  play- 
grounds, and  community  activities  to  encour- 
age workers  to  remain  employed  at  their  mills 
for  many  years. 


spring  but  could  not  afford  a  mule  to  help 
break  the  land.  He  made  do  by  putting  a  har- 
ness around  himself  and  having  his  children 
"stand  behind  and  guide  the  plow."  Louise 
Jones's  family  also  gardened,  kept  a  milk  cow, 
and  raised  "homemade  meat."  Her  parents 
"had  a  big  corn  patch  and  a  few  chickens 
around  the  yard.  We'd  have  maybe  six  or  eight 
hens,  and  we'd  let  the  hens  set  on  the  eggs  and 
hatch  chickens  and  have  frying-size  chickens, 
raise  our  own  fryers." 

Although  each  family  claimed  a  small  plot 
of  land  for  its  own  use,  villagers  shared  what 
they  grew  and  "live[d]  in  common."  In  late 
summer  and  early  fall  they  gathered  for  the 
familiar  rituals  of  harvest  and  hog  killing.  Paul 
and  Don  Faucette  remembered  how  it  was 
done.  "We'd  kill  our  hogs  this  time,  and  a 
month  later  we'd  kill  yours.  Well,  you  can  give 
us  some  [meat],  and  we  can  give  you  some. 
They'd  have  women  get  together  down  at  the 
church  and  have  a  quilting  bee.  They'd  have  a 
good  crop  of  cabbage,  [and]  they'd  get 
together  and  all  make  kraut."  Villagers  helped 
one  another  not  with  an  expectation  of  being 
paid  but  with  the  assurance  that  their  neigh- 
bors would  help  them  in  return.  "They'd  just 
visit  around  and  work  voluntarily,"  one  man 
recalled.  "They  all  done  it  and  nobody  owed 
nobody  nothing." 

Community  values  governed  mill  village 
life,  but  there  was  also  room  for  individual 
accomplishment.  Folk  medicine  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  workers'  culture.  Until 
well  into  the  twentieth  century  mill  hands 
could  not  afford  doctors'  fees.  In  times  of  sick- 
ness they  turned  to  their  own  healers  and 
home  remedies.  In  Bynum  the  local  healer  was 


a  woman  named  Ida  Jane  Smith.  She  delivered 
babies  and  nursed  the  sick.  "Lord  she  was  a 
good  woman,"  Carrie  Gerringer  remembered. 
"She  knowed  more  about  young'uns  than  any 
doctor.  One  of  my  daughters  had  the  measles 
and  pneumonia.  The  doctor  checked  her  and 
said  that  she  wouldn't  live  through  the  night. 
But  me  and  Mrs.  Ida  Smith  sat  there  all  night 
and  put  on  tar  jackets  with  Vicks  pneumonia 
salve.  We  just  kept  putting  them  on  and  put- 
ting them  on  and  keeping  her  warm.  And 
doggone  if  she  didn't  come  through  the  night 
and  live!" 

If  healers  were  the  most  respected  women 
in  the  village,  musicians  held  that  place  among 
men.  String  bands  had  always  been  a  part  of 
country  gatherings,  and  their  numbers  multi- 
plied in  the  mill  villages  where  musicians  lived 
closer  together  and  had  more  opportunities  to 
play.  On  Saturday  nights  village  bands  often 
performed  for  house  dances  and  community 
celebrations.  Harvey  Ellington  remembered 
that  "you'd  have  a  dance  in  somebody's 
house — they'd  take  the  beds  and  all  out,  and 
then  we'd  just  play."  With  the  introduction  of 
radio  and  inexpensive  record  players  in  the 
1920s,  Ellington  and  many  other  mill  musi- 
cians became  local  celebrities.  They  performed 
in  the  studios  of  Charlotte's  powerful  radio 
station  WBT  and  signed  contracts  with 
national  recording  companies  like  RCA  and 
Columbia  Records.  These  men  were  pioneers 
in  transforming  the  sounds  of  the  Carolina 
hills  and  mill  villages  into  today's  country 
music. 

Viewed  from  the  outside  mill  villages 
seemed  to  keep  workers  under  their  employ- 
ers' watchful  eyes  and  to  deny  them  a  voice  in 


their  own  affairs.  In  many  ways  that  per- 
ception was  accurate.  But  to  say  nothing  more 
about  village  life  would  be  to  overlook  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  story.  Even  in  muddy 
streets  and  cramped  cottages  textile  workers 
managed  to  create  their  own  world  of  pride 
and  dignity.  Hoyle  McCorkle,  a  retired  mill 
hand  from  Charlotte,  perhaps  best  summed 
up  what  the  mill  village  meant  to  the  people 
who  lived  there.  "I  guess  there  were  two  hun- 
dred houses  on  this  village,  and  I  knew  prac- 
tically all  of  them  from  a  kid  up.  It  was  kind  of  a 
cliche  or  something  like  that:  You  grew  up  here 
and  you  knew  everybody.  It  had  its  bad  points; 
we  didn't  make  much  money.  I  know  my 
father  didn't.  But  it  was  kind  of  a  big  family — it 
was  a  two-hundred-headed  family — and  we 
all  hung  together  and  survived. " ^gf^ 
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Interviews  with  Bessie  Buchanan,  Edna  Hargett, 
Grover  and  Alice  Hardin,  Louise  Jones,  Paul  and 
Don  Faucette,  Carrie  Gerringer,  Harvey  El- 
lington, and  Hoyle  McCorkle,  Southern  Oral  His- 
tory Program,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


Gaston  County  mill  village  children  watch  their  parents  dance 
in  a  community  center,  1939. 


Harvey  Ellington  playing  with  the  Swingbillies  at  the  WPTF  radio  station,  Raleigh,  ca.  1936.  Courtesy  of  Harvey 
Ellington  and  Delia  Coulter,  Folklife  Section,  North  Carolina  Arts  Council. 
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TOYS  AND  GAMES:  GOOD  TIMES  IN  A 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILL  VILLAGE 


If  you  had  no  money  to  buy  toys  and  not 
much  time  to  play  anyway,  could  you  still  have 
fun?  Young  people  in  North  Carolina's  mill 
villages  early  in  our  century  found  ways.  Over 
thirty  women  and  men  discussed  their  lives  in 
oral  history  interviews  and  talked  especially 
about  their  childhood  before  World  War  I  in 
Carrboro,  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  things 
they  did  sounded  like  so  much  fun  that  it  made 
me  and  my  fellow  researchers  wonder  if  we 
had  missed  something. 

From  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine  years, 
young  people  worked  part-time  in  the  mill. 
Once  they  reached  the  age  of  twelve  they 
worked  full-time,  and  they  all  had  chores  at 
home.  Time  for  play  still  could  be  squeezed 
into  a  few  hours  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons. 

Mill  houses  had  only  three  or  four  rooms 
with  many  family  members  and  boarders 


crowded  together.  The  woods  at  the  edge  of 
the  backyard,  however,  offered  plenty  of  space 
to  play  and  natural  materials  to  make  toys. 
Small  children  used  huge  gold  and  crimson 
oak  leaves  to  fashion  hats.  They  broke  off 
broom  straws  (these  looked  like  long  tooth- 
picks) to  use  as  pins  to  hold  the  leaves  together 
and  to  fasten  daisies  on  top.  They  gathered 
green  moss  and  covered  large  rocks  to  make 
"upholstered"  furniture.  Corncobs,  dressed  in 
scraps  of  cloth,  became  dolls.  Crates  or  boxes 
from  the  store  were  transformed  into  wagons 
that  carried  the  corncob  families  to  visit  other 
families.  Sometimes  there  was  a  wedding 
among  the  corncob  families  in  the  woods, 
sometimes  a  funeral.  One  of  the  children 
preached,  and  all  cried  real  tears. 

Reaching  beyond  their  experiences  in  the 
mill  village,  the  children  also  imagined  the 
Indians  who  had  lived  there  hundreds  of  years 
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before  them.  Not  only  did  they  pretend  they 
were  Indians,  but  they  also  searched  for  Indian 
artifacts.  They  always  wondered  if  a  treasure 
lay  just  beyond  their  fingers.  One  woman  re- 
called a  special,  enchanted  afternoon. 

....  So  one  day  we  wandered  off  just  a  little  farther 
from  home.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  us.  And  we 
just  kept  a-walking,  and  kept  a-walking,  and  we 
came  upon  something  that  was  buried  in  the 
ground.  And  we  could  tell  from  the  way  it  . .  .  was 
sticking  up — that  it  was  a  handle  of  something,  or 
maybe  a  handle  to  a  pitcher,  or  something.  Just  the 
way  it  was  sticking  up.  And  it  was  a  kind  of  copper 
color.  And  I  won't  ever  forget  it!  We  was  so  thrilled 
we  didn't  know  what  to  do.  And  we  all — you  know 
how  a  pack  of  children  will  say — we  figured  it  was 
Indian,  something  that  the  Indians  had  buried  back 
there.  Well,  instead  of  us  marking  the  place  where  it 
was,  we  all  run  home  to  tell  our  parents  about 
finding  it.  And  they  went  back  with  us  and  we 
never  did  find  it.  We  never  did  find  out.  And  I've 
often  wondered  about  it,  after  I  grew  up. 

Sometimes,  when  the  adults  were  busy 
elsewhere,  children  jumped  up  and  down  on 
the  beds.  Then  they  dressed  in  the  grown-ups' 
clothes  and  pretended  to  be  grown  them- 
selves. Often  the  children  ran  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  picked  blackberries,  and  had  a 
feast.  At  hog-killing  time  their  fathers  would 
blow  up  the  hog  bladders,  and  the  children 
would  use  these  as  balloons. 

Older  boys  and  girls  also  devised  their  own 
games.  The  favorite  sports  for  the  boys  were 
baseball  and  football.  They  had  no  money  to 


Unidentified  mill  village  children,  Franklinville,  ca.  1900. 
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buy  equipment.  A  man  who  later  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  construction  business  described 
how  they  managed  to  play. 

We  played  football  on  Sunday  ...  on  the  Lily  Mea- 
dow. Take  one  of  our  caps  and  tie  a  ear  of  corn  up  in 
it  and  throw  it  down  to  the  other  end,  and  when 
you  got  back  in  the  honeysuckle  that  was  on  the 
other  end,  it  was  a  touchdown.  It  was  a  rough 
game.  One  boy  who  came  out  to  play  learned  how 
tough  it  could  be.  Well,  he  said  he  was  going  to 
make  a  touchdown  or  die,  and  we  pulled  his  hair 
loose  from  his  head  and  tore  his  nose  up,  and  he 
said  he  never  expected  to  play  any  more  football. 

Boys  also  went  swimming  in  the  creek, 
hunting,  and  fishing.  A  dangerous  thrill  they 
discovered  involved  jumping  on  a  boxcar  as 
the  train  pulled  out  of  the  Carrboro  station. 
The  engineer  found  them  and  ended  that  con- 
test quickly.  A  longer-lasting  adventure  was 
the  secret  cave  they  discovered  and  fixed  up  as 
a  clubhouse.  They  covered  the  entrance  with 
timber  and  trash.  An  old  barrel,  placed  to  one 
side,  was  the  entry  way.  A  short  crawl  through 
the  barrel  brought  them  to  the  cave.  Inside  the 
club  they  played  the  forbidden  game — poker. 

A  swimming  pool  was  built  in  Carrboro, 
and  small  children,  adolescent  boys,  and  men 
could  go  swimming  for  a  nickel.  Girls  and 


women  could  not  go  in  the  pool.  Girls  were 
watched  more  carefully  than  boys  and  usually 
stayed  close  to  their  homes.  Their  favorite  rec- 
reation was  to  gather  in  somebody's  house  for 
a  party.  In  the  summer  girls  would  make  ice 
cream.  Other  seasons  they  would  have  differ- 
ent refreshments  and  games,  as  one  elderly 
woman  recalled. 

Somebody'd  have  a  party  every  once  in  a  while.  We 
had  a  good  time.  I  always  loved  to  play  checkers. 
And  rook.  We'd  meet  at  each  other's  homes  and 
play  rook.  And  if  it  met  with  me,  we'd  serve  some- 
thing. Wherever,  they'd  serve  .  .  .  sandwiches, 
drinks,  nuts,  and  homemade  fudge. 

Since  television  did  not  exist  then  and 
radios  were  crude,  homemade  sets  that  crack- 
led, people  entertained  their  families  and 
friends  by  telling  stories.  In  the  summertime 
boys  and  girls  would  sit  on  the  porch  steps  late 
at  night,  telling  ghost  stories  in  the  dark. 
People  believed  that  it  was  possible,  in  times  of 
trouble,  to  see  a  living  person's  spirit  coming 
down  the  road  before  the  person  actually  was 
visible.  Many  stories  had  this  theme.  Often  in 
these  stories  the  ghost  people  or  animals  ap- 
peared as  messengers  to  the  living  to  warn 
them  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 


Mill  village  children  owned  few  toys  and  had  little  time  for  games  between  schoolwork  and  mill  work.  The  school  playground 
provided  a  rare  chance  to  have  fun.  Franklinville,  ca.  1920s. 
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Families  of  mill  superintendents  enjoyed  many  things  unavailable  to  average  mill  workers.  There  was  money  to  buy  fancy  dolls, 
nice  clothes,  and  special  furniture.  Franklinville,  ca.  1910. 


The  following  story,  long  remembered,  is  one 
they  puzzled  over. 

But  I  know  my  aunt,  who  used  to  live  out  there  .  . . 
was  telling  about  one  night  she  was  going  home. 
People  used  to  travel  at  night.  You  know,  they 
thought  nothing  about  it.  She  was  just  going 
through  the  woods;  and  beside  the  path,  she  said, 
was  a  little  lamb,  just  lying  there.  And  she  won- 
dered where  the  little  lamb  came  from,  because 
nobody  around  had  sheep.  And  she  said  she 
thought,  "Well,  that's  odd."  But  she  went  on 
home.  And  the  next  day  she  went  back  to  see  about 
it,  and  there  was  no  lamb.  There  was  no  sign  of  it 
ever  having  been  there  or  anything.  And  she 
thought  it  was  a  ghost. 

Other  stories  concerned  family  history, 
often  Civil  War  experiences,  that  parents, 
grandparents,  aunts,  and  uncles  told.  One 
woman  remembered  that  her  father  often 


talked  to  her  about  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  she  told  his  story  to  her  friends. 

My  daddy  served  in  the  war  for  four  years.  And  he 
got  shot  through  both  hips. . .  .  And  I  know  he  said 
he  stayed  in  a  little  old  log  cabin  they  had  for  a 
hospital.  And  they  put  a  bucket  of  water  over  him, 
and  drove  a  little  tiny  nail  hole  so  it  would  just 
drip. .  .  .  And  that  water,  that's  all  he  had  done  to 
him,  was  that  water  dripping  in  that  hole,  that 
bullet  hole,  till  the  fire  got  out  of  it. . . .  He  said  that 
when  that  water  would  give  out  up  there,  he'd 
scream  like  murder. .  .  .  He  still  stayed  on  in  the 
service,  till  it  was  over  with. 

These  family  oral  histories  reveal  the  de- 
mand for  family  loyalty,  hard  work,  endur- 
ance, and  thrift.  The  programs  young  people 
participated  in  at  the  Methodist  or  Baptist 
churches,  the  only  two  churches  in  Carrboro, 
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poems,  to  act,  and  to  gain  experience  in  public 
speaking.  Afterward  the  walk  home  allowed 
sweethearts  to  be  together. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  faced  children  in  the 
mill,  and  chores  awaited  them  at  home.  Re- 
strictions existed,  especially  on  girls.  But  these 
men  and  women  in  their  early  years  used 
imagination  to  create  toys,  games,  secret 
places,  stories,  and  memories  that  have  lasted 
them  a  lifetime. 

J 
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These  Franklinville  residents  posed  in  front  of  the  old  Methodist  church  in  the  late  1 890s.  The  rural  setting  was  typical  of  the  early 
mill  villages  built  along  fast-running  rivers  in  the  state. 


also  emphasized  moral  behavior  and  family 
loyalty.  But  church  was  also  a  means  of  social- 
izing and  having  fun,  as  shown  in  an  exchange 
between  the  preacher  and  one  youth. 

[W]e  used  to  have  children's  programs,  you  know, 
at  night?  And  Preacher  Shelton  got  up,  talking 
about  the  program  and  complimented  it,  and  said 
how  wonderful  it  is  to  be  a  child.  And  he  said  what 
we  all  would  have  missed  had  we  never  been  chil- 
dren. And  thinking  of  Adam,  he  said,  "Can  any  of 
you  wonderful  boys  and  girls  tell  me  a  man  that 
never  was  a  boy?"  Roy  held  up  his  hand — he  was 
my  cousin — and  Mr.  Shelton  says,  "All  right,  Roy, 
you  tell  us."  Roy  said  (pointing  to  the  child  beside 
him),  "Louise  Mann."  Oh,  that  was  so  funny!  Ac- 
tually, everybody  was  laughing.  Preacher  Shelton 
said  that  knocked  his  speech  out  of  him. 

The  churches  presented  programs  that 
gave  young  people  the  opportunity  to  learn 
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FROM  COTTON  TO  CLOTH:  STEP  BY  STEP 

by  Julia  C.  Bonham* 


Raw  cotton,  pressed  into  bales  and  loaded  on  wagons,  traveled  toward  Charlotte  cotton  mills  in  1898.  Each  bale  averaged  500 
pounds.  At  the  mill  the  bales  were  opened  by  a  machine  that  tore  the  cotton  lumps  and  flakes  apart. 


American  cotton  manufacturing  began  in 
New  England  before  1840.  Great  strides  in 
machinery  designs,  job  classifications,  and 
mill  buildings  occurred  during  this  period. 
These  developments  spread  to  North  Caro- 
lina's piedmont  region  as  early  as  the  1820s 
and  1830s.  The  industry  continued  to  expand 
in  importance  and  size  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1860  North  Carolina  was  the 
poorest  state  in  the  South.  By  1900  this  state  led 
the  South  in  industrialization — largely  due  to 
textile  manufacturing. 

Although  changes  in  the  size  and  number 
of  mills  occurred,  the  basic  machinery  and  jobs 
seemed  to  change  far  less  dramatically  after  the 
great  period  of  innovation  ended  around  1840. 
Of  course  there  continued  to  be  technical  de- 
velopments of  great  importance.  Machines  in- 
creased in  size  and  speed.  Automatic  controls 
evolved  to  reduce  labor  costs  and  improve  the 
production  process.  On  occasion  a  new  ma- 
chine emerged  to  replace  the  old  technology. 
Nevertheless  the  basic  steps  of  cotton  textile 


manufacturing — opening,  picking,  carding, 
drawing,  roving,  spinning,  warping,  dressing, 
and  weaving — stayed  the  same.  Jobs  tending 
the  machines  remained  stable  as  well,  al- 
though automatic  devices  allowed  some  jobs 
to  be  eliminated  or  caused  workers  to  handle 
more  machines  than  before. 

An  easy  way  to  understand  the  work  of  a 
nineteenth-century  cotton  mill  is  to  discuss 
each  step  involved  in  turning  raw  cotton  into 
cloth.  Two  major  processes  had  to  be  done  to 
make  cloth:  spinning  and  weaving.  Each  of 
these  processes  involved  many  individual 
steps.  To  prepare  for  spinning,  the  cotton  had 
to  be  opened,  picked,  carded,  drawn,  and 
turned  into  roving.  After  spinning,  the  cotton 
had  to  be  readied  for  weaving.  To  prepare  for 
weaving,  some  yarn  had  to  be  turned  into 
warping,  dressed,  and  then  woven  with  other 
yarn. 

Opening  and  picking  the  cotton  were  the 
first  steps  in  breaking  open  and  cleaning  the 
baled  raw  cotton. The  bales  were  loosened  and 
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In  the  picker  room  about  fifty  bales  of  cotton  were 
opened  at  a  time.  Picker  hands  stacked  the  raw  cotton 
in  layers  on  the  floor.  Gastonia,  1939. 


dirt  and  short  fibers  removed  to  produce  clean 
cotton  of  uniform  length  and  texture.  In  the 
earliest  nineteenth-century  mills  male  workers 
performed  the  opening  and  picking  functions 
by  hand,  stacking  the  bundles  in  layers  on  the 
picker-room  floor.  This  method  proved  too 
expensive  and  required  too  much  floor  space. 
Mechanical  substitutes  soon  appeared.  Open- 
ing machines  featured  a  revolving  cylinder 
with  spikes  or  flat  beaters.  The  cylinder  turned 
beside  a  stationary  surface  studded  with  more 
spikes.  This  tore  open  the  cotton. 

After  opening  the  cotton  the  workers  (or  in 
later  years  automatic  conveyor  systems)  car- 
ried the  partially  cleaned  cotton  to  the  picking 
machines.  Nineteenth-century  pickers  con- 
sisted of  a  set  of  feed  rollers,  one  or  more 
beaters,  flat  surfaces  called  aprons,  a  fan  sys- 
tem, and  a  cylinder  or  cage.  Picker  hands 
[workers]  usually  were  men.  They  spread  the 
cotton  on  the  apron.  A  belt  system  transported 
the  cotton  to  the  feed  rollers  and  into  the  re- 
volving beaters.  The  beaters  hit  the  cotton  and 
continued  the  opening  process.  The  cotton 
then  traveled  on  another  apron  to  a  revolving 
cage  or  cylinder.  A  powerful  fan  system  above 
the  cylinder  caused  dust  and  dirt  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  cotton  fibers  pressed  against 
the  side  of  the  turning  cylinder. 

The  cotton  emerged  from  the  finisher 
picker  in  lap  form  [a  huge  roll  of  cotton],  ready 
for  the  carding  machine.  The  carding  machine 
performed  the  same  job  that  women  spinners 
did  in  their  homes  when  they  brushed  the 
cotton  by  hand  with  cotton  cards  [or  combs]  to 


straighten  out  the  fibers.  The  carding  machine, 
however,  was  much  faster.  It  removed  what- 
ever dirt  and  knotted  bits  of  cotton  remained  in 
the  lap.  It  also  disentangled  the  fibers  and  laid 
them  in  a  parallel,  lengthwise  position.  The 
teeth  on  the  carding  machine  cut  off  fibers 
from  the  end  of  the  lap  and  sent  them  to  be 
combed  by  wire  teeth  into  the  consistency  of 
fleece.  Then  the  machine  fed  the  combed  fibers 
onto  several  pairs  of  rollers.  These  trans- 
formed the  cotton  into  a  continuous  rope  or 
sliver.  At  the  end  of  the  carding  machine  a 
series  of  large  revolving  cans  collected  the 
coiled  sliver  before  it  was  sent  to  the  drawing 
frame. 

The  most  interesting  jobs  associated  with 
carding,  usually  handled  by  male  employees, 
involved  stripping  and  grinding  the  carding 
machine.  Paid  by  the  day,  the  stripper  hand- 
cleaned  matted  cotton  out  of  the  wire  teeth  of 
carding  machines.  Grinders  periodically 
ground  and  sharpened  the  thousands  of  wire 
teeth  on  the  carding  machine. 

The  drawing  frame  improved  the  strength 
of  the  sliver  by  eliminating  thin  or  weak  spots 
along  the  body  of  the  rope.  The  nineteenth- 
century  drawing  frame  consisted  of  three  or 
four  sets  of  paired  rollers.  Each  set  of  rollers 
went  faster  than  the  ones  before.  This  pulled 
and  stretched  the  sliver  into  a  tighter  bundle  of 
fibers.  By  feeding  several  slivers  into  one  draw- 
ing frame  at  the  same  time,  called  doubling, 
the  manufacturer  lessened  the  defects  of  any 
single  sliver  and  produced  a  better  product. 
Women  drawing-frame  tenders,  often  working 


The  picker  hand  is  removing  or  "doffing"  a  huge  roll  of 
cotton  from  the  picker  machine.  This  roll  of  cotton, 
called  a  lap,  went  from  the  picker  to  the  carding 
machine. 
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Carding  machine,  ca.  1930s.  The  carding  ma- 
chine continued  the  cleaning  process  begun 
by  the  picker  machine. 


This  Gastonia  card  grinder  sharpened  the  thousands 
wire  teeth  on  the  carding  machine. 


in  pairs,  had  to  "piece  up"  or  mend  broken 
slivers.  Even  though  most  American  drawing 
frames  automatically  turned  off  when  a  sliver 
broke,  the  women  remained  very  busy  be- 
cause the  general  weakness  of  slivers  meant 
that  breakage  was  common. 

The  final  step  in  preparing  cotton  for  spin- 
ning changed  the  easily  broken  sliver  into  a 
stronger  product  called  roving.  Roving  could 
withstand  the  rigors  of  mechanical  spinning 
without  breaking.  To  achieve  this  goal  a  roving 
frame  received  the  cotton  sliver  and  twisted  it 
to  improve  its  strength.  The  roving  was  then 
wound  around  roving  bobbins  [spools]. 

With  the  transformation  of  the  sliver  into 
roving,  the  cotton  was  finally  ready  for  spin- 
ning. Spinning  twisted  the  loose  roving  into 
fine,  tight  threads  suitable  for  weaving  into 
cloth.  During  the  nineteenth  century  three 
spinning-machine  designs  proved  popular. 
One  of  these  was  the  throstle  frame.  It  spun 
thread  in  one  continuous  operation.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  creel  [a  tall  rack  of  bars  with  skewers 
to  hold  the  roving  bobbins],  a  set  of  rollers,  a 
row  of  spindles,  flyers  [devices  that  revolved 
above  the  spindles  to  guide  and  insert  twist 
into  the  roving],  and  empty  bobbins.  The 
empty  bobbins  fitted  over  the  spindles.  Roving 
passed  from  the  rollers  to  the  flyers  and  onto 
the  slowly  revolving  bobbins.  This  process  put 
the  twist  into  roving. 

The  female  hands  tending  the  throstle 
frame  pieced  up  broken  threads  and  creeled 
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[Left]  Rocky  Mount,  February,  1 945.  Women  spinners  "pieced  up"  or  mended 
broken  threads  on  the  spinning  frames  and  replaced  bobbins.  [Right]  Detail  of 
spinning  frame  showing  how  hollow  bobbins  fitted  over  the  revolving  spindles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spinning  frame.  Roving  from  the  bobbins  at  the  top  passed 
through  the  machine  to  the  empty  bobbins.  The  machine  twisted  the  roving 
into  a  finer,  tighter  thread. 


the  machine.  This  meant  they  replaced  empty 
roving  bobbins  with  fresh  ones  loaded  with 
roving.  The  mill  company  typically  paid 
throstle  spinners  by  the  machine  side  (two 
sides  to  a  machine).  The  number  of  sides 
tended  by  one  hand  depended  upon  the 
length  of  the  throstle  frame.  In  addition  to 
spinners  there  were  workers  called  doffers. 
Doffers  replaced  full  yarn  bobbins  with  empty 
ones.  Children  frequently  performed  the  doff- 
ing operation. 

Another  continuous  spinning  machine, 
called  the  ring  frame,  grew  in  popularity  after 
1860.  North  Carolina  millowners  especially 
liked  this  spinning  frame.  The  ring  frame 
offered  improvements  over  the  throstle  spin- 
ner by  speeding  up  the  spinning  process  and 
using  less  power.  The  workers  in  a  ring- 
spinning  room  performed  the  same  jobs  as 
workers  in  a  throstle-spinning  room. 


A  third  popular  spinning  machine  spun 
and  wound  yarn  in  two  distinct  motions.  This 
machine,  named  an  intermittent  or  mule- 
spinning  machine,  required  the  skilled  labor  of 
a  male  worker.  In  mule  spinning  the  roving 
passed  from  a  creel,  through  rollers,  to  spin- 
dles mounted  on  a  carriage.  The  carriage 
moved  back  and  forth  several  feet  on  rails.  The 
outward  movement  spun  the  roving.  The  re- 
turn of  the  carriage  wound  the  spun  thread 
onto  paper  tubes  placed  over  the  spindles. 

The  mule  spinner  usually  ran  two  mule 
sides.  Assistants  helped  the  mule  spinner. 
These  assistants  frequently  were  children,  and 
they  were  called  piecers.  The  piecers  fixed 
broken  threads  while  the  machine  was  run- 
ning by  slipping  between  the  creel  and  the 
carriage  during  the  carriage's  outward  run. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  spinning  pro- 
cess, the  yarn  had  to  be  prepared  for  weaving. 
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warp  threads  used  for  weaving  cloth. 
Women  ran  between  two  and  eight  of 
these  machines  at  a  time. 


The  particular  method  depended  on  how  the 
yarn  would  be  used  on  the  loom.  Woven  fabric 
consists  of  the  warp  [strands  of  yarn  running 
vertically  in  the  clothl  and  the  weft  or  filling 
[yarn  running  horizontally  across  the  warp]. 
The  warp  and  weft  are  interlaced  together  to 
produce  woven  cloth. 

To  prepare  the  spun  yarn  intended  for 
warping,  the  yarn  had  to  be  taken  off  bobbins 
and  rewound  on  large  spools  called  beams. 
This  required  another  piece  of  equipment 
called  the  beam-warping  machine.  It  consisted 
of  a  creel  to  hold  yarn  bobbins  and  a  revolving 
beam  that  received  the  threads  of  yarn.  The 
operative  tending  the  beam  warper  was  re- 
sponsible for  making  sure  that  the  thousands 
of  strands  of  thread  passed  onto  the  beam 
evenly  and  in  a  compact  fashion. 

In  the  late-nineteenth  century  women  ran 
the  beam  warpers.  They  were  paid  by  the 
beam  and  handled  between  two  and  eight 
machines,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 


help  they  had  in  filling  the  creels.  Once  the 
warping  was  completed  the  warp  yarn  fre- 
quently passed  through  a  machine  that 
applied  starch  to  strengthen  it. 

Now  the  yarn  finally  was  ready  for  the 
loom.  In  the  weave  room  a  male  worker 
attached  the  warp  beam  to  the  back  of  the 
loom.  Then  the  weaver  (or  drawer-in)  guided 
the  warp  ends  across  the  loom  through  the  eyes 
of  wire  harnesses  and  attached  them  to  an- 
other beam  at  the  front  of  the  loom.  This  beam 
received  the  woven  cloth. 

The  nineteenth-century  power  loom  raised 
and  lowered  portions  of  the  warp  in  a  special 
pattern  so  that  the  weft  fibers  could  be  passed 
through  the  spaces  created  by  the  separation  of 
the  warp.  After  each  passage  of  the  weft 
shuttle  across  the  warp,  the  loom  adjusted  the 
warp  again,  reversing  the  pattern  of  raised  and 
lowered  warp.  Then  the  shuttle  traveled  back 
through  the  warp.  In  this  way  interlacing  of 
the  warp  and  weft  occurred. 


This  Gastonia  woman  performed  one  of  the  most  skilled 
operations  in  a  1939  mill.  She  was  "drawing-in"  over 
3,000  warp  threads  through  loom  "heddles."  Each 
thread  had  to  be  drawn  through  exactly  the  right  heddle 
for  the  correct  pattern  to  appear  on  the  cloth. 


The  throwing  of  the  shuttle  from  side  to 
side  was  called  picking.  Picking  devices  in- 
cluded a  pointed  shuttle  box  and  mechanical 
levers  that  threw  the  shuttle  with  great  speed 
from  one  side  to  another.  Once  a  pick  (weft 
yarn)  had  been  laid,  it  was  necessary  to  press  it 
against  the  previous  picks  to  form  a  tightly 
woven  fabric.  A  horizontal  bar  called  the  lay 
packed  the  weft  together  for  this  purpose. 

The  weaver,  characteristically  a  young 
woman,  tended  more  than  one  machine.  She 
was  responsible  for  spotting  and  fixing  broken 
warp  ends  and  replacing  empty  shuttles.  She 
frequently  earned  a  "piece  rate"  based  on  the 
number  of  pieces  of  cloth  produced  per  day. 

After  weaving,  the  cloth  frequently 
underwent  further  processing  in  the  form  of 
bleaching,  dyeing  or  printing,  and  finishing. 
These  final  stages  of  cotton  manufacture  oc- 
curred at  independent  businesses  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  production  of  nineteenth-century  cloth 
required  complicated,  noisy  machines  and 
constant  monitoring.  It  also  needed  the  con- 
siderable strength  and  dexterity  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  ran  the  machines 
and  created  cloth  used  across  America.  ^8p 
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"A  Two-Hundred-Headed  Family" 


The  men,  women,  and  children  who 
worked  together  in  textile  mills  also  lived 
together  in  towns  that  were  built  by  the 
millowners.  One  of  these  company  towns 
is  Franklinville  in  Randolph  County — 
North  Carolina's  first  incorporated  textile 
mill  village.  You  can  visit  Franklinville  and 
see  many  of  its  original  buildings — the 
mill,  the  church,  the  owner's  house,  and 
the  workers'  homes.  The  original  company 
store  collapsed  and  burned,  but  the  1920 
company  store  is  still  standing.  Mayor 
Mac  Whatley  invites  you  to  drop  by  city 
hall  and  say  "hello"  when  you  visit 
Franklinville. 


1 .  Answer  these  short  questions  to  become  familiar 
with  the  map.  Of  the  eleven  houses,  how  many 
belonged  to  owners,  to  supervisors,  and  to 
workers?  Are  the  streets  laid  out  in  a  regular  or 
irregular  pattern?  What  kind  of  power  was  used 
to  drive  the  mill  machinery?  Is  there  a  railroad,  a 
river,  telephone  poles  and  lines,  a  school?  What 
is  a  cotton  gin?  What  is  a  gristmill? 

2.  Rural  and  urban  mill  towns  did  not  share  all  the 
same  features.  Six  features  of  Franklinville  show 
that  it  was  a  rural  mill  town  in  1900.  List  at  least 
three  of  these  features,  using  the  information  in 
articles  one  and  four. 
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3.  If  you  drew  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  row  of  mill 
houses,  what  four  items  would  you  need  to 
include  in  the  backyards?  How  many  of  each  (for 
the  six  houses  depicted)?  Use  the  information  in 
articles  one,  two,  four,  and  seven.  How  did  this 
contribute  to  the  sense  of  community — of  family 
— that  mill  workers  remember? 

4.  Mill  towns  were  described  as  paternalistic.  Like 
a  father  ("pater"  in  Latin),  the  millowner  pro- 
vided for  his  workers  and  in  the  process  also 
controlled  them.  This  paternalism  can  be  seen  in 
the  layout  of  houses  in  Franklinville. 

a.  How  does  the  placement  of  the  supervisors' 
houses  help  them  "identify  any  social  prob- 
lems"? (Article  One.) 


b.  How  does  the  placement  and  design  of  the 
mill  houses  show  the  owner's  control  of  the 
workers'  private  lives?  (Article  One;  Article 
Four,  paragraph  2.) 

c.  How  does  the  placement  of  all  the  houses 
represent  paternalism? 

5.  Note  the  unidentified  building  in  the  lower  left 
of  the  map.  From  information  in  articles  one, 
two,  and  three,  you  can  list  five  possible  identifi- 
cations of  this  building.  Considering  its  location 
near  the  mill  pond  and  distance  from  the  mill, 
which  of  the  identifications  would  you  choose? 
To  learn  what  it  was,  ask  Mayor  Whatley  when 
you  visit  Franklinville. 


Complete  this  chart  to  compare  your  week  with  the  week  of  a  fourteen-year-old  mill  worker  in  1900. 
Estimate  the  mill  worker's  hours  for  playing  and  doing  chores  from  article  five  and  from  the  student 
interview  with  Victor  Potts.  Put  your  hours  in  the  right-hand  column  for  each  day  and  for  the  total  hours. 


M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

S 

Total 

Job 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6 

0 

66 

Sleep 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

56 

School 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Church 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Chores 

Play 

Totals 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

168 

How  do  your  lives  compare? 

—  On  a  weekday,  how  many  hours  does  the  —  What  would  you  trade  in  your  week's 
mill  worker  spend  at  work  and  asleep?  How  schedule  with  the  mill  worker?  What  do 
many  hours  are  left  for  chores  and  for  play?              you  think  the  mill  worker  would  want  to 

trade  with  you? 

—  About  40%  of  the  mill  worker's  week  is 
spent  at  work  (66  of  168  hours).  How  much 
of  your  week  is  spent  at  work?  How  much  is 
spent  at  school  and  doing  schoolwork? 
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An  unidentified  Franklinville  mill  village  family,  ca.  1910. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TEXTILE  MILL  VILLAGES 

by  Bennett  M.  Judkins  and  Dorothy  Lodge* 


Large-scale  expansion  of  southern  textile 
mills  began  in  the  1880s.  Many  people  left  the 
farms  and  the  mountains  to  begin  work  in 
these  mills.  Although  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  stay  on  their  farms  and  remain  inde- 
pendent, they  had  lost  their  land  because  they 
could  not  pay  taxes  and  were  indebted  to  mer- 
chants as  tenant  farmers  or  sharecroppers.  Mill 
companies  offered  to  move  them,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  possessions  to  the  new  mill 
villages  to  encourage  them  to  undertake  "pub- 
lic work,"  or  work  for  wages  outside  the  home. 
Steady  wages,  the  company  store,  and  mill 
houses  were  strong  attractions. 


From  1880  until  about  1930  southern  mill 
towns  showed  a  continuation  of  the  paternal- 
ism that  marked  slave  plantations.  Paternal- 
ism, which  comes  from  a  word  meaning 
father,  indicates  that  the  millowner  had  many 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  father 
to  his  workers.  The  millowner  provided  shel- 
ter, jobs,  medical  care,  schooling,  and  main- 
tained authority  over  the  private  lives  of  his 
employees. 

The  pattern  of  paternalism  gained  hold  in 
part  because  of  the  large  number  of  workers 
coming  into  towns  to  work  in  the  mills.  They 
all  needed  housing  and  services,  and  only  the 


*Dr.  Bennett  is  professor  of  sociology,  Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont.  Ms.  Lodge  teaches  eighth-grade  history  in  the  Gaston  County 
school  system. 
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millowners  had  the  money  to  provide  these. 
Houses,  company  stores,  churches,  and 
schools  all  became  a  part  of  the  emerging  mill 
villages.  The  villages  remained  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  mill  management. 

Some  of  the  people  who  lived  in  mill  vil- 
lages in  Gaston  County  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 
described  their  lives  in  the  mills  and  mill  vil- 
lages for  a  1985  oral  history  project  conducted 
for  the  North  Carolina  Humanities  Com- 
mittee. They  remembered  the  houses,  the 
work,  and  the  strong  sense  of  community  the 
workers  shared.  Mill  housing,  for  instance, 
consisted  of  small,  often  crowded  rooms. 
Many  had  no  bathrooms  or  indoor  plumbing. 
As  one  mill  worker  reflected,  "We  had  an 
outhouse  in  the  back. .  . .  We  had  a  big  old 
white  commode  thing.  Didn't  have  water  to 
flush  it.  You  washed  it  with  the  slop  jars  full  of 
water.  That  toilet  was  really  nice.  You 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  go  and  set  on  it." 

By  the  1920s  almost  all  the  houses  had 
electric  lights,  something  infrequently  found 
at  that  time  even  on  prosperous  rural  farms. 
The  number  of  light  bulbs  a  house  burned 
determined  the  rent  paid  by  that  household. 
"That  was  the  way  you  paid  your  rent,  was  25 
cents  a  light  bulb.  A  lot  of  them  didn't  have  a 


light  bulb  on  the  back  porch  because  that 
would  have  cost  a  quarter.  That  paid  for  all  the 
utilities,  too." 

The  benefits  of  mill  housing  caused  some 
discontent  among  workers  in  the  twentieth 
century  who  did  not  rent  homes  from  the 
company.  Employees  living  outside  company 
housing  enjoyed  independence.  They  disliked 
losing  the  advantages  offered  those  living  in 
the  mill  villages,  however. 

.  .  .  [Tjhis  town  has  always  had  two  classes  of 
workers — the  ones  in  company  houses,  and  the 
ones  like  me  who  have  their  own  places.  People  in 
the  Cannon  houses  were  taken  care  of.  They  paid 
low  rent,  no  taxes,  and  the  company  did  all  of  the 
maintenance.  They  had  it  made  all  of  their  lives. 
The  rest  of  us  had  to  pay  for  all  of  this.  What  it 
meant  was  the  man  working  beside  you  at  the  same 
job  for  the  same  pay  was  getting  two  dollars  an  hour 
more  in  benefits  you  weren't  getting. 

Millowners  required  that  at  least  two, 
sometimes  three  members  of  a  family  work  in 
the  mill  before  the  company  would  rent  a  mill 
house  to  that  family.  Fathers,  mothers,  and 
children  often  would  work  together  in  the 
same  mill.  This  kept  the  families  together,  but 
it  also  meant  that  children  faced  demanding 


This  Gaston  County  mill  village  enjoyed  a  choral  club  that  performed  at  community  gatherings,  1939. 


Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  1 908.  Notice  the  cotton  lint  on 
the  boys'  clothing. 


jobs  at  an  early  age.  From  the  1880s  well  into 
the  twentieth  century  children  as  young  as 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age  would  work  at  least 
part-time  in  the  factories.  Full-time  work  be- 
gan around  the  start  of  the  teenage  years.  A 
seventy-four-year-old  mill  worker  recalled 
what  it  was  like  when  she  began  to  work  in  a 
mill  at  the  age  of  eleven  as  an  assistant  to  the 
women  spinners.  She  described  the  big  ma- 
chinery and  how  hard  it  was  to  learn  the  work 
at  the  speed  required. 

There  are  rollers  on  the  spinning  frames. .  . .  [Y]ou 
had  to  pick  them  with  your  fingers.  And  oh  my 
fingers  would  get  so  sore!  I  would  tear  the  spinners' 
ends  down— see  I  didn't  know  how  to  put  up  an 
end — and  of  course  they  would  get  furious  because 
it  would  get  them  behind  in  their  work.  I  learned  to 
put  up  the  ends  that  I  tore  down  picking  the  rollers, 
and  that  was  the  way  I  learned  to  spin. 

Another  mill  employee  began  work  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Her  mother  trained  her  on  the 
job,  and  together  they  put  in  a  very  long  day. 
"I  went  to  the  mill  when  I  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  my  mother  learnt  me  to  reel.  We 
worked  eleven  hours  a  day  and  got  an  hour  for 
dinner. .  . .  We  got  up  of  a  morning  to  be  at 
work  by  6:00  [A.M.]." 

After  work  the  family  shopping  was  done 
at  the  company  store,  a  practice  encouraged  by 


millowners  who  frequently  charged  more  for 
goods  than  stores  outside  the  mill  villages.  As 
one  employee  stated,  "Almost  everything  you 
bought  was  bought  out  of  the  store.  At  one 
time  they  had  these  coupon  books,  and  they 
were  worth  5,  10,  15,  20  cents,  and  so  on. 
They'd  give  you  one  of  the  books  as  part  of 
your  pay.  You'd  take  that  into  the  store  and 
use  it  for  a  Coca-Cola,  or  whatever  you 
wanted." 

The  prosperity  of  mill  villages  remained 
closely  tied  to  the  economic  health  of  the  textile 
industry.  When  trouble  hit  the  management,  it 
quickly  filtered  down  to  the  workers.  After 
1930  many  changes  occurred  as  millowners 
sought  to  increase  their  profits  during  times  of 
depression  and  low  prices.  The  paternalistic 
image  fostered  by  the  companies  gave  way  to 
more  "modern"  industrial  relations.  The 
owners  and  managers  stressed  technology  and 
performance  over  a  sense  of  family.  Less  and 
less  did  the  owners  know  the  names  of  their 
workers  or  show  a  fatherly  concern  over  their 
welfare.  The  textile  industry  met  falling  prices 
and  increasing  American  and  foreign  com- 
petition with  improved  automation  in  the 
mills.  This  cost  many  workers  their  jobs.  Small 
family-owned  mill  companies,  unable  to  com- 
pete, were  sold  to  large  corporations.  New 
workers  entered  the  labor  pool,  especially 
blacks  recruited  from  outside  the  mill  com- 
munity. These  trends  weakened  the  close 
interactions  of  mill  village  residents.  The  sense 
of  being  one  big  family  disappeared.  One 
worker  mourned,  "I  use  to  know  everybody 
who  lived  up  and  down  that  street  .  .  .  and 
over  the  street  behind  me.  No  more,  every- 
body's moving."  An  employee  who  worked  at 
Cannon  Mills  for  thirty-nine  years  deplored 
the  sale  of  that  family  mill  to  investor  David 
Murdock  and  summed  up  the  difference  it 
made  in  the  work  atmosphere.  "Mr.  Cannon 
was  family.  Mr.  Murdock's  the  Boss." 

The  sale  of  mill  villages  by  mill  companies 
has  increased  as  textile  plants  have  closed  or 
merged  with  other  companies.  From  1982  to 
1985  over  10,000  North  Carolina  textile 
workers  lost  their  jobs  when  sixty-seven  plants 
closed.  Factories  continue  to  shut  down  every 
year.  The  workers  often  face  hardships  in  find- 
ing new  jobs  after  spending  a  lifetime  at  one 
job  in  one  factory.  It  is  a  sad  end  to  the  cotton 
textile  industry  that  for  100  years  served  as  the 
economic  foundation  of  North  Carolina.  Those 
who  built  the  companies,  and  those  who 
worked  in  this  industry  have  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  our  state  and  its  people.  The  social 
history  of  North  Carolina's  textile  mill  villages 
is  an  important  part  of  our  heritage  that  should 
not  be  forgotten.  ^0? 


SPOTLIGHT 


MY  LIFE  AT  GLENCOE 
The  Imaginary  Diary  of  an  1886  Mill  Village  Girl 

by  Heather  Wilson 


February  19,  1886. 

Today  I  am  sad.  My  grandmother  lived  such  a  short 
life,  and  now  it  is  over.  She  has  died.  She  was  forty-nine. 
There  are  arrangements  to  be  made.  Mama  and  I  must 
make  her  shroud.  Papa  and  some  other  men  will  dig  her 
grave.  Relatives  will  be  coming  soon.  Each  night  some- 
one will  watch  her  body  all  night.  People  will  soon  come 
and  pay  their  respects  to  her. 

I  don't  understand.  My  grandmother  has  worked  in 
the  mill  ever  since  she  was  a  child.  Recently  she  started 
complaining  of  her  throat  burning  and  not  being  able  to 
breathe  from  time  to  time.  It  seems  queer.  Becky's  grand- 
father died  too,  about  a  year  ago.  The  company  doctor 
said  the  same  thing  to  her  that  he  did  to  us.  He  said, 
"Must  have  smoked  too  much."  But  grandma  never 
smoked.  I've  noticed  lots  of  people  in  the  village  com- 
plain of  the  same  symptoms,  and  as  they  grow  older  they 
die. 


March  6,  1886. 

Yesterday  and  today  have  been  quite  exciting.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  Adam  Cook  and  Cassandra  Wright 
were  caught  kissing.  All  of  this  is  confidential.  Only  my 
family  and  their  families  know.  We  are  all  keeping  quiet 
because  if  Uncle  James  (the  millowner)  finds  out,  Cas- 
sandra's family  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  village. 

March  7,  1886. 

Oh  my  goodness,  oh  my  goodness,  Uncle  James 
found  out.  Worse  than  that,  someone  else  spoke  up  and 
said  Cassandra  had  kissed  other  boys.  Now  Uncle  James 
has  dismissed  them  from  the  village.  I'm  not  too  worried 
though  because  all  the  mills  need  help  right  now.  They 
won't  have  any  trouble  finding  jobs. 

August  12,  1886. 

Today  was  a  horrid  day.  Uncle  James  was  upset  with 


me  because  I  made  a  "C"  on  my  math  test.  He  said  I  could 
do  better  than  that. 

This  morning  I  woke  up  sweating  from  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Then,  because  Joshua  was  ill,  I  had  to  get  the  wood 
for  mother  so  she  could  start  breakfast.  Since  I'm  now  ten 
years  old  I  have  hard  work  to  do  and  very  little  time  to  do 
it.  After  lunch  (which  I  go  home  to  have)  I  work  in  the  mill 
for  the  afternoon. 

The  mill  is  humid  and  hot.  Uncle  James  says  it's 
because  we  have  to  keep  the  cotton  fibers  damp  so  they 
won't  break  while  they  are  being  woven.  He  also  says  he 
wants  to  get  the  mill  fixed  so  it  won't  be  so  hot. 

December  20,  1886. 

Today  was  a  wonderful  day.  The  mill  wasn't  hot  and 
nothing  got  stuck.  Winter  is  a  really  good  time.  Cozy 
wool  blankets  to  curl  up  in  and  jackets,  scarves,  and 
socks. 

There's  snow  on  the  ground,  even  the  soil  is  icy!  The 
air  is  frigid.  I'm  so  excited  I'm  about  to  jump  out  of  my 


seat.  My  birthday  is  coming  soon,  and  Christmas  isn't 
that  far  away.  I'm  wishing  for  Uncle  James  to  bring  me  a 
book  and  mother  a  parasol  as  Christmas  gifts. 

January  19,  1887. 

We  just  got  back  from  the  company  store.  Papa  is 
considering  a  proposal  to  join  a  labor  union.  A  man  from 
Greensboro  may  come  and  have  a  meeting  with  Papa  if 
he  shows  an  interest  in  joining.  I  think  the  man  will  come 
because  my  family  goes  to  the  company  store  regularly, 
and  Papa  noticed  the  prices  are  too  high.  The  workers  are 
angry  about  that  and  also  angry  because  they  are  forced 
to  shop  there.  It  really  annoys  people  when  Uncle  James 
puts  up  signs  saying,  "I  cannot  live  without  you  or  some 
others  like  you,  and  you  cannot  live  without  me  or 
someone  like  me.  Our  interests  are  therefore  mutual  and 
the  more  I  make  the  better  wages  I  can  pay  you.  You 
should  do  what  you  can  to  help  me."^gpp 


THE  WAY  IT  WAS 

by  Sherry  Hazelwood 


Emory  Joyce  worked  at  home  on  a  farm  until  1933 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  work  at  Wash- 
ington Mills  in  Mayodan,  North  Carolina.  Since  there 
was  no  employment  office  at  the  mill  Joyce  got  his  job  by 
going  to  see  Charlie  Carter,  the  foreman  at  Washington 
Mills  at  the  time.  Joyce  got  his  job  as  a  sewing-machine 
operator. the  very  same  day.  He  sewed  buttons  on  union 
suits  [underwear]. 

During  the  years  Joyce  worked  at  Washington  Mills 
there  were  no  fringe  benefits  like  hospital  insurance, 
vacation  pay,  or  retirement.  One  benefit  of  working  for 
the  company,  however,  was  that  most  of  the  houses  were 
owned  by  the  mill.  The  mill  rented  the  houses  to  the 
employees  for  a  very  low  fee.  Joyce  rented  a  five-room 
house.  The  rent,  lights,  and  water  cost  $2.18  a  week. 

During  these  years  Mayodan  was  very  different  from 
today.  Most  of  the  houses  had  outhouses.  There  was  no 
running  water  except  in  a  few  people's  homes.  Instead 
there  was  a  spigot  [faucet]  between  every  two  houses  that 
the  families  shared.  The  streets  were  not  paved.  There 
was  no  sewage  system.  The  town's  only  policeman  also 
served  as  the  tax  collector. 

The  mill  provided  a  doctor  that  the  employees  could 
go  to  during  the  day  for  free,  but  if  the  doctor  was  needed 
at  night  the  charge  was  $1.00.  Prices  seem  low  during  the 
1930s  as  compared  to  the  1980s.  But  money  was  so  scarce 
during  the  Great  Depression  that  it  was  hard  for  working 
people  to  afford  things  that  cost  a  dime. 

The  town  had  some  entertainment.  There  was  a 
movie  theater  and  a  baseball  team.  The  baseball  team 
either  played  in  the  afternoons  or  at  nights,  usually  on 
Saturday  evenings.  The  people  on  the  baseball  team  were 
called  semi-pros.  This  meant  that  they  played  ball  and 
also  worked  in  the  mill,  and  they  got  paid  for  doing  both. 


On  Sundays  everyone  went  to  church.  The  per- 
centage of  people  that  went  to  church  then  is  much 
higher  than  the  percentage  who  attend  church  today. 

Even  very  young  people  had  part-time  jobs.  They 
would  take  baskets  of  food  to  the  mill  for  the  employees 
because  there  was  no  cafeteria.  Each  basket  cost  5  cents. 

While  Joyce  worked  at  the  mill  he  got  promoted 
several  times.  From  sewing-machine  operator  he  moved 
to  sewing-machine  fixer,  then  assistant  foreman,  and 
later  foreman.  When  he  left  the  mill  he  worked  as  de- 
partment manager  over  the  cutting,  sewing,  and  pack- 
aging departments. 

The  management  was  very  different  from  today.  In 
Joyce's  earlier  days  the  millowners  had  more  control  over 
what  the  employees  did.  The  department  managers  told 
the  employees  what  to  do,  and  they  had  to  do  it.  There 
was  no  bargaining  whatsoever.  Fortunately  the  people 
Joyce  worked  for  were  fair  as  long  as  the  employees  did 
the  job  correctly. 

Emory  Joyce  started  work  in  1933  and  retired  in  1978 
after  forty-five  years  of  service.  He  initially  worked 
eleven  hours  every  night,  five  nights  a  week,  at  10  cents 
an  hour. 

The  mill  now  has  its  own  cafeteria  and  air- 
conditioning.  Washington  Mills  has  changed  very  much 
over  the  years,  including  its  name.  It  is  now  known  as 
Tultex. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  Joyce  because  my  mother  and 
grandmother  used  to  work  for  him.  He  is  married  to 
Margaret  Joyce  and  has  two  children,  Ronald  and  Nelda. 
He  has  five  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 


Sherry  Hazelwood 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  Historians  I 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School 
Walnut  Cove 


VICTOR  POTTS 

by  Reid  Byers 


Editor's  Note:  Reid  Byers  interviewed  Victor  Potts  of  Lowell,  North  Carolina,  to  learn  about  Mr.  Potts's  experiences 
while  working  in  the  Lowell  mills  from  1919  until  1954.  Mr.  Potts  currently  is  retired,  but  he  enjoys  doing 
carpentry  work  in  his  workshop. 


Hello  Mr.  Potts,  how  are  you? . . .  First  of  all  I  would  like 
to  know,  did  you  go  to  school  in  your  mill  village? 

Yep.  Started  in  1908. . . . 

What  did  they  teach  you? 

'Rithmetic,  spelling,  read-back  books  

Did  you  have  Bible  lessons? 

No.  That  was  left  for  the  church. . . . 

What  did  you  do  at  recess? 

Well,  went  to  school,  then  played  ball  [and]  pagget. 
What  is  pagget? 

Well,  get  a  stick  about  that  long  (motions),  sharp  as  a 
pencil,  lay  it  on  somethin'  like  that,  and  hit  this  end 
(motions),  flips  up,  then  you  hit  it. 

Were  there  any  other  sports? 

Play  ball,  shoot  marbles,  and  play  pagget.  There  was  no 
playgrounds  or  nothin'. . . .  Wasn't  ever  no  football,  no 
basketball — just  baseball. 

How  big  was  your  typical  class? 

The  whole  school  [was]  just  one  room.  Twenty-five, 
thirty,  maybe  more  people. . . . 

How  long  did  you  go  to  school? 

Fourteen  I  believe  it  was.  Yeah,  fourteen,  then  went  to 
work  in  the  mill. . . .  Learnt  to  doff — pulling  bobbins  off  a 
pin  and  puttin'  'em  on  another. . . . 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

Seven  brothers,  one  died  when  he  was  two  years  old. . . . 

You  said  you  worked  in  the  mill.  Where  was  the  best 
place  to  work  in  a  mill? 

I  usually  worked  all  over  the  mill.  I  usually  made  bands, 
swept. ...  I  really  liked  overhaul — took  frames  down  and 
reworked  them  in  somewhere  else. . . . 


A  doffer  replacing  bobbins. 


How  much  did  you  make  in  the  mill? 

Well,  I  started  at  $2.40  a  week.  Worked  eleven  hours  a 
day  for  $2.40  a  week,  that's  all  we'd  draw. 

What  did  your  wife  do? 

She  spun  [yarn]  in  the  mill.  When  you  went  to  work  in 
the  mill  you  learned  more  than  one  job. . . . 

Did  you  like  doing  it? 

Oh  yeah,  shoot  marbles,  yeah  we'd  get  around.  See, 
you'd  doff  some  and  wait,  then  doff  some  more.  Play 
pagget. 


Was  this  a  break  or  something? 

Yeah,  back  then  they  didn't  care.  You  could  go  any- 
where. We'd  go  swimming  between  doffs.  On  Wednes- 
day we  go  to  the  river,  swim,  catch  fish,  they'd  let  you  go 
anywhere  so  long  as  you  was  on  the  job  when  doffs  came 
in. 

Did  you  have  a  schedule  or  something  when  you  would 
know  when  to  come  in? 

Well,  how  you  gonna  laugh  at  me,  but  they  had  a  whistle 
like  thing.  Well,  you  know  those  keys  that  gotta  hole  in 
the  middle?  He'd  put  that  thing  to  his  mouth  and  blow  it, 
and  we'd  hear  it  at  the  river. 

So  work  was  really  a  playtime,  too. 

Oh  yeah,  that  was  about  the  only  time  you  played.  Go  to 
work  at  6:00  in  the  morning,  come  home  6:00  at  night. 

Did  you  ever  mind  the  working  hours? 

No.  I  was  happy  when  the  eight-hour  law  came  in. .  .  . 
Yeah,  eight  hours  was  good.  Seems  like  [19]30s  or  [19]40s 
when  that  law  come  in,  I  can't  remember. 

Did  you  ever  remember  any  of  the  strikes?  Like  the 
strike  of  1934? 

I  never  did  join  it,  but  yeah,  they  did  it  down  there  where 
we  were. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  for? 

More  pay,  but  I  think  it  was  just  for  more  money. . . . 

Did  you  cut  up  much  in  the  mill? 

Oh  yeah,  we  had  fun,  lot  of  dangerous  fun,  too. . .  .  Well, 
see,  the  belts  were  right  there — each  belt  run  from  atop  of 
the  mill  to  the  frame.  We'd  run,  play,  holler,  and  hoot. 
The  boss  man  get  on  us,  we'd  bless  him  out.  We'd  play  as 
we  worked.  Played  a  lot  of  tricks  on  boys.  Catch  [them] 
layin'  around  asleep,  tie  'em  up  to  where  they  couldn't 
get  loose.  Just  somethin'  to  do.  Some  boys  would  come 
from  other  towns  to  talk  to  the  girls,  and  we'd  go  up  on 
the  buildin'  [and]  fill  him  full  of  water  when  he'd  come 
out  the  door.  We  had  a  lot  of  friends.  You  knew  every- 
body in  Lowell. .  . . 

What  kind  of  homework  did  you  have? 

Oh,  we'd  pick  cotton,  milk  cows,  jobs  around  the  house. 
You  were  busy. 

Did  you  like  going  to  school? 


Oh  yeah.  I  was  too  playful. 
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Victor  Potts,  drawn  by  the  author. 


Reid  Byers 
Catawba  Crew 
Holbrook  Junior  High  School 
Lowell 


Franklinville  mill  village  residents,  ca.  1910. 
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HOW  TAR  HEELS  SAW  THE  CIVIL  WAR: 
The  Historian's  Task 

by  Jerry  C.  Cashion* 


North  Carolina  did  not  just  wake  up  on  May  20,  1861,  and  casually  decide  to  leave  the 
Union  and  join  the  newly  formed  Confederate  States  of  America.  This  decision  was  an 
agonizing  one  for  our  people.  It  was  made  only  after  months  of  prolonged  and  often 
heated  debate.  The  state  found  itself  caught  up  in  a  series  of  national  events  over  which  it 
had  little  control.  By  the  time  North  Carolina  left  the  Union,  the  divided  nation  was 
already  at  war,  and  Tar  Heels  found  themselves  surrounded  by  other  states  that  were 
aligned  with  the  new  Confederacy.  Our  own  political  leaders  felt  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  the  state  to  stay  out  of  the  conflict. 

Once  secession  became  a  reality,  many  people  were  caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  and  volunteered  to  fight,  but  many  others  were  not  eager  to  leave  their 
homes  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army.  Some  even  joined  the  Union  forces  when  given 
the  opportunity.  Few  could  have  imagined  in  May  of  1861  the  tremendous  loss  of  life  and 
great  sacrifices  that  North  Carolina  would  be  called  upon  to  make  before  Confederate 
arms  were  finally  laid  down  at  Greensboro  on  May  2,  1865.  This  was  a  tragic  era  for  our 
state,  the  South,  and  the  entire  nation.  No  single  episode  in  our  country's  past  has 
received  as  much  attention  from  historians  as  has  our  Civil  War. 

When  historians  study  an  event,  they  attempt  to  find  out  what  happened  and  what 
caused  individuals  to  act  as  they  did.  A  major  way  for  historians  to  obtain  this  information 
is  to  study  what  people  were  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  event.  The  letters,  diaries,  and 
other  items  that  were  written  at  the  time  are  called  primary  sources.  Stories  and  articles 
written  about  an  event  by  someone  who  was  not  a  participant  in  that  event  are  called 
secondary  sources  by  historians.  For  example,  if  you  wrote  about  what  you  did  in  class 
yesterday,  that  would  be  a  primary  source  because  you  were  there  and  you  were  a  part  of 
what  happened.  However,  if  you  wrote  about  what  someone  told  you  happened  last  year 
in  his  or  her  class,  that  would  be  a  secondary  source  because  you  learned  secondhand 
about  what  happened.  Historians  must  study  and  evaluate  all  sources  available  to  them, 
both  primary  and  secondary.  Only  by  doing  this  can  we  understand  and  learn  about 
our  past. 

This  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  is  devoted  to  the  Civil  War.  It  is  different 
from  other  issues  in  that  we  are  providing  you  with  primary  sources,  the  basic  materials 
with  which  historians  work.  Spelling  and  punctuation  appear  much  as  they  do  in  the 
original  documents.  Some  of  the  writers  had  little  formal  education,  so  they  wrote  words 
as  the  words  sounded  to  them.  Therefore,  if  you  have  difficulty  reading  some  of  the 
documents,  it  may  help  to  read  them  aloud. 

Historians  must  be  critical  of  the  sources  they  use.  Why  did  individuals  write  what 
they  did?  What  were  their  motives?  Were  they  correct  in  what  they  recorded?  Did  they  tell 
the  truth?  Keep  these  questions  in  mind  as  you  read  the  material  in  this  issue. 
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Things  to  Read 

Phantom  of  the  Blockade,  by  Stephen  W.  Meader.  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1962),  grades 
6-8.  This  exciting  adventure  novel  is  based  on  actual 
incidents  on  board  Confederate  blockade  runners  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  story  takes  place  on  one  sleek  ship  that 
sailed  between  Wilmington  and  Bermuda.  The  trip  run- 
ning right  through  the  United  States  naval  blockade 
guarding  the  two  entrances  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  re- 
quired nerves  of  steel,  expert  seamanship,  and  luck. 

Before  the  Rebel  Flag  Fell,  edited  by  Thomas  C.  Parramore 
and  others.  (Murfreesboro:  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
1965),  grades  7-9.  Five  individuals  who  lived  through  the 
Civil  War  describe  their  war  experiences.  Each  viewed 
the  war  differently.  The  writers  include  a  housewife,  an 
army  private,  an  army  captain,  a  cavalryman,  and  a 
historian. 


North  Carolina  Civil  War  Documentary,  edited  by  W.  Buck 
Yearns  and  John  G.  Barrett.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1980),  grades  8-12.  This  book  traces 
the  Civil  War  experiences  of  North  Carolina  civilians, 
politicians,  and  soldiers.  It  uses  letters,  diaries,  official 
correspondence,  and  newspaper  stories  written  during 
the  war  by  men  and  women.  The  complex  story  of  seces- 
sion, warfare,  blockade  running,  homefront  activities, 
and  the  peace  movement  are  also  explained  in  brief 
introductions  written  by  the  editors.  Indexed  to  help 
readers  locate  specific  topics,  places,  and  individuals. 


Bennett  Place,  State  Historic  Site,  4409  Bennett  Memo- 
rial Road,  Durham,  NC  27705,  (919)  383-4345,  open  seven 
days  a  week.  This  simple  farmhouse  marks  the  spot 
where  Confederate  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  sur- 
rendered approximately  21,000  men  to  Union  General 
William  T.  Sherman  on  April  26,  1865.  This  surrender 
effectively  marked  the  end  of  the  war.  The  site  includes 
the  reconstructed  farmhouse,  kitchen,  and  smokehouse. 
The  visitor  center  interprets  the  life  of  an  ordinary  south- 
erner during  the  Civil  War. 

Bentonville  Battleground,  State  Historic  Site,  Box  27, 

Newton  Grove,  NC  28366,  (919)  594-0789.  Walk  through 
the  fields  where  80,000  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers 
fought  on  March  19-21,  1865.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
major  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  Located  nearby  is  the 
Harper  House,  where  wounded  soldiers  from  both  sides 
received  medical  attention.  Visit  the  Harper  family  cem- 
etery, a  Confederate  grave  for  360  soldiers,  and  the  re- 
maining Union  earthworks.  The  visitor  center  features  a 
sound-and-slide  presentation.  Open  seven  days  a  week. 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace,  State  Historic  Site,  Route 
1,  Box  465,  Weaverville,  NC  28787,  (704)  645-6706.  This 
five-room  log  farmstead  is  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  The  site  includes  the  reconstructed  log  house 
and  various  outbuildings.  The  visitor  center  traces  the 
history  of  Vance  as  a  Civil  War  officer  and  governor  and 
as  a  United  States  senator.  It  also  provides  insight  into 
mountain  life  during  the  1795-1840  period.  Open  seven 
days  a  week. 


On  the  Road 

"The  Means  of  Defense,"  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  Raleigh.  This  military  exhibition  will  open  Feb- 
ruary 27  and  run  through  October  30,  1987.  It  traces  both 
the  history  of  the  state  militia  and  the  development  of 
military  arms  over  the  centuries.  Uniforms,  guns,  can- 
teens from  the  American  Revolution,  haversacks  from 
the  Civil  War,  World  War  I  gas  masks,  and  hundreds  of 
other  artifacts  will  be  on  display.  Special  weekend  pro- 
gramming will  include  a  military  reenactment;  a  chance 
for  visitors  to  sample  army  rations  and  have  dog  tags 
made;  a  concert  by  the  Eighty-second  Army  Airborne 
band  and  chorus;  and  the  Month  of  Sundays  movie  series 
that  will  feature  war-related  movies.  To  receive  dates  and 
further  information  contact  the  Education  Branch,  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  109  E.  Jones  Street,  Ra- 
leigh, NC  27611,  (919)  733-3894. 


Canteens  are  among  the  military  items  on  display  in  "The 
Means  of  Defense"  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


LET  IT  BE  THE  LAST  RESORT 
North  Carolina  and  Secession 


1 1 . 


North  Carolina  was  the  last  southern  state 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  Why?  The  southern 
states  that  seceded  immediately  after  Abraham 
Lincoln's  election  on  November  6,  I860,  gen- 
erally were  cotton-producing  states  that  con- 
tained many  large  plantations  using  slave 
labor.  The  voters  in  these  states  viewed  the 
Republican  Party's  opposition  to  slavery  as 
reason  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
States. 

North  Carolina  was  different.  It  had  only  a 
few  large  plantations.  Slaveholding  families 
accounted  for  only  27.7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1860.  Instead,  many  nonslaveholders 
and  small  farmers  lived  in  all  sections  of  the 


if 


state.  They  did  not  agree  that  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion justified  taking  North  Carolina  out  of  the 
Union  they  honored.  They  waited  to  see  what 
the  Republicans  in  the  North  would  do  and 
hoped  for  a  peaceable  solution  to  differences 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Governor  John  W.  Ellis,  a  Democrat  from 
Rowan  County,  disagreed  with  the  watch- 
and-wait  policy  of  his  state  and  viewed  Lin- 
coln's election  with  alarm.  His  attitude 
reflected  the  opinions  of  North  Carolina's 
slaveholders.  In  November,  1860,  he  ad- 
dressed the  state  legislature  and  compared 
secessionists  to  the  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution  who  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
lish laws.  Ellis  said  that  if  Lincoln  was  "guilty 
of  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  drawing  the 
sword  against  any  Southern  State  .  .  .  then  we 
of  North  Carolina  would  owe  it  to  ourselves — 
to  the  liberties  we  have  inherited  from  our 
fathers  ...  to  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity." 

John  H.  Wheeler  [Document  1],  a  former 
state  legislator  and  author,  applauded  Ellis's 
message.  Wheeler  felt  that  Lincoln's  election 
made  secession  and  war  inevitable.  Wheeler 
urged  his  fellow  citizens  to  follow  Ellis's  lead- 
ership in  preparing  for  the  future. 

Document  2  was  written  by  Joseph  P.  Eller 
to  United  States  Congressman  Zebulon  B. 
Vance.  Eller  reflected  the  concerns  of  a  ma- 
jority of  North  Carolinians  in  1860  and  early 
1861.  He  did  not  want  the  Union  to  fail,  and  he 
placed  the  blame  for  the  secession  crisis  on  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North.  Vance  agreed.  In 
1860  Vance  wrote  a  friend  that  secessionists 
"are  'precipitating'  the  people  into  a  revolution 
without  giving  them  time  to  think — They  fear 
lest  the  people  shall  think. ..." 

When  President  Lincoln  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  the  federal  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  in 
South  Carolina's  Charleston  Harbor,  the 
southerners  opened  fire  on  April  12,  1861. 
Arguments  over  whether  North  Carolina 
should  secede  ceased.  The  war  that  many 
feared  now  was  a  reality.  On  April  15  Lincoln 
called  on  each  state  to  send  troops  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  Ellis  refused,  stating,  "You  can 
get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina."  Given  a 
choice  between  fighting  against  northerners  or 
southerners,  North  Carolina  followed  the 
South  out  of  the  Union  on  May  20,  1861. 


President  Abraham  Lincoln  hoped  to  restore  the  seceded 
states  to  the  Union  peaceably,  avoiding  a  long  and  costly  war. 
Photograph  by  Mathew  Brady,  1861. 
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John  W.  Ellis  was  governor  of  North  Carolina 
from  1859  until  1861.  He  urged  the  state  to 
join  the  Confederacy. 


[1] 

27th  Nov.,  1860. 

[John  H.  Wheeler]  to  John  W.  Ellis. 

I  have  just  finished  the  reading  of  your  Message  to  the 
General  Assembly. .  .  .  That  portion  which  refers  to  our 
national  affairs  is  deeply  interesting  and  important. ...  It 
is  no  use  to  blink  the  question — the  die  is  cast.  Secession 
is  forced. .  .  .  We  cannot  stop  the  movement  if  we  would, 
we  should  not  if  we  could.  The  repeated  wrongs  suffered 
from  a  ruthless  majority  of  the  North,  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. Submission  will  invite  continued  and  more  griev- 
ious  aggressions. .  .  .  Living  under  the  Czar  of  Russia  is 
preferable  to  such  a  dynasty.  Every  man  of  the  South, 
who  is  not  craven  in  his  heart,  will  feel  the  truth  of  these 
sentiments  and  sooner  or  later  adopt  them.  This  move- 
ment can  take  "no  backward  step."  A  revolution  actually 
and  morally  has  commenced — for  the  North  have  de- 
clared and  will  so  declare  by  the  administration  that  no 
property  can  exist  in  slaves,  thus  ignoring  the  very  prin- 
ciples without  which  this  Union  could  never  have  been 
formed,  all  the  teachings  of  Judicial,  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  diplomatic  usages,  and  with  which  this  Union 
cannot  exist. .  .  . 

No  great  good  is  effected  either  in  politics  or  religion 
without  privation,  trials,  sufferings,  dangers  and  want. 
We  will  have  as  our  forefathers  did  in  the  Revolution,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  luxuries,  to  be  economical  and 
self-denying  for  a  time,  and  out  of  this  will  come  a 
glorious  future.  We  have  within  us  all  the  elements  of 
National  wealth  and  National  greatness.  Our  friendship 
and  alliance  will  be  courted  by  foreign  allies. .  .  . 


Whatever  fortune  comes  to  my  native  State  I  entreat 
you  to  allow  me  to  be  a  sharer.  I  have  passed  the  age  of 
the  battle  field,  but  if  needed  I  am  ready  to  go — I  may, 
in  time  of  trial,  stop  the  bullet  from  a  younger  and 
abler  man. .  .  . 

[The  Weekly  State  Journal,  January  9,  1861.] 
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Jan  28  1861 

Ivy  Bend  Madison  Co.  NC 

Dear  Sir  it  is  with  pleasure  &  Regret  that  I  take  this 
opertunity  to  Drop  you  A  line  in  the  first  place  I  Am  glad 
to  let  you  no  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  is  for  the  union  All  the  Countys  West  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  union  By  A  large  majority  &  my  opinion  is  the 
state  is  from  the  [Best?]  information  that  I  can  get  ther  it  is 
set  Down  that  North  Carolina  is  cession.  But  if  it  is  left  to 
the  people  to  say  they  Wull  say  Difrent  Demagogs  is  A 
trying  to  so  the  seed  of  Duscord  thruout  this  Country  But 
they  have  faild  As  yet  secondly  I  Regret  that  I  Am  hunder 
the  necesity  of  inqiring  of  you  if  nothing  can  Be  done  to 
setle  this  Mametus  qestian  that  is  convulsing  the  Country 
from  center  to  circumference  and  threatining  our  pece  & 
hapiness  Do  All  you  can  if  Acomplished  it  you  Will  Do  A 
Greate  Work.  As  A  National  Body  if  not  All  is  lost  if 
Di[s]unon  is  the  Result  And  the  south  has  to  set  up  for  its 
self  this  people  is  As  tru  to  the  south  As  Any  people  that 
ever  trod  the  soil  But  let  it  Be  the  Last  Resort  I  Would  like 
to  hear  from  you  ocasionaly  Rite  soon  the  people  Wants 


to  hear  your  opinian  As  to  the  Probability  of  compromise 
if  not  the  chanc  of  Arms  for  protection  this  Country  is  in  A 
Defencless  Condition  Prived  [Provided]  War  is  the  Result 
I  Want  to  no  Who  is  to  Blame  the  south  or  the  North  it  is 
Argued  in  this  Country  By  the  leeders  that  it  is  the  North 
.  .  .  But  I  Am  of  A  Deferent  opinion  I  Believe  that  Boath 
Sections  is  to  Blame  your  Enemies  in  this  Country  is  triing 
to  make  Capital  of  your  Being  A  union  man  I  hope  you 
Are.  it  is  Reported  in  this  Country  that  At  Burnsvill  last 
Wake  throu  the  influence  General  Edny  &  others  they 
hung  you  in  Efigy. .  .  .  keepe  strait  on  &  take  care  of  our 
interest  &  We  will  take  care  of  you  Pardan  the  length  of 
my  leter  I  must  come  to  A  Close. .  .  . 

Your  Friend 
J.  P.  Eller 

[Vance  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.]  "tS) 


Democrat  John  H.  Wheeler  [right]  wrote  the  preceding  letter  in  favor  of 
secession. 


The  second  paragraph  of  North  Caro- 
lina's secession  ordinance  reads,  "We  do 
further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  the  State  of 
North-Carolina  and  the  other  States, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  dissolved. ..." 
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I.  c  £< 


BLACKS'  SENSE  OF  DUTY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Some  black  women  served  as  nurses  for  the  Federal 
troops. 


Blacks  living  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
Civil  War  played  active  roles  for  both  the  North 
and  the  South.  The  free  Negro  population  in 
the  state  totaled  30,000  individuals  by  I860, 
while  the  slave  community  numbered  331,000 
— one  third  of  North  Carolina's  population. 
Both  Union  and  Confederate  officials  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  large  group  of 
people  and  needed  their  services. 

Duty  for  many  slaves  in  eastern  North  Car- 
olina lay  in  achieving  liberty.  They  left  their 
plantations  to  seek  freedom  behind  Union 
lines.  From  early  1862  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  es- 
caped slavery  in  this  way.  They  were  called 
"contrabands"  by  the  Federal  troops.  Once 
free,  these  Afro-Americans  pursued  a  variety 
of  activities.  Many  of  the  men  joined  the  Union 
army.  They  served  capably  as  spies  and  sol- 
diers, and  they  helped  free  other  slaves  in  the 
eastern  counties.  The  women  worked  as 
cooks,  nurses,  and  laundresses,  and  they  kept 
their  families  together  on  the  wages  they 
earned. 

Beginning  in  1862  Vincent  Colyer,  a  New 
Yorker,  served  as  superintendent  of  the  poor 
in  North  Carolina.  He  organized  the  black 
refugees  and  helped  place  them  in  useful 
occupations.  He  described  their  accomplish- 
ments in  a  published  report  [Document  1]  and 
praised  the  bravery  of  the  black  spies  and 
soldiers. 

Duty  for  slaves  within  Confederate  lines 
varied.  Some  were  made  to  work  for  the  Con- 
federacy, while  others  chose  to  stay  with  slave- 
holders even  when  they  had  the  chance  to 
leave.  Confederate  authorities  impressed  or 
forced  slaves  and  free  Negroes  to  work  on 
Confederate  fortifications,  usually  under 
harsh  conditions.  Slaves  also  grew  the  food 
and  provisions  used  to  supply  the  southern 
armies.  Some  slaves  accompanied  southern 
officers  to  the  army.  They  acted  as  cooks,  hos- 
pital orderlies,  scouts,  teamsters,  and  personal 
aides.  Document  2,  a  letter  written  by  a  slave 
who  went  with  his  owner  to  the  battles  of 
Virginia,  reflects  the  other  side  of  black  labor 
during  the  war.  Washington  Wills  followed 
eighteen-year-old  George  Whitaker  Wills  of 
Halifax  County  and  the  Forty-third  Regiment 
North  Carolina  Troops  to  war.  George  Wills 
recognized  Washington's  usefulness  and  de- 
scribed him  as  "one  of  the  best  hands  around  a 
Hosp.  that  can  be  found."  Washington,  in 
turn,  admitted  he  knew  "something  about 
trouble"  as  a  slave,  but  he  stayed  with  young 


George  because  of  ties  of  friendship.  The  rela- 
tionship between  owners  and  slaves  was 
complex — it  could  produce  affection  or  hatred, 
depending  on  the  individuals  involved. 

After  George's  death  near  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1864,  Washington  .joined  George's 
younger  brother  Edward  (Eddie)  Wills,  a  cor- 
poral in  Company  K,  Second  North  Carolina 
Regiment  Junior  Reserves.  Here  again  Wash- 
ington's interest  in  his  "children,"  the  young 
men  he  had  helped  raise,  kept  him  in  an  endur- 
ing if  bittersweet  relationship  with  the  Wills 
family. 


[1] 

Report  of  the  Services  Rendered  by  the  Freed  People  to  the 
United  States  Army,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  Spring  of  1862, 
after  the  Battle  of  Newbern,  by  Vincent  Colyer,  super- 
intendent of  the  poor  under  General  Burnside  (New 
York,  1864). 

I  commenced  my  work  with  the  freed  people  of  color, 
in  North  Carolina,  at  Roanoke  Island,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  the  8th  of  February,  1862,  which  resulted  so 
gloriously  for  our  country. .  .  . 

In  the  four  months  that  I  had  charge  of  them,  the  men 
built  three  first-class  earth-work  forts. .  .  .  These  three 
forts  were  our  chief  reliance  for  defence  against  the 
rebels,  in  case  of  an  attack;  and  have  since  been  suc- 
cessfully used  for  that  purpose  by  our  forces  under 


Major-Generals  Foster  and  Peck,  in  the  two  attempts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  rebels  to  retake  Newbern. 

The  negroes  loaded  and  discharged  cargoes,  for  about 
three  hundred  vessels,  served  regularly  as  crews  on 
about  twenty  steamers,  and  acted  as  permanent  gangs  of 
laborers  in  all  the  Quartermasters',  Commissary  and 
Ordnance  Offices  of  the  Department.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  good  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coopers,  etc., 
and  did  effective  work  in  their  trades  at  bridge-building, 
ship-joining,  etc. .  .  .  The  large  rail  road  bridge  across  the 
Trent  was  built  chiefly  by  them,  as  were  also  the  bridges 
across  Batchelor's  and  other  Creeks,  and  the  docks  at 
Roanoke  Island  and  elsewhere.  Upwards  of  fifty  volun- 
teers of  the  best  and  most  courageous,  were  kept  con- 
stantly employed  on  the  perilous  but  important  duty  of 
spies,  scouts,  and  guides.  In  this  work  they  were  in- 
valuable and  almost  indispensable.  They  frequently  went 
from  thirty  to  three  hundred  miles  within  the  enemy's 
lines;  visiting  his  principal  camps  and  most  important 
posts,  and  bringing  us  back  important  and  reliable  infor- 
mation. They  visited  within  the  rebel  lines  Kingston 
[Kinston],  Goldsboro,  Trenton,  Onslow,  Swansboro, 
Tarboro  and  points  on  the  Roanoke  River:  often  on  these 
errands  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  They  were  pur- 
sued on  several  occasions  by  blood-hounds,  two  or  three 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners;  one  of  these  was  known  to 
have  been  shot,  and  the  fate  of  the  others  was  not  ascer- 
tained. The  pay  they  received  for  this  work  was  small  but 
satisfactory.  They  seemed  to  think  their  lives  were  well 
spent,  if  necessary,  in  giving  rest,  security  and  success  to 
the  Union  troops,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  de- 
liverers. They  usually  knelt  in  solemn  prayer  before  they 
left,  and  on  their  return  from  these  hazardous  errands,  as 
they  considered  the  work  as  a  religious  duty. .  .  . 


The  name  of  one  of  these  .  .  .  faithful  men  who  thus 
opened  the  way  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  important 
service — was  Furney  Bryant.  At  that  time  now  two  years 
ago,  he  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  he  came 
within  our  lines  dressed  in  the  rags  of  the  plantation.  He 
attended  my  schools  and  after  I  left  Newbern,  on  the 
formation  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  Colored  Reg't,  he 
enlisted,  and  with  his  regiment  was  ordered  for  duty 
with  General  Gilmore  off  Charleston;  where  his  gallantry 
and  intelligence  caused  him  to  receive  the  appointment 
of  1st  Sergeant. .  .  . 


Sergeant  Furney  Bryant  and  other 
black  troops  helped  to  defend  New 
Bern  against  a  Confederate  attack 
led  by  General  George  E.  Pickett  in 
1864. 


In  company  with  three  other  soldiers  of  his  regiment, 
he  arrived  in  Newbern  in  time  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  place  against  the  recent  desperate  attack  of 
the  rebels  in  February,  1864. .  .  . 

A  negro  boy,  Charley,  made  three  journeys  to  Kings- 
ton [Kinston],  at  that  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  en- 
emy. The  distance  was  forty-five  miles,  thirty  within  the 
enemy's  lines. .  .  .  On  his  third  journey,  in  company  with 
another  boy,  he  was  about  five  miles  above  Kingston, 
when  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  rebel  on  horse- 
back, with  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  by  his  side,  scouring 
the  woods,  and  the  dogs  evidently  on  their  trail.  The 
negroes  waited  cautiously  in  a  thick  copse  of  wood,  and 
as  the  man  rode  around  the  thicket,  before  the  dogs  came 
up,  they  fired  their  revolvers  at  him.  They  missed  the 
man  but  shot  his  horse.  In  a  minute  the  dogs  came  in, 
when  they  turned  quickly  and  shot  two  of  the  dogs.  The 


man  hearing  the  repeated  firing  and  the  howling  of  his 
dogs,  and  unable  to  tell  the  character  or  numbers  of  his 
enemies,  quickly  ran  off. .  .  . 

Two  free  negroes  from  Onslow  County  had  lived  in 
the  woods  for  more  than  a  year,  to  escape  being  drafted  to 
work  on  the  enemy's  fortifications.  They  were  very  intel- 
ligent and  devoted  to  our  cause.  It  was  reported  that  the 
rebels  were  advancing  in  force  from  that  direction, 
threatening  our  rail  road  communication  with  Beaufort. 
Gen.  Foster  wanted  two  scouts  to  search  the  neighbor- 
hood thoroughly,  and  report  if  they  met  any  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  their  number,  location,  etc.  I  sent  these 
two  free  blacks,  and  after  four  days  absence  they  re- 
turned, having  been  over  a  circuit  of  forty-five  miles,  part 
of  the  time  in  a  heavy  storm,  through  woods  and 
swamps,  in  negro  cabins,  etc.,  and  relieved  the  mind  of 
the  Commander  by  their  full  and  satisfactory  report. .  .  . 


At  the  New  Bern  headquarters  of  Vincent  Colyer,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  these  former  slaves  received 
clothing  taken  from  captured  Confederate  soldiers. 
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The  women  and  children  supported  themselves  with 
but  little  aid  from  the  Government,  by  washing  and 
ironing,  cooking  and  making  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  for  the 
troops.  The  few  women  that  were  employed  by  the 
Government  in  the  hospitals  received  four  dollars  a 
month,  clothes  and  one  ration. 

The  freed  people  came  into  my  yard  from  the  neigh- 
boring plantations,  sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred 
at  a  time,  leaving  with  joy  their  plows  in  the  field,  and 
their  old  homes,  to  follow  our  soldiers  when  returning 
from  their  frequent  raids. .  .  .  Their  names  were  at  once 
registered  in  the  books;  and  after  one  night's  rest,  they 
would  find  habitations  in  the  deserted  town,  and  be 
industriously  at  work,  the  men  for  the  Government,  and 
the  women  for  themselves.  _  1 


.  .  .  They  were  peaceable,  orderly,  cleanly  and  indus- 
trious. There  was  seldom  a  quarrel  known  among  them. 
They  considered  it  a  duty  to  work  for  the  United  States 
Government:  and  though  they  could,  in  many  cases, 
have  made  more  money,  at  other  occupations,  there  was 
a  public  opinion  among  them  that  tabooed  any  one  that 
refused  to  work  for  the  Government. .  .  . 

Of  all  that  I  ever  met,  I  cannot  remember  one  that  did 
not  love  liberty  and  hate  slavery.  All  desired  the  success 
of  the  Union  cause,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 
Loyalty,  with  them,  was  seemingly  a  personal  matter  of 
the  most  intense  importance  to  pray  for,  to  work,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die  for. 


[2] 

Oct  30th  1864 

Dear  Master  Richard 

You  sent  me  word  some  time  ago  to  write  to  you.  I  will 
try  to  write  this  morning.  I  will  now  try  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  feelings  towards  my  young  master  who  is 
now  dead. ...  I  reckin  you  understand  it,  I  was  not  there 
when  he  was  killed.  I  was  at  home.  I  have  been  to  the 
Regt.  since  his  death,  and  the  times  were  sad  and  gloomy 
with  me.  I  heard  on  my  way  of  his  death,  but  I  was  not 
with  him.  They  told  me  there,  which  affords  me  some 
consolation,  that  he  had  no  need  of  me  there,  that  I  could 
have  done  him  no  good  if  I  had  been  there.  I  understand 
the  day  before  he  was  killed,  he  shaved  up  nicely  & 
looked  so  promising  for  life,  as  likely  to  live  as  any  body 
else.  Was  very  busy  the  week  before  he  was  killed  on 
Monday,  he  settle  up  every  debt  he  owed  any  one  in  the 
Regt.  I  reckin  you  understand  how  the  battle  was  at  the 
time  he  was  killed,  our  Army  was  falling  back,  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  lines  laughing  and  smiling,  it 
seems  that  all  fear  had  been  vanished  from  him.  through 
all  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  his  coat  was  buttoned  up  in  the 
prettiest  style  of  uniform  and  in  his  breast  pocket  was  his 
little  Testament.  Master  Richard,  I  say  to  you  it  is  good  to 
be  religious.  I  think  for  the  last  few  months  we  have 
enjoyed  religion  more  in  the  Army  than  at  home,  we  have 
to  give  up  all  to  religion,  that  was  the  last  conversation  he 
and  I  had  on  religion  in  regard  to  religion  at  home  and  in 
the  army,  we  talked  everything,  trouble,  sorrow  and 
sickness. ...  he  said  he  never  went  in  any  battle  with  the 
expectation  of  coming  out  safe,  he  seemed  then  to  give 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  Providence,  he  would  re- 
view over  his  life  and  seemed  so  thankful  that  he  had 
been  spared  through  so  many  battles,  and  he  thought  it 
must  be  through  the  prayers  of  his  friends  at  home,  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  himself  worthy  of  such  great 
blessing  and  favors  as  the  Lord  had  given  to  him.  when  I 
look  over  the  trouble  of  men  nowadays,  especially  of  the 
poor  soldier  in  the  army,  I  feel  this  morning  that  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  he  is  not  there,  he  is  in  a  better  world  than  this 

Master  Richard,  I  believe  it  as  much  as  I  ever  believed 
anything  in  my  life  that  he  is  at  rest,  my  heart  believes  it.  I 
say  it  seriously  your  brother  loved  you  dearly,  you  were  a 
great  light  in  his  eye. ...  I  tell  you  my  experience  as  a 
servant,  it  is  great  in  raising  children  a  child  when  he 
becomes  a  man  either  regrets  or  praises  the  way  he  was 
raised.  Master  George  praised  the  way  he  was  raised. .  .  . 
I  am  at  home  I  dont  know  for  how  long.  Master  Eddie 
says  he  wants  me  to  go  with  him.  I  will  go  and  do  the  best 
I  can  for  him.  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help  out 
our  struggling  country.  I  desire  to  see  you  and  talk  with 
you.  have  a  long  talk  about  one  thing  and  another,  if  we 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  do  so  it  will  afford  me 
a  great  consolation.  Certainly  Master  Richard  I  know 
something  about  trouble. .  .  . 

Your  faithful  servant 
Wash. 


George  Whitaker  Wills,  1842-1864.  Photograph  from 
the  Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC  Library  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


[William  Henry  Wills  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Col- 
lection, Chapel  Hill.]  j:) 


North  Carolina  supplied  approximately 
125,000  men  to  Confederate  and  state  war  serv- 
ice, out  of  a  white  male  population  of  312,000. 
During  four  years  of  war  North  Carolinians 
fought  in  major  battles  and  countless  skir- 
mishes. The  price  they  paid  was  high.  Over 
19,673  died  in  battle,  another  20,602  died  of 
disease,  and  thousands  of  others  received 
crippling  wounds.  The  state's  terrible  losses 
during  the  Civil  War  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  Confederate  state. 


John  Hoyle  Howey  and  his  father,  William  Howey,  were 
part  of  Company  K  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  North  Carolina 
Troops.  Photograph  courtesy  of  David  L.  King,  Jr., 
Matthews. 

In  payment  for  the  years  of  marching  and 
fighting,  each  soldier  received  $11.00  a  month, 
if  the  payments  actually  were  made.  There 
were  few  opportunities  for  rest,  little  food,  no 
medicine,  and  inferior  clothing.  The  demands 
on  the  soldiers'  endurance  only  increased  as 
the  war  continued.  The  following  four  docu- 
ments illustrate  how  tough  Confederate  war 
service  could  be. 


Document  1,  written  by  Jeremiah  Glover  of 
Rowan  County,  shows  how  war  enthusiasm 
lessened  when  physical  hardships  and  ill 
health  set  in.  Glover,  who  claimed  he  was 
eighteen  when  he  enlisted  in  1861,  never 
received  his  discharge.  He  was  wounded  at 
least  three  different  times,  and  he  finally  was 
captured  by  Union  troops  in  1864. 

Documents  2  and  4,  written  by  Bryan 
Grimes  of  Pitt  County,  confirmed  the  hard- 
ships described  by  Glover.  In  1862  Grimes 
served  as  major  of  Glover's  regiment,  the 
Fourth  Regiment  North  Carolina  State  Troops. 
Writing  to  his  young  daughter  Bettie  [Docu- 
ment 2],  Grimes  revealed  what  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  war  was  like — infrequent  meals,  hard 
marches,  continual  skirmishes,  and  little  rest. 
By  1865  [Document  4]  Grimes  was  a  major 
general  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Little  had  changed — the  soldiers'  food  and 
clothing  were  still  bad,  and  the  demands  on 


their  strength  and  loyalty  heavy.  Grimes  and 
his  men  reluctantly  surrendered  at  Ap- 
pomattox with  Robert  E.  Lee's  troops  on  April 
9,  1865.  Despite  the  hardships,  Grimes  and  his 
men  followed  Confederate  fortunes  to  the  bit- 
ter end. 

Samuel  H.  Walkup  of  Union  County,  com- 
manding the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  North 
Carolina  Troops,  expressed  many  officers' 
concerns  when  he  listed  the  problems  of  his 
regiment  [Document  3].  Not  only  did  a  lack  of 
food  and  clothing  hurt  the  men  physically,  it 
also  hurt  their  morale.  The  rise  in  troop  deser- 
tions and  illnesses  deeply  concerned  him  be- 
cause he  realized  that  good  soldiers  could 
become  discouraged  and  resentful  when  they 
saw  wealthy  planters  allowed  to  stay  home  in 
comparative  ease  and  comfort  while  yeoman 
farmers  paid  a  heavy  price  for  Confederate 
victories. 


9  h<~r^.  J  ?<w" 
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See  whether  you  can  read  this  letter  from  a  North  Carolina  soldier  before  consulting  the  transcription  on  the  next  page 
[Document  1]. 


[1] 

Winchester  Virginia 

Sir  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance  of  N.  Carolina. 

I  Respectfully  ask  of  you  to  Have  me  Discharged  from 
Military  Duty  for  I  Have  Bin  in  Survise  ever  Since  the  28  of 
June  1861  &  find  that  I  am  not  able  to  Stand  a  Soldier  Life  I 
Was  Sickley  All  Last  Winter  But  i  Was  well  &  in  the  7 
pines  fite.  I  Was  Sick  2  months  after  the  fite  i  got  Well 
again  &  Marched  to  Maryland  &  went  in  2  fites  thare 
Sundays  fite  &  Sharpsburg  On  Wedenesday  and  after 
Crossing  the  Potomac  i  Was  taken  Sick  and  Have  Bin  in 
the  Hospital  Ever  Since  and  Do  not  ever  expectt  to  Get 
well  Out  Here 

i  am  Only  16  yers  of  age,  or  i  was  borned  1846  Oct  10  if 
i  Was  able  for  Sirvise  i  Would  Love  to  Stay  Here  or  i  can 
Do  Good  Sirvise  in  a  Hospital  or  Something  Like  that. .  .  . 

Nomore  i  must  Lay  Downe. 

Your  umble  Sirvant 

Jeremiah  Glover,  Co.  K,  4  N.C.S.T. 

Nov.  7,  62 

Capt  Y.  M.  Y.  Mcneely 
[Governors  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


[2] 

Yorktown — Va 

April  16,  1862 

My  Dear  Little  Darling, 

Your  letters  Cannot  find  me  So  I  will  write  you  in 
order  that  you  may  know  where  to  direct  your  letters. .  .  . 
at  present  I  am  stationed  at  Yorktown  with  the  enemy  in 
front  of  us  not  more  than  1200  yds  distant  who  are 
continually  shoveling  their  big  shot  at  us/  just  as  I  had 
written  that  Sentence  a  large  bomb  in  weight  much  heav- 
ier than  you,  Came  rushing  through  the  air  which  made 
us  all  drop  flat  upon  the  ground  and  fell  within  our 
regimental  Camp  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yds  from 
where  I  am  writing/  Three  hours  have  elapsed  since  I 
Concluded  the  last  Sentence  the  shells  and  shot  of  the 
enemy  became  too  frequent  and  in  too  close  proximity  to 
us  to  remain  quiet.  So  the  regiment  has  been  formed  in 
what  is  called  "line  of  battle, "  and  all  ...  the  positions  in 
which  we  were  ordered  to  stand  or  die  but  the  firing  gets 
slower  and  slower  and  in  Consequence  we  have  broke 
ranks  to  get  something  to  eat.  what  at  home  would  be  a 
dinner  but  now  it  is  merely  a  "filling  up"  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  You  would  be  very  much  amused  to 
See  our  style  of  living  you  would  think  we  were  playing 
"baby  keeping  house."  What  would  you  think  to  See 
great  grown  Men  eating  Molasses  and  Sopping  it  out  of 
an  Oyster  shell?  and  being  well  satisfied  to  be  able  to 
procure  it  any  way.  Our  spoons  were  made  by  ourselves 
from  a  splint  of  pine — though  for  a  week  past  we  have 
had  only  Sassafras  tea  to  drink  and  strange  to  say  find  it 
very  palateable.  We  use  Crackers — wide  broad  .  .  .  crack- 
ers for  plates  and  have  found  one  great  advantage  in 
them  that  when  we  have  finished  all  upon  our  plates — 
we  turn  in  and  eat  them.  My  only  knife  and  fork  is  what 
you  have  Seen  me  Carry  in  my  pocket,  and  I  find  my 
fingers  very  useful  and  Convenient  to  Convey  the  food  to 
my  mouth.  You  doubtless  would  laugh  heartily  to  See  us 
eating  our  Meals.  We  frequently  have  the  Colonels  and 


Generals  to  dine  and  we  all  have  to  take  it  alike — All  our 
house  keeping  and  Cooking  utensils  that  were  Saved 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  were  lost  in  our  great 
haste  to  reinforce  our  troops  down  here — but  all  this  can 
be  stood  much  better  than  laying  down  upon  the  .  .  . 
ground  or  at  best  upon  one  plank  with  not  a  particle  of 
Covering  to  keep  me  warm — I  frequently  feel  as  tired 
when  I  wake  as  I  did  upon  laying  down  and  every  bone  in 
my  body  apparently  grumbling  at  such  rough  treat- 
ment. .  .  .  Dont  you  think  we  have  hard  times  here — with 
nothing  to  sleep  upon  &  but  little  time  to  do  it  even  if  we 
had  an  abundance  of  Necessary  Covering.  What  will  you 
think  when  I  tell  you  that  only  one  night  Since  the  8th  day 
of  March  have  I  taken  off  any  of  my  clothing  to  go  to  sleep 
and  that  Now  I  sleep  with  boots  and  all  and  half  the  time 
with  Sword  and  pistol  attached  to  my  person — to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  foe  at  any  Minute — but  little  to  eat 
and  Nothing  to  eat  it  upon — with  the  Yankees  within  Vi 
Mile  shooting  at  us  upon  all  occasions  whenever  we 
show  ourselves — Not  since  my  arrival  here  on  the  10th  of 
April  has  there  been  two  Consecutive  hours  without  their 
firing  into  our  Camp  and  Sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a 
Minute — last  Sunday  night  at  about  2  O'Clock  we  all 
thought  the  battle  was  opened — Such  a  hail  storm  of  iron 
and  lead  I  had  never  Conceived  of . .  .  .  If  you  wish  to 
imagine  how  a  bomb  or  shot  Sounds  as  it  Come  whizzing 
through  the  air  get  Spelman  to  make  you  a  "whirlgig" 
that  children  often  play  with  and  whirl  it  around  a  few 
times  and  then  the  noise  that  it  makes  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Sound  except  that  you  can  hear  the  ball — that 
is  a  large  one  from  a  half  Mile — and  have  time  to  drop 
behind  the  breastwork  for  protection..  .  .  Write  me  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  this  ...  be  a  good  girl — 
Remember  me  to  all  the  family — 

Afft.  your  father, 
Bryan  Grimes 

[Bryan  Grimes  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


Bryan  Grimes  wrote  to  his  daughter  about  the  difficulties 
his  troops  faced.  Grimes  was  the  last  person  promoted  to 
major  general  in  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Walkup  feared  that  poor 
conditions  would  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among 
the  soldiers. 

[3] 

Camp  Near  Winchester  Va.  Octr  11th,  1862. 
Govr.  Z.  B.  Vance, 

I  lay  before  you  for  your  consideration  the  destitute 
condition  of  our  Regt.  with  the  hope  that  you,  who  have 
experienced  some  of  the  severe  trials  of  a  soldiers  life, 
may  hasten  up  the  requisite  relief — 

We  have  present  Six  hundred  &  nineteen  men  rank  & 
file  in  the  48th  Regt.  N.C.  Troops — There  are  of  that 
number  Fifty  one  who  are  completely  &  absolutely  Bare- 
footed— &  one  hundred  &  ninety  four  who  are  nearly  as 
bad  off,  as  Barefooted,  &  who  will  be  altogether  so,  in  less 
than  one  month.  There  are  but  Two  hundred  &  ninety 
seven  Blankets  in  the  Regt.  among  the  619  men,  which  is 
less  than  one  Blanket  to  evry  two  men. 

In  truth  there  is  one  Compy  (I)  having  66  men  &  only 
Eleven  Blankets  in  the  whole  company — The  pants  are 
generally  ragged  &  out  at  the  seats — &  there  are  less  than 
three  cooking  utensils  to  each  Company — This  sir  is  the 
condition  of  our  Regt.  upon  the  eve  of  winter  here  among 
the  mountains  of  Va.  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from  home 
&  worn  down  &  thinned  with  incessant  marchings,  fight- 
ing &  diseases — can  any  one  wonder  that  our  Regt. 
numbering  over  1250  rank  &  file  has  more  than  half  its  no. 
absent  from  camp,  &  not  much  over  one  third  449  of  them 
fit  for  duty?  The  country  is  filled  with  Stragglers,  desert- 
ers, &  sick  men  &  the  hospitals  are  crowded  from  these 
exposures.  A  spirit  of  disaffection  is  rapidly  engendering 
among  the  soldiers  which  threatens  to  show  itself  in 
general  Straggling  &  desertion,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  open 
mutiny. 

Add  to  this  that  our  surgeons  have  no  medicines  & 
don't  even  pretend  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  in  camp, 
having  no  medicines  &  you  have  an  outline  of  the  suffer- 
ings &  prospective  trials  &  difficulties  under  which  we 
labor. .  . . 

Want  we  most  pressingly  need  just  now  is  our  full 
supply  of  Blankets,  of  Shoes  &  of  pants  &  socks.  We  need 
very  much  all  our  other  clothing  too.  But  we  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  these  indispensable  articles  &  Must  have 


them,  &  have  them  Noiv.  Otherwise  how  can  the 
Government  blame  the  soldier  for  failing  to  render  serv- 
ice, when  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  stipullated  &  paid  for  con- 
tracts? A  contract  broken  on  one  side  is  broken  on  all 
sides  &  void. .  .  . 

The  soldiers  of  the  48th  N.C.  &  from  all  the  State  will 
patriotically  suffer  &  bear  their  hardships  &  privations  as 
long  as  those  from  any  other  State,  or  as  far  as  human 
endurance  can  tolerate  such  privations,  But  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  experiment  to  far  in  such  times  &  under  such 
circumstances  as  now  surround  us  upon  the  extent  of 
their  endurance.  With  Lincolns  proclamation  promising 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  What  might  the  suffering,  ex- 
hausted, ragged,  barefooted,  &  dying  Non  slaveholders 
of  the  South,  who  are  neglected  by  their  government  & 
whose  suffering  families  at  home  are  exposed  to  so  many 
evils,  begin  to  conclude?  Would  it  not  be  dangerous  to 
tempt  them  with  too  great  trials? 

Dear  Sir  ...  I  feel  the  very  earnest  &  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  my  position  as  commander  of  this  Regt.  at  this 
critical  period  &  under  these  trying  circumstances  &  wish 
to  do  all  I  can  ...  to  remove  the  evils  by  seeking  a  speedy 
supply  of  Blankets,  Shoes  &  clothing.  &  therefore  beg 
your  earnest  attention  to  the  premises  &  your  zealous  &  I 
hope  efficient  aid  to  supply  our  necessities. .  .  . 

Your  Excellencys  most  obt  Servt. 

S.  H.  Walkup  Lt.  Col.  [Commanding] 

48th  Regt.  NC  Troops 

[Governors  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


Shortages  of  warm  clothing,  shoes,  and  blankets  made 
winter  particularly  difficult. 


Confederate  troops  stood  in  ranks  at  Appomattox.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  is  shown  to  the  left  on  his  horse,  Traveller. 


[4] 

SURRENDER  AT  APPOMATTOX 
by  Major-General  Bryan  Grimes 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  no  enemy  appeared,  and  we 
marched  undisturbed  all  day.  Up  to  this  time,  since  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg,  we  had  marched  day  and 
night,  continually  followed  and  harassed  by  the  enemy. 
The  men  were  very  much  jaded  and  suffering  for  neces- 
sary sustenance,  our  halts  not  having  been  sufficiently 
long  to  prepare  their  food,  besides  all  our  cooking  uten- 
sils not  captured  or  abandoned  were  where  we  could  not 
reach  them. .  .  .  Upon  passing  a  clear  stream  of  water  and 
learning  that  the  other  division  of  the  corps  had  gone  into 
camp  some  two  miles  ahead,  I  concluded  to  halt  and  give 
my  broken  down  men  an  opportunity  to  close  up  and 
rejoin  us. .  .  . 

By  dark  my  men  were  all  quiet  and  asleep.  About  9 
o'clock  I  heard  the  roar  of  artillery  in  our  front  and  ...  I 
had  my  command  aroused  in  time  and  passed  through 


the  town  of  Appomattox  Court  House  before  daylight, 
where,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  I  found  the 
enemy  in  my  front. ...  I  then  made  dispositions  to  dis- 
lodge the  Federals  from  their  position  .  .  .  when  my 
skirmishers  attacked  the  breastworks,  which  were  taken 
without  much  loss  on  my  part,  also  capturing  several 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  .  .  . 
driving  the  enemy  in  confusion  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  range  of  hills  covered  with  oak  under- 
growth. ...  I  then  sent  an  officer  to  General  Gordon, 
announcing  our  success,  and  that  the  Lynchburg  road 
was  open  for  the  escape  of  the  wagons,  and  that  I  awaited 
orders.  Thereupon  I  received  an  order  to  withdraw, 
which  I  declined  to  do,  supposing  that  General  Gordon 
did  not  understand  the  commanding  position  which  my 
troops  occupied.  He  continued  to  send  me  order  after 
order  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  still  disregarded,  being 
under  the  impression  that  he  did  not  comprehend  our 
favorable  location,  until  finally,  I  received  a  message  from 
him,  with  an  additional  one,  as  coming  from  General  Lee, 
to  fall  back. .  . . 

As  my  troops  approached  their  position  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  rode  up  to  General  Gordon  and  asked  where  I 
should  form  line  of  battle.  He  replied,  "Anywhere  you 
choose."  Struck  by  the  strangeness  of  the  reply,  I  asked 
an  explanation,  whereupon  he  informed  me  that  we 
would  be  surrendered.  I  then  expressed  very  forcibly  my 
dissent  to  being  surrendered,  and  indignantly  upbraided 
him  for  not  giving  me  notice  of  such  intention,  as  I  could 
have  escaped  with  my  division  and  joined  General  Joe 
Johnston,  then  in  North  Carolina.  Furthermore,  that  I 
should  then  inform  my  men  of  the  purpose  to  surrender, 
and  that  whoever  desired  to  escape  that  calamity  could 
go  with  me,  and  galloped  off  to  carry  this  idea  into  effect. 
Before  reaching  my  troops,  however,  General  Gordon 
overtook  me,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  desert  the  army  and  tarnish 
my  own  honor  as  a  soldier,  and  said  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  General  Lee  and  an  indelible  disgrace  to 
me,  if  I,  as  officer  of  rank,  should  escape  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  was  then  pending.  I  was  in  a  dilemma  and 
knew  not  what  to  do;  but  finally  concluded  to  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  my  troops. . . . 

Among  the  incidents  ever  fresh  in  my  memory  of  this 
fatal  day  to  the  Confederacy  is  the  remark  of  a  private 
soldier.  When  riding  up  to  my  old  regiment  to  shake  by 
the  hand  each  comrade  who  had  followed  me  through 
four  years  of  suffering,  toil,  and  privation  often  worse 


than  death,  to  bid  them  a  final,  affectionate,  and,  in  many 
instances,  an  eternal  farewell,  a  .  .  .  ragged,  barefooted 
man  grasped  me  by  the  hand,  and  choking  with  sobs 
said,  "Goodbye,  General;  God  bless  you;  we  will  go 
home,  make  three  more  crops  and  then  try  them  again."  I 
mention  this  instance  simply  to  show  the  spirit,  the  pluck 
and  the  faith  of  our  men  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
that  they  surrendered  more  to  grim  famine  than  to  the 
prowess  of  our  enemies. 

That  day  and  the  next  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
adjusted;  the  following  day  our  paroles  were  signed  and 
countersigned,  and  on  Wednesday,  12  April,  1865,  we 
stacked  our  arms  in  an  old  field,  and  each  man  sought  his 
home  as  best  he  might. 

Bryan  Grimes 
Grimesland,  N.  C., 
5  November  1879 

[Histories  of  the  Several  Regiments  and  Battalions  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  Great  War  1861-'65,  edited  by  Walter  Clark. 
(Goldsboro:  State  of  North  Carolina,  1901),  Vol.  V.] 


In  many  ways  the  story  of  John  Futch  is 
typical  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  endured 
soldiers'  hardships  during  the  Civil  War.  Mar- 
ried, with  children,  Futch  was  a  New  Hanover 
County  farmer  of  moderate  means.  He  owned 
three  slaves.  He  owned  635  acres  of  land. 
Futch  grew  corn  and  a  few  truck  crops,  had  20 
milk  cows,  5  other  cattle,  30  swine,  2  working 
oxen,  and  farm  equipment  that  was  valued  at 
only  $50.00.  Futch  belonged  to  the  yeoman 
class  that  composed  the  largest  segment  of 
society  in  the  antebellum  South.  Men  from  this 
class  formed  the  core  of  the  Confederate  army. 

North  Carolina  joined  the  Confederacy  and 
entered  the  Civil  War  in  May,  1861.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  Futch  left  his  farm  and  traveled  to 
Harnett  County,  where  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  K,  Third  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment. He  was  then  twenty-six  years  old. 
Futch's  brother  Charley  was  already  a  member 
of  that  infantry  unit.  Futch  accompanied  the 
Third  Regiment,  part  of  the  Confederate  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  to  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  The  regiment  soon  returned 


to  North  Carolina  to  defend  Goldsboro  against 
an  expected  attack  by  Union  troops.  Futch 
became  ill  during  this  period  and  received  a 
furlough  to  return  to  New  Hanover  County. 
His  regiment  departed  for  Virginia  without 
him  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
Maryland,  in  September,  1862,  and  in  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  De- 
cember, 1862.  Private  John  Futch  rejoined  his 
company  in  time  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Virginia,  in  May,  1863. 

After  its  victory  at  Chancellorsville,  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  invaded  the  North. 
The  Confederates  engaged  in  deadly  combat 
with  the  northern  army  at  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1863.  The  Union 
victory  at  that  battle  broke  both  the  Confeder- 
ate war  effort  and  the  will  of  John  Futch.  The 
South's  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  coupled  with  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  and  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  spelled  doom  for  the  Confederacy.  For 
Futch  the  disaster  in  Pennsylvania  had  a  more 
personal  impact.  During  the  severe  fighting 
his  regiment  virtually  was  destroyed.  Worse 
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yet,  Futch's  brother  Charley  was  wounded 
and  died  in  his  arms. 

After  Gettysburg  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  retreated  south.  Devastated  by  Char- 
ley's death  and  weakened  in  body  and  spirit  by 
fighting  and  hardship,  John  Futch  wrote  to  his 
wife  with  increasing  despair  and  loneliness. 
Eventually,  in  August,  1863,  he  deserted  from 
camp  in  Virginia  and  headed  home. 

The  following  letters  between  John  Futch 
and  his  wife  Martha  provide  insight  into  the 
complex  factors  that  caused  over  23,000  North 
Carolinians  to  desert  the  war  effort.  Worries 
about  their  families,  homesickness,  war 
weariness,  the  hardships  of  camp  life,  the  loss 
of  family  and  friends,  and  many  other  factors 
all  affected  army  morale.  The  Futch  letters 
reveal  much  about  the  tragedy  of  the  war  on 
both  the  battlefield  and  the  home  front. 


Captain  Armstrong  .  .  .  told  me  when  he  left  that  when 
he  came  back  to  Camp  that  he  would  Send  me  before  the 
Board  of  Doctors  to  be  examined  and  to  See  if  they  would 
not  give  me  a  discharge.  I  long  to  See  the  time  come  for 
my  health  is  So  bad  and  it  is  So  cold  here  that  I  am 
perfectly  miserable  and  I  am  doing  my  Country  no  good 
and  Myself  a  great  harm,  dear  Martha  I  have  no  news  of 
any  importance  to  write  you  at  this  time,  we  expect  to 
have  a  fight  here  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  dry  enough 
for  the  Yankees  to  haul  their  Artillery  across  the  River  We 
are  well  prepared  to  meet  them  and  our  men  will  be 
Certain  of  another  Victory  whenever  the  Battle  is 
fought. .  .  .  Dear  Martha  I  will  Send  you  Some  money  as 
soon  as  I  can  draw  some  unless  I  get  a  discharge,  if  I  get 
one  I  am  in  hope  that  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  it 
to  you.  I  expect  we  will  draw  money  sometime  in  March. 
When  Captain  Armstrong  comes  back  I  will  try  to  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  draw  Something  from  the 
County. ...  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can 
after  you  get  this  letter  So  farewell  for  this  time.  I  Remain 
your  affectionate  Husband. 

John  Futch  to  Martha  Futch 


[Futch  Letters,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 

Camp  near  Buckners  Neck  Virginia  Feb  13th  1863 

Dear  Martha,  I  write  you  a  few  lines  informing  you 
that  I  Received  your  very  kind  letter  Yesterday  evening 
and  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  You  and  to  hear 
that  you  were  well. .  .  .  my  health  is  no  better  I  have  been 
sick  all  the  time  Since  I  have  been  in  Camp  and  I  have  not 
been  well  enough  to  do  any  duty  Since  I  have  been  here. 


febuary  the  19  1863 
dear  husban 

after  my  love  and  best  respects  I  will  inform  you  that  I 
am  well  exseptin  cold  and  I  hope  that  these  fue  lines  may 
reche  and  find  you  in  joyen  the  good  blesings  of  helth. 
dear  husban  I  have  not  receved  a  letter  from  you  sence 
you  left.  I  went  to  see  your  captin  and  he  sead  that  you 
was  not  well  and  I  am  sorrow  to  hir  it.  the  captin  said  that 
when  he  come  back  .  .  .  and  you  wont  able  for  feeal  [field] 
duty  that  he  would  transfur  you  and  send  you  to  the 


The  men  of  the  Third  North  Carolina  Regiment  held  snowball  fights  to  amuse  themselves  while  in  camp. 


horspittle  fore  a  nus  [nurse]  and  then  if  you  want 
[weren't]  able  .  .  .  send  you  home,  and  I  asked  the  captin 
a  bout  comen  back  with  him  to  see  you  and  he  sees  [says] 
that  I  could  come  with  him  but  tha  was  no  fiten  plase  hear 
for  me. .  .  .  when  the  captin  comes  back  I  will  send  you 
too  pear  of  gloves,  and  dear  husban  I  went  to  [Benansars] 
to  fede  [feed]  me  and  he  sead  that  he  would  not  .  .  .  and 
allso  I  went  to  [H]and  and  he  sead  that  he  could  not  with 
out  I  leved  in  his  destrect  and  then  he  would,  father  is 
goin  to  wil[m]ington  and  he  said  that  he  would  tri  fore  me 
thear 

and  dear  husban  I  shal  come  to  see  you  if  you  aint  back 
by  april  fore  I  want  to  see  you  veary  bad  fore  I  have 
aplenty  of  nuas  [news]  to  tell  you  and  mother  and  famly 
gives  thear  love  to  you  and  seas  that  tha  want  to  see 
you. ...  I  remain  your  effectionly  wife  tell  deth.  Marthy 
Futch  to  Mr  John  Futch 

Febuary  28th,  1863 
Camp  Near  port  royale 

Dear  Wife  I  take  the  pleasure  of  riting  you  a  few  Lines 
to  inform  you  of  my  health. ...  I  am  no  Beter  than  I  was  at 
home  But  thang  god  I  am  a  Live. .  .  .  we  hav  a  Bad  time 
here  it  is  Reaining  or  snowing  every  day  or  too.  Charley  is 
well  and  is  looking  as  well  as  ever. .  .  .  you  canot  tell  how 
Bad  I  want  to  see  you  god  grant  I  may  see  you  Before  long 
But  god  knowes  When  it  will  Be. .  .  .  I  have  not  drawned 
no  money  yet  But  I  expect  to  draw  the  first  of  next  month 
and  I  will  sind  you  some  as  soon  as  I  get  it. .  .  .  no  tongue 


can  tell  how  Bad  I  want  to  see  you  But  if  I  never  See  you 
Remember  I  trew  as  a  man  can  To  you.  I  have  not  had  a 
good  nightes  Sleep  in  a  fortunite  and  it  is  all  for  the  Boyes 
hav  Bin  enjoying  them  Selves  By  Snow  Baling  one  an- 
other But  I  could  not  pertake  with  them.  We  have  a  man 
Brout  threw  our  Camps  every  day  With  the  drum  .  .  .  and 
his  head  Shaved  for  Coward  dise  this  is  to  Be  done  for  30 
dayes  I  dont  want  this  to  Be  my  case,  the  old  3rd  [Regi- 
ment] whiped  a  Va.  [Regiment]  fear  [fire]  cracking  with 
Snow  Bales  they  Put  one  of  the  va.  eyes  out  entirely.  Dear 
Wife  I  must  Come  to  a  Close  By  Saying  I  had  rather  See 
you  thane  to  rite  To  you  may  god  Blessing  rest  With  you. 
good  By  till  I  hear  from  you. 

husban  John  futch  To  Marthey  Futch 

Camp  near  the  United  States  for  Va 
May  the  9th  1863 
My,  Dear,  Wife 

This  leaves  me  well  and  I  hope  it  may  find  you  the 
same,  I  have  been  through  the  battles  and  God  has 
brought  me  out  safte  and  I  feel  more  than  thankfull  to 
think  that  while  others  have  been  cut  down  I  was  one 
who  came  out  safte  but  I  feel  very  much  worried  after 
taking  such  heavy  marches  and  being  so  much  fatigued. 
We  had  a  hard  battle  on  Satture  day  but  nothing  to 
compare  with  that  of  Sundy  [Chancellorsville].  that  was 
the  day  we  lost  so  maney  of  our  friends  and  so  maney 
were  wounded.  I  thought  that  every  man  would  be  kiled 
and  there  would  not  be  enough  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  rest. 
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I  threw  a  way  my  knapsack  on  the  battle  field  and 
every  thing  I  had  and  was  glad  to  get  off  without  any 
thing.  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  for  the  last  time  but  God 
brought  me  through  saft  and  I  feel  very  thankful  to  him 
for  his  kindness  to  wards  me. ...  I  hope  we  will  not  hav  to 
fight  annthe  battle  this  year  and  if  we  do  I  hope  I  will  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  in  it  a  gain. .  .  .  Charley  came 
out  safte  also  boath  of  the  ramsey  boys.  We  have  run  the 
Yankees  over  the  river  a  gain. ...  I  never  saw  the  like  of 
the  dead  men  in  my  life. .  .  .  Give  my  best  love  to  all  the 
famly  and  a  good  portion  to  your  self.  I  remain  as  ever 
your  devoted  husband 

John  Futtch 


Camp  near  bunker  hill 
July  the  19th,  63 

Dear  wife  I  take  the  pleasier  of  writing  you  a  fiew  lines 
which  will  inform  you  that  I  am  not  well  at  this  time.  I 
have  a  bad  cold  and  I  am  waried  out  a  marching  but  we 
are  stoped  at  this  time  but  we  dont  no  how  long. .  .  .we 
marc[h]ed  through  PV  [Pennsylvania]  and  we  had  a  hard 
fight  thare  [Gettysburg],  we  lost  all  of  our  boys  nearly 
thare.  charly  got  kild  and  he  sufered  a  grai  deal  from  his 
wound  he  lived  a  night  and  a  day  after  he  was  woundid. 
we  sead  hard  times  thare  but  we  got  a  nugh  to  eat  ther  but 
we  dont  now.  as  to  my  self  I  git  a  nugh  for  I  dont  want 
nothing  to  eat  hardly  for  I  am  all  most  sick  all  the  time  and 
half  crasy.  I  never  wantid  to  come  home  so  bad  in  my  life 
but  it  is  so  that  I  cant  come  at  this  time  but  if  we  come 
down  south  I  will  try  to  come  eny  how  for  I  want  to  come 
home  so  bad  that  I  am  home  sick.  I  want  you  to  kepe 
charlys  pistol  and  if  I  ever  git  backe  I  will  keep  it. .  .  .  I 
hope  that  we  will  live  to  come  home  without  a  wound 
for  I  have  seen  so  many  woundid  and  died.  I  staid 
with  charly  untill  he  died,  he  never  spoke  after  he  was 
woundid  untill  he  died.  I  never  was  hurt  so  in  my  life  I 
had  reather  that  it  would  of  bin  my  self,  as  my  opertunity 
is  bad  of  writing  I  will  close  so  nothing  more  only  I  stil 
remain  your  kinde  and  abediant  husband 

John  Futch 


At  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863,  North  Carolina  lost  more  than  3,000  men  killed  or 
wounded. 


August  the  2  1863 

Camp  Near  Ornage  corte  house  va 

Dear  wife  I  take  the  plesher  of  riting  you  a  few  lines  to 
in  forme  you  that  I  am  well  at  present  hopen  thes  few 
lines  May  reach  and  find  you  well. ...  I  havent  got  Mutch 
to  rite  at  present  only  it  is  harde  times  hear  with  us  and 
Mity  hot. ...  I  haven  sean  no  plesher  since  charley  got 
kild.  he  got  wonded  the  2  [July]  and  died  the  3.  he  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  sufered  Mity  Bad  before  he  died.  I 
toted  him  of[f]  of  the  feald  and  stade  with  him  tel  he  died. 
I  am  at  a  grate  lost  sence  I  lost  charley  tel  I  am  all  Most 
crasey  but  I  hope  that  I  will  get  a  long  with  it  the  [best]  I 
can..  .  .  I  want  to  sea  you  the  worse  I  ever  did  in  My 
life. ...  I  am  a  comin  home  the  first  chance  I  can  get  I  think 
that  this  war  will  end  before  long  for  I  think  that  the 
yankes  will  whip  us  before  long,  charley  never  spoke 
after  he  got  wonded  and  he  wanted  to  go  home  Mity  bad 
before  he  died — he  was  kild  at  gettiesburg  PV  pore  feler 
he  got  kild  a  long  wase  from  home.  I  was  sary  that  I 
codent  get  a  cofen  to  bearey  [bury]  him  but  I  beared  him 
the  best  I  cod.  it  was  somthing  that  I  never  expected  to 
haft  to  do. .  .  . 

Nothing  More  at  present  only  i  remain  your  lonley 
husban  tel  Dethe. 

John  Futch  to  wife  Marth  Futch 


John  Futch's  brother  Charley  received  a  mortal  wound  during  the  fierce 
fighting  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  2,  1863. 


[Editor's  Note:  John  Futch  was  shot  for  desertion  by  Con- 
federate authorities  on  September  5,  1863.]  ttg5^) 


MAKING  ENDS  MEET 


Hunger,  danger,  and  a  lack  of  clothing  af- 
fected people  at  home  as  well  as  soldiers  in  the 
field.  The  removal  of  a  large  part  of  North 
Carolina's  male  population  left  many  families 
stranded  at  home  with  little  or  no  food.  The 
low  pay  offered  Confederate  soldiers  meant 
that  women  and  children  had  to  go  without 
many  things  or  invent  substitutes  for  them  if 
they  hoped  to  survive. 

Most  soldiers'  wives  came  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  class  of  farmers.  When  their 
husbands  left  for  war,  women  became  the  pro- 
viders for  their  families.  Hard  field  labor  on 
crops  was  done  with  women's  and  children's 
muscles.  One  observer  in  1861  described  the 
planting,  hoeing,  and  plowing  rural  farm 
women  performed,  "while  their  babes  lie  on 
blankets  or  old  coats  in  the  corn  rows."  To 
obtain  salt,  many  dug  up  the  dirt  floors  in 
smokehouses  to  scavenge  salt  left  there  from 
years  of  curing  meat. 

Not  all  women  could  manage  farming  and 
rearing  children  by  themselves.  Many  women 
and  children  died  from  diseases  caused  by  a 
scarcity  of  food,  clothes,  and  medicine. 
Women  wrote  despairing  letters  to  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  brothers  pleading  for  the 
men  to  return  home.  Other  women  addressed 
Governor  Zebulon  Vance  and  asked  for  help 
[Document  1].  Men  and  women  often  de- 
nounced the  wealthy  planters  and  speculators 


who  had  plenty  of  food  but  would  not  sell  it 
cheaply  to  needy  soldiers'  families.  Anger 
against  slaveholders  became  especially  bitter 
because  of  the  Confederate  exemption  policy. 
This  meant  that  men  who  owned  twenty  or 
more  slaves  did  not  have  to  go  into  the  army, 
but  nonslaveholding  white  males  were  drafted 
virtually  without  exception  [Document  2]. 


Women,  desperate  for  food  and  disgusted 
with  merchants  who  hoarded  goods  or  sold 
them  for  high  prices,  sometimes  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  In  1863  nearly  seventy- 
five  women  seized  flour  and  other  food  in 
Salisbury  from  speculators.  Five  women 
received  jail  sentences  in  1864  for  removing 
seven  sacks  of  grain  from  the  Bladenboro  de- 
pot. Women  from  Catawba  County  attacked 
distillers  who  turned  precious  grain  needed  for 
food  into  whiskey.  A  newspaper  reporter  de- 
scribed the  battle  between  the  ax-wielding 
women  and  the  male  distillers:  "Barrels  roll — 
hoops  fly  . .  .  ladies  stand  ankle  deep  in  the 
flowing  'elixor,'  and  ply  their  weapons,  if 
somewhat  awkwardly,  yet  with  terrible 
slaughter, — they  are  in  the  spirit." 


Planters'  families  faced  different  demands. 
Comfortably  housed  and  supported  economi- 
cally by  the  work  of  their  slaves,  planter 
women  had  the  resources  and  time  to  support 
the  war  effort  generously.  They  too  sent  family 
members,  food,  and  provisions  to  the  south- 
ern army,  but  they  did  not  face  starvation. 
Many  upper-class  women  donated  hours  of 
time  manufacturing  clothing  for  southern 
troops  and  stripped  their  homes  of  blankets 
and  quilts. 

Catherine  Edmondston,  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  Halifax  County  planter,  kept  a  de- 
tailed diary  of  her  Civil  War  experiences 
[Document  3].  Her  diary,  published  by  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  is  titled 
"Journal  of  a  Secesh  Lady."  The  diary  shows  the 


A  whiskey  riot  in  Catawba  County. 


interests  of  the  planter  class.  Catherine 
Edmondston  strongly  supported  the  war  effort 
and  detested  the  North  Carolinians  who  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Union.  She  and  her  hus- 
band Patrick  willingly  contributed  to  "the 
cause,"  but  neither  faced  real  hardship  until 
1865.  Then,  when  Confederate  troops  seized 
their  livestock  and  food,  the  Edmondstons  dis- 
covered they  disliked  forced  impressments 
just  as  much  as  the  nonslaveholders  who  had 
endured  similar  demands  since  1863. 


[1] 

Littlton,  NC,  Feb.  17,  1863 

Mr.  gov.  Vance,  if  you  please  to  tell  me  what  we  poore 
.  .  .  soldiers  wifes  is  to  do  that  we  are  hear  sufering  for  the 
want  of  somthing  to  eat. ...  I  sent  to  warrenton  yesteday 
and  they  said  the  govnerment  had  not  put  any  thing 
there  for  the  Soldiers  wifes  I  never  have  suferd  so  much 
as  I  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  for  I  have  to  go 
some  times  week  with  nothing  but  bread  to  eat  and  I 
think  that  is  to  hard  to  take  a  poor  man  from  his  wife  and 
children  to  leave  hear  to  perish  to  death  when  we  go  to 
these  rich  people  bout  hear  they  wont  let  us  have  not  one 
pound  of  meat  for  less  than  50  cent  per  pound  we  have 
corn  mily  in  our  destrict  but  they  will  not  do  any  thing  for 
us  my  Husband  has  ben  in  the  army  nearly  two  year  and 
they  dont  let  him  come  home  to  see  me  much  less  provide 
any  way  for  me  to  live  if  you  dont  provide  some  way  for 
us  to  live  we  will  be  compell  to  take  our  little  children  and 
to  our  Husband  or  they  must  come  home  to  us  if  you 
plese  [write]  to  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this  and  let  me  no 
what  we  are  to  [do],  direct  your  letter  to  littleton  depot. 

yours  truly  Mrs.  L.  Reid,  Mrs.  M.  Neal,  Mrs.  C. 
Aycock,  Mrs.  Thomson,  Mrs.  Elbeth,  Susan  Shearin,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  W  Shearin 


[Governors  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


[2] 

Fayetteville  NC  27th  Feb/63 
Govr  Vance 
Dear  Sir 

Please  pardon  the  liberty  which  a  poor  soldier  takes  in 
thus  addressing  you  as  when  he  volunteered  he  left  a  wife 
with  four  children  to  go  to  fight  for  his  country.  He 
cheerfully  made  the  sacrifices  thinking  that  the  Govt, 
would  protect  his  family  and  keep  them  from  starvation. 
In  this  he  has  been  disappointed  for  the  Govt,  has  made  a 
distinction  between  the  rich  man  (who  had  something  to 
fight  for)  and  the  poor  man  who  fights  for  that  he  never 
will  have.  The  exemption  of  the  owner  of  20  negroes  & 
the  allowing  of  substitutes  clearly  proves  it.  Healthy  and 
active  men  who  have  furnished  substitutes  are  grinding 
the  poor  by  speculation  while  their  substitutes  have  been 
discharged  after  a  month's  service  as  being  too  old  or  as 
invalids.  By  taking  too  many  men  from  their  farms  they 
have  not  left  enough  to  cultivate  the  land  thus  making  a 


scarcity  of  provisions  and  this  with  unrestrained  specu- 
lation has  put  provisions]  up  in  this  market  as  follows 
Meal  $4  to  5  per  Bus[hel],  flour  $50  to  60  per  B[arrel],  Lard 
70c  per  lb.  by  the  b[arrel],  Bacon  75c  per  lb  by  the  load, 
and  every  thing  else  in  proportion. 

Now  Govr.  do  tell  me  how  we  poor  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  for  the  "rich  mans  negro"  can  support  our  fam- 
ilies at  $11  per  month?  How  can  the  poor  live?  I  dread  to 
see  summer  as  I  am  fearful  there  will  be  much  suffering 
and  probably  many  deaths  from  starvation.  They  are 
suffering  now.  A  poor  little  factory  girl  begged  for  a  piece 
of  bread  the  other  day  &  said  she  had  not  had  anything  to 
eat  since  the  day  before  when  she  eat  a  small  piece  of 
Bread  for  her  Breakfast. 

I  am  fearful  we  will  have  a  revolution  unless  some- 
thing is  done  as  the  majority  of  our  soldiers  are  poor  men 
with  families  who  say  they  are  tired  of  the  rich  mans  war 
&  poor  mans  fight,  they  wish  to  get  to  their  families  & 
fully  believe  some  settlement  could  be  made  were  it  not 
that  our  authorities  have  made  up  their  minds  to  prose- 
cute the  war  regardless  of  all  suffering  since  they  receive 
large  pay  &  they  and  their  families  are  kept  from  suffering 
&  exposure  and  can  have  their  own  ends  served.  There  is 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  and  as  a  mans  first  duty 
is  to  provide  for  his  own  household  the  soldiers  wont  be 
imposed  upon  much  longer.  If  we  hear  our  families  are 
suffering  &  apply  for  a  furlough  to  go  to  them  we  are 
denied  &  if  we  go  without  authority  we  are  arrested  & 
punished  as  deserters. 

Besides  not  being  able  to  get  provisions]  the  factories 
wont  let  us  have  cloth  for  love  or  money  &  are  charging 
much  over  75  per  ct  profit.  Now  Govr.  you  are  looked 
upon  as  the  soldiers  friend  and  you  know  something  of 
his  trials  &  exposures  by  experience.  But  you  do  not 


Private  O.  Goddin  described  an  encounter  with  a  hungry 
child  who  begged  for  food. 


know  how  it  is  to  be  a  poor  man  serving  your  country 
faithfully  while  your  family  are  crying  for  bread  because 
those  who  are  enjoying  their  property  for  which  you  are 
fighting  are  charging  such  high  prices  for  provisions]  & 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  still  [holding]  on  for  higher 
prices. .  .  . 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant 

O.  Goddin 

Private  Co  D,  51st  Regt.  N.C.T.  on  detached  service 

[Endorsed]:  Answer  that  the  Govr  will  use  every  exer- 
tion to  prevent  suffering  among  soldiers 
families — The  legislature  has  appropriated 
plenty  of  money  if  we  can  only  find  the 
bread. 

Z  B  V 


[Governors  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


Thomas  Pollock  Devereux,  a  wealthy  planter  and  the 
father  of  diarist  Catherine  Edmondston,  lost  much  of  his 
fortune  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  A  Unionist  before  the 
war,  he  supported  the  Confederacy  after  North  Carolina 
seceded.  Portrait  owned  by  William  Joslin,  Raleigh. 


[3] 

February  18,  1861 

Today  was  inaugurated  at  Montgomery  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
consisting  of  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  &  Texas.  O 
that  North  Carolina  would  join  with  her  Southern 
sisters — sisters  in  blood,  in  soil,  in  climate  &  in  insti- 
tution. Would  that  these  vile  party  politicians  had  no  part 
or  lot  in  her. .  . . 

It  gets  almost  painful  to  go  to  Father's  we  differ  so 
widely.  He  it  is  true  says  nothing  personal  or  unhand- 
some, but  he  censures  so  sweepingly  every  thing  that  SC 
does.  Mama  &  Susan  do  go  on  so  about  the  "Flag."  Who 
cares  for  the  old  striped  rag  now  that  the  principle  it 
represented  is  gone?  It  is  but  an  emblem  of  a  past  glory. 
How  can  it  be  upheld  when  the  spirit — nay  even  the 
body — that  gave  it  value  is  lost? .  .  . 

January  31,  1862 
Dined  with  Sister  Frances.  All  well  &  as  usual,  she 
busy  making  Haversacks  and  Flags  for  the  Regiments  to 
take  the  field  in  the  Spring.  Went  visiting  in  the  morning. 
Susan  Rayner  carried  me  into  the  Ladies  Soldiers  Aid 
Society,  the  same  one  to  whom  I  gave  my  wool  Mattrass 
in  the  Fall  to  be  knit  into  socks.  Ellen  Mordecai  is  the 
President  and  Susan  the  Treasurer.  We  found  about  a 
dozen  ladies  all  hard  at  work  on  Hospital  shirts  &  draw- 
ers. Ellen  &  Susan  had  their  Sewing  Machines  &  all  were 


The  women  of  Louisburg,  in  Franklin  County,  gave  this  flag 
to  the  Franklin  Rifles  in  1861. 
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as  busy  as  possible.  The  work  they  have  done  is  wonder- 
ful, indeed  the  Ladies  all  through  the  country  have  been 
heart  &  soul  in  the  cause.  Never  was  there  such  universal 
enthusiasm,  enthusias  too  which  does  not  evaporate  in 
words  but  shows  itself  in  work,  real  hard  work,  steady 
and  constant.  These  Ladies  have  spent  three  days  of  the 
week  at  this  Society  room  since  Sept  &  show  no  signs  of 
flagging-  •  •  • 


August  26,  1862 
Frank  gives  me  a  terrible  account  of  the  Yankees  in  the 
Northern  Counties  stealing  negroes  &  property  of  every 
description. .  .  .  Unmolested  by  any  military  authority 
whatever,  they  rob,  plunder,  and  arrest  by  the  whole- 
sale. He  tells  me  that  the  people  are  true,  &  this  company 
of  Union  men  which  they  boast  so  of  raising  in  Chowan  & 
Gates  is  composed  of  the  offscouring  of  the  people  & 
foreigners,  people  who  can  neither  read  or  write  &  who 
never  had  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  until  they  gave  it  to 
them,  poor  ignorant  wretches  who  cannot  resist  a  fine 
uniform  and  the  choice  of  the  horses  in  the  country  & 
liberty  to  help  themselves  without  check  to  their  rich 


neighbors  belongings.  We  should  judge  them  leniently, 
but  justice  to  ourselves  demands  that  we  shoot  them 
down  like  wolves  on  sight. .  .  . 


January  23,  1863 
Yesterday  I  was  employed  in  a  work  that  brought  the 
War  forcibly  before  me,  .  .  .  cutting  out  some  night  Shirts 
for  Mr  E  from  some  Cotton  sheets  which  Mama  was  so 
kind  as  to  give  me. ...  It  is  a  reminiscence  to  look  back  to 
in  plentiful  &  prosperous  days  "when  we  wore  clothes  made 
from  sheets."  Our  Lot  has  been  truly  blessed,  for  not  only 
have  we  suffered  no  bodily  privations  as  yet,  but  we  have 
been  enabled  to  give  largely  to  our  friends  who  were  not 
so  fortunate. . .  .  We  had  a  good  stock  of  groceries  which 
Patrick's  forethought  increased  &  we  have  not  wanted  for 
a  comfort,  scarcely  a  luxury.  Latterly  in  order  to  eke  out 
our  stock  of  Tea  I  have  mixed  it  with  dried  Blackberry 
leaves  which  are  both  wholesome  &  pleasant.  But  with 
that  exception  &  the  cessation  of  all  desserts  but  baked 
Apples  we  live  as  usual,  &  how  few  in  our  wide  spread 
country  can  say  so  much? 


Women  contributed  their  time  and  skills  by  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing  for  the  army. 

mm  1 1 
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Hascosea,  the  Halifax  County  plantation  of  Patrick  and  Catherine  Edmondston. 


March  15,  1865 
.  .  .  This  morning  came  an  Agent  from  a  Committee  of 
citizens  organized  according  to  Gov  Vance's  suggestion 
to  collect  voluntary  subscriptions  of  meat,  meal,  &  flour 
for  the  army.  These  supplies  are  to  be  over  and  above 
every  man's  surplus  that  the  Government  already  has.  It 
must  be  from  his  own  stock  of  provisions,  what  he  denies 
himself  for  the  sake  of  the  army.  We  on  consultation  together 
had  determined  last  week  to  deprive  ourselves  of  meat  at 
one  meal  per  diem  &  to  give  what  we  thus  save  to  the 
army,  but  so  pressing  is  the  need  that  we  go  beyond  that 
&  give  500  lbs  of  meat  which  we  had  intended  for  our  own 
table  &  will  live  on  bread  &  vegetables  instead.  Mr  E  gave 
500  lbs  of  Meat  &  1500  lbs  of  meal,  promising  if  the 
necessity  continues  to  do  yet  more,  so  I  must  bestir 
myself  &  make  every  inch  of  my  garden  do  its  whole 
duty.  There  will  be  many  days  this  summer  when  we 
cannot  taste  meat,  but  what  of  that  if  our  army  is  fed. 

April  11,  1865 

Yesterday  came  the  Impressing  officers  with  orders 
from  Gen  Johnston  to  take  all  the  best  of  our  team,  to  leave  us 
only  the  worthless  &  the  inferior.  The  order  runs,  "take 
all  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  enemy."  The  feeling 
against  it  is  intense  throughout  the  country.  We  think 
that  as  the  Government  confessedly  is  too  weak  to  protect 
us,  that  at  least  it  ought  not  thus  to  deprive  us  of  the 
means  of  making  a  support. .  .  . 

Upon  the  heels  of  the  horse  impressers  is  to  come 
another  gang  with  direction  to  take  all  our  meat  save 


three  months  supply!  The  Yankees  themselves  could 
hardly  do  worse.  We  have  given  &  freely  given  all  we 
could  spare  &  were  we  asked  to  give  more  and  live  on 
vegetables,  would  do  it  cheerfully  &  willingly  for  the  sake 
of  the  Cause,  but  this  forced  patriotism  is  not  the  thing,  is 
not  the  way  to  treat  a  free  &  generous  people,  &  ere  long 
hearts  will  be  alienated  from  the  Government  &  system 
that  thus  tramples  on  our  rights,  our  feelings,  &  our 
sacred  honour. .  .  . 

May  7,  1865 

What  use  is  there  in  my  writing  this  record?  What 
profit,  what  pleasure,  do  I  find  in  it?  None!  none!  yet 
altho  it  is  an  actual  pain  to  me  I  continue  it  from  mere 
force  of  habit.  We  are  crushedl  subjugated!  and  I  fear,  O 
how  I  fear,  conquered,  &  what  is  to  me  the  saddest  part, 
our  people  do  not  feel  it  as  they  ought. .  .  .  The  cup  has 
not  to  them  the  full  bitterness  which  a  once  free  people 
ought  to  find  in  the  draught  held  to  them  by  a  Victor's 
hand....  Their  once  high  spirit,  their  stern  resolve, 
seems  dead  within  them!  .  .  .  Oh  my  Country,  my  Coun- 
try, I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  bitter  forebodings 
when  I  see  your  children  thus  forgetful  of  your  and  their 
own  honour,  of  their  own  bloodl  .  .  . 

["Journal  of  a  Secesh  Lady":  The  Diary  of  Catherine  Ann 
Devereux  Edmondston,  1860-1866,  edited  by  Beth  G.  Crab- 
tree  and  James  W.  Patton.  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  1979.)] 


THE  SECRET  WAR 


Beginning  in  1862  many  North  Carolinians 
organized  rallies  and  support  for  a  statewide 
peace  movement.  Although  other  southern 
states  experienced  similar  public  appeals, 
North  Carolina  led  the  South's  peace  initiative. 

Supporters  of  the  state's  peace  movement 
came  from  two  different  camps.  The  most 
determined  opponents  to  the  Confederate  war 
effort  were  Unionists  called  "Tories"  or  "Buffa- 
loes." These  men  and  women  never  accepted 
the  Confederacy  and  actively  worked  to  stop 
its  success.  Men  joined  the  Union  army  or 
acted  as  spies  for  Federal  troops.  They  en- 
couraged friends  and  neighbors  to  desert  from 
the  Confederate  army  and  helped  them  avoid 
recapture.  Women  provided  food  and  shelter 
to  Confederate  deserters  and  draft  dodgers. 
They  also  kept  watch  for  southern  military 


forces.  The  women  used  different  signals  to 
alert  their  friends  to  danger — songs,  hog  calls, 
and  even  quilts  hung  over  a  fence  kept  their 
associates  safe  from  arrest. 

Other  supporters  of  the  peace  movement 
came  from  small,  independent  farm  families 
who  initially  had  backed  the  war.  These  people 
sent  men,  food,  and  supplies  to  the  Confeder- 
acy for  years.  They  were  left  without  enough 
manpower  to  operate  their  farms  or  feed  their 
families.  When  hard-pressed  Confederate 
authorities  demanded  even  more  men  and 
provisions  from  them,  they  resisted.  Some 
sought  an  immediate  end  to  the  war,  if  pos- 
sible by  an  honorable  peace. 

The  bitterness  felt  by  Union  supporters  and 
those  determined  not  to  go  or  return  to  the 
southern  armies  led  to  deadly  battles  against 


These  men  deserted  from  the  Confederate  army  and  lived  in  hiding  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 


Confederate  sympathizers.  Cruelty  appeared 
on  both  sides,  leaving  deep-seated  hatreds 
that  lasted  long  after  the  war  ended. 

Document  1,  written  by  Captain  R.  R. 
Crawford,  describes  the  "disloyalty"  he  en- 
countered in  Iredell  County  when  he  at- 
tempted to  arrest  a  deserter.  Not  only  did  the 
deserter's  family  attack  Crawford  and  his 
assistant,  but  Crawford  accused  the  local  mili- 
tia officer  of  helping  deserters  and  draft  dodg- 
ers to  avoid  arrest.  Union  sentiment  remained 
strong  in  the  piedmont  throughout  the  war. 

Augustus  S.  Merrimon,  a  Buncombe 
County  lawyer  and  solicitor  for  the  Western 
District,  wrote  Document  2.  Merrimon  de- 
scribed a  particularly  vicious  attack  led  by 
Colonel  J.  A.  Keith  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Regi- 
ment North  Carolina  Troops.  Keith,  anxious  to 
punish  Unionists  who  raided  the  town  of 
Marshall  in  Madison  County,  arrested  thirteen 
men  and  boys,  most  of  whom  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  raid.  Keith  shot  all  of  his  pris- 
oners without  evidence  of  their  guilt  or  a  trial. 
This  kind  of  brutality  by  some  officers  in  the 
Confederate  army  infuriated  mountain  citi- 
zens and  undermined  support  for  the  war. 

Both  the  peace  movement  and  the  public's 
disaffection  with  the  war  seriously  alarmed 
Governor  Zebulon  Vance.  He  knew  that  the 
organizers  of  the  peace  movement,  led  by 
newspaper  editor  William  W.  Holden,  were 
determined  to  take  North  Carolina  out  of  the 
war  if  they  could  get  enough  people  to  back 
them.  Writing  to  his  friend  David  L.  Swain, 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Vance  vowed  to  resist  their  efforts.  Vance 
believed  Holden's  peace  proposals  would 
dishonor  the  state  and  lead  to  "civil  war" 
between  North  Carolinians  and  Confederate 
authorities. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  peace  movement 
largely  ended  in  1864,  when  Vance  over- 
whelmingly defeated  Holden  in  the  guber- 
natorial race  that  focused  on  the  peace  issue. 
Unionists  and  opponents  to  Confederate 
policies,  however,  remained  active  in  the  state 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 


[l] 

Salisbury  N.C. 
February  28/63 
Gov  Vance,  Sir, 

This  is  to  inform  you  of  the  disloyalty  in  Iredell 
County.  I  have  just  returned  from  there  on  tuesday  I 
arrested  a  Conscript  who  deserted  from  my  company  in  William  W.  Holden  led  the  peace  movement  in  North  Caro- 

december.  He  refused  to  come  and  said  he  prefered  Una.  Holden  later  served  as  the  state's  first  Republican 

dying  after  all  persuasion  failed  I  attemp[t]ed  to  tie  him.  governor, 
his  father  Struck  Private  Gillam  with  a  rock  nocking  him 
down  the  deserter  [Scured?]  his  Gun  an  aimed  at  me  but 
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Relatives  of  a  deserter  protected  him  from 
arrest  by  throwing  stones  at  the  officers 
who  pursued  him.  Captain  R.  R.  Crawford 
described  this  incident  in  a  letter. 


did  not  fire  I  fired  and  winded  [wounded]  him  in  the 
thigh  and  he  run  his  father  brother  and  four  womin 
rocked  us  sevearly  I  shot  the  old  man  without  much 
effect.  This  Statement  I  give  to  show  the  practs  of  dis- 
loyall  Molitia  Officrs.  Capt  John  Templeton  comands  that 
company  instead  of  arresting  deserters  he  will  encourage 
them  and  if  nessary  harber  them,  He  is  a  compleat  tory 
and  one  who  deserves  sevear  punishment,  His  father 
William  Templeton  is  also  disloyal  he  curses  and  abuses 
the  confederacy  and  declares  that  all  Secessionat  aught  to 
be  hung  and  further  more  declares  that  no  Volentiers 
Wife  should  have  one  mouthful  from  him  if  they  ware 
perishing  they  have  led  the  people  to  believe  that  Con- 
federate money  is  worth  nothing  they  will  not  take  it  for 
any  thing  at  all.  I  have  witnesses  Sufficient  to  prove  there 
disloyalty  and  if  some  step  is  not  taken  to  put  it  down 
there  will  be  many  deserters  in  that  neighborhood. 

Good  citizens  fear  those  men  and  there  only  being  a 
few  who  will  tell  on  them  they  are  in  danger.  You  will 
plase  inform  me  which  will  be  best  to  arrest  those  wimen 
or  let  the  civil  authorities  take  them.  Having  only  this  one 
man  with  me  I  could  do  nothing  more.  I  went  back  next 
day  but  could  not  find  them  any  whare. 

Your  Obt  Servent 
R.  R.  Crawford 
Capt 

[Governors  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


[2] 

Asheville,  N.C., 
February  24,  1863 

Governor:  In  obedience  to  your  directions  so  to  do,  I 
have  made  inquiries  and  gathered  facts  such  as  I  could  in 
reference  to  the  shooting  of  certain  prisoners  in  Laurel 


Creek,  in  Madison  County.  I  have  to  report  to  you  that  I 
learned  that  the  militia  troops  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  was  done  in  Laurel.  Thirteen  prisoners,  at  least, 
were  killed  by  order  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  Keith.  Most  of 
them  were  taken  at  their  homes,  and  none  of  them  made 
resistance  when  taken;  perhaps  some  of  them  ran.  After 
they  were  taken  prisoner  the  soldiers  took  them  off  to  a 
secluded  place,  made  them  kneel  down,  and  shot  them. 
They  were  buried  in  a  trench  dug  for  the  purpose.  Some 
two  weeks  since  their  bodies  were  removed  to  a  grave- 
yard. I  learned  that  probably  8  of  the  13  killed  were  not  in 
the  company  that  robbed  Marshall  and  other  places. .  .  . 
This  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  killed:  Elison  King 
(desperate  man);  Jo  Woods  (desperate  man);  Will  Shel- 
ton,  twenty  years  old  .  .  .;  Aronnata  Shelton,  fourteen 
years  old  .  .  . ;  James  Shelton  (old  Jim),  about  fifty-six 
years  old;  James  Shelton,  Jr.,  seventeen  years  old;  David 
Shelton,  thirteen  years  old  .  .  . ;  James  Madcap  (Metcalf) 
forty  years  old;  Rod  Shelton  ...;  David  Shelton  ...; 
Joseph  Cleandon  (Jasper  Chandler),  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old;  Helen  (Halen)  Moore,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  old;  Wade  Moore,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
old. .  .  .  The  prisoners  were  captured  on  one  Friday  and 
killed  the  next  Monday.  Several  women  were  severely 
whipped  and  ropes  were  tied  around  their  necks. .  .  .  One 
thing  is  certain,  13  prisoners  were  shot  without  trial  or 
any  hearing  whatever  and  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  I 
have  no  means  of  compelling  witnesses  to  disclose  facts 
to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
fuller  report  to  Your  Excellency  at  any  early  day.  I  hope 
these  facts  will  enable  you  to  take  such  steps  as  will  result 
in  a  more  satisfactory  development  of  the  true  state  of  the 
matter. .  .  . 

A.  S.  Merrimon 

[Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series 
I,  18:893.] 
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[3] 

Raleigh,  Jany.  2d/64 

My  dear  Sir  [David  L.  Swain], 

...  It  is  now  a  fixed  policy  of  W[illiam]  Holden  and 
others  to  call  a  convention  in  May  to  take  N.C.  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  agitation  has  begun.  Resolutions, 
advocating  this  course,  were  prepared  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Standard  office  and  sent  to  Johnson  [sic]  County  to  be 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  next  week:  and  a  series  of 
meetings  are  to  be  held  all  over  the  State. 

For  any  cause  now  existing  or  likely  to  exist,  I  can 
never  consent  to  this  course.  Never.  But  should  it  be 
inevitable  and  I  be  unable  to  prevent  it — as  I  have  no  right 
to  suppose  I  could — believing  that  it  would  be  ruin  alike 
to  State  and  Confederacy,  producing  war  and  devas- 
tation at  home,  and  that  it  would  steep  the  name  of  North 
Carolina  in  infamy  and  make  her  memory  a  reproach 
among  the  nations,  it  is  my  determination  to  quietly 
return  to  the  army  and  find  a  death  which  will  enable  my 
children  to  say  that  their  father  was  not  consenting  to 
their  degradation.  This  sounds,  no  doubt,  a  little  wild 
and  bombastic,  not  to  say  foolish,  but  it  is  for  your  eye 
only. .  .  . 

I  will  not  present  the  argument,  against  the  proposed 
proceeding.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
We  are  sadly  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  enemy  on  every 
side  it  is  true.  That  can  be  answered  by  Military  men  and  a 
reference  to  history:  many  peoples  have  been  worse  off, 
infinitely,  and  yet  triumphed.  Our  finances  and  other 
material  resources  are  not  worse  off  than  were  those  of 
our  fathers  in  1780-81. .  .  .  Almost  every  argument  can  be 
answered,  against  the  chances  of  our  success,  but  one. 
That  is,  the  cries  of  women  and  little  children  for  bread! 
Of  all  others,  that  is  hardest  for  a  man  of  humane  sen- 
timents to  meet,  especially  when  the  sufferers  rejoin  to 
your  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  "You  Governor  have 
plenty:  your  children  have  never  felt  want."  Still,  no 
great  political  or  moral  blessing  ever  has  been  or  can  be 
attained  without  suffering.  Such  is  our  moral  Con- 
stitution, that  liberty  and  independence  can  only  be 
gathered  of  blood  and  misery  sustained  and  fostered  by 
devoted  patriotism  and  heroic  manhood.  This  requires  a 
deep  hold  on  the  popular  heart,  and  our  people  will  not  pay 
this  price  I  am  satisfied  for  their  national  independence!  I 
am  convinced  of  it. .  .  . 

My  great  anxiety  now,  as  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  avoid 
the  contemplated  action  of  the  State,  is  to  avoid  civil  war 
and  to  preserve  life  and  property  as  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. ...  It  shall  be  my  aim  under  God,  at  all  events. .  .  . 

Believe  me  my  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully  .  .  .  yours, 

Z.  B.  Vance 


[Vance  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.] 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  faced  serious  challenges  as  North  Caro- 
lina's Civil  War  governor,  1862-1865.  Vance  governed 
again  from  1877  until  1879. 


North  Carolina  farmers  who  supported  the  Confederacy 
waged  their  own  war  against  neighbors  who  were  Union 
sympathizers. 


WHERE  HOME  USED  TO  BE 

by  Donna  K.  Flowers* 


it 


Janie  Smith  and  her  eight  brothers. 


General  William  T.  Sherman  and  his  Union 
troops  entered  North  Carolina  from  the  south 
in  March,  1865.  Confederate  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  gathered  his  forces  and  prepared  to 
strike  one  of  Sherman's  columns  as  it  moved 
toward  Goldsboro  or  Raleigh.  On  March  15, 
1865,  fighting  began  near  Averasboro,  a  small 
community  in  Harnett  County.  The  Battle  of 
Averasboro  raged  over  an  area  named  Smith- 
ville  for  the  prominent  Smith  family  that  lived 
there. 

After  heavy  fighting  in  rainy  and  muddy 
conditions,  the  Confederates  retreated  be- 
cause of  the  overpowering  number  of  Union 
troops.  Nevertheless,  this  action  enabled  Gen- 
eral Johnston  to  regroup  his  forces  and  attack 
Sherman  again  a  few  days  later  in  the  Battle  of 
Benton  ville. 


Janie  Smith,  an  eighteen-year-old  girl,  wit- 
nessed the  Battle  of  Averasboro.  Born  July  26, 
1846,  she  was  the  youngest  of  sixteen  children. 
Her  parents  were  Farquhard  Campbell  and 
Sarah  Slocumb  Grady  Smith.  Janie  had  at- 
tended school  until  her  mother's  death  a  few 
months  after  the  war  started.  She  and  her 
oldest  sister  Susan  then  kept  house  and  cared 
for  their  father,  who  was  too  old  to  fight  in  the 
war. 

The  war  greatly  affected  Janie's  entire  fam- 
ily. Janie's  eight  brothers  fought  in  the  war. 
Naturally  the  family  worried  about  them. 
Also,  the  Averasboro  battle  took  place  at  Oak 
Grove,  her  Uncle  John  Smith's  house.  Oak 
Grove  stood  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
Janie's  house,  which  was  named  Lebanon. 
Both  houses  were  used  as  hospitals.  She  called 
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the  area  "Where  home  used  to  be,"  not  be- 
cause the  houses  were  destroyed,  but  because 
of  the  horrors  that  occurred  there. 

Janie  vividly  described  the  battle  in  a  letter 
written  to  her  distant  cousin,  Janie  Wright 
Robeson  of  Bladen  County.  The  two  girls  had 
much  in  common.  Both  were  the  youngest 
daughters  of  fairly  prominent  families,  both 
were  eighteen  years  old,  and  both  had  rela- 
tives fighting  in  the  war.  Ironically,  just  three 
days  before  she  wrote  the  letter,  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  at  Appomattox.  Janie,  however,  was 
totally  unaware  of  this  crushing  blow  to  the 
Confederacy.  She  still  hoped  for  victory  and 
that  her  loved  ones  would  return  safely  to 
"Where  home  used  to  be." 


Where  Home  used  to  be, 
Apr.  12th  1865 

Your  precious  letter,  My  dear  Janie,  was  received 
night  before  last,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded  me,  and 
indeed  the  whole  family,  I  leave  for  you  to  imagine,  for  it 
baffles  words  to  express  my  thankfulness  when  I  hear 
that  my  friends  are  left  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
unpoluted  by  the  touch  of  Sherman's  Hell-hounds. .  .  . 
Our  own  army  came  first  and  enjoyed  the  cream  of  the 
country  and  left  but  little  for  the  enemy.  We  had  a  most 
delightful  time  while  our  troops  were  camped  around. 
They  arrived  here  on  the  first  of  March  and  were  camping 
around  and  passing  for  nearly  a  week.  Feeding  the 
hungry  and  nursing  the  sick  and  looking  occupied  the 
day,  and  at  night  company  would  come  in  and  sit  until 
bed-time. .  .  . 

Gen.  Wheeler  took  tea  here  about  two  o'clock  during 
the  night  after  the  battle  closed,  and  about  four  o'clock 
the  Yankees  came  charging,  yelling  and  howling.  I  stood 
on  the  piazza  and  saw  the  charge  made,  but  as  calm  as  I 
am  now,  though  I  was  all  prepared  for  the  rascals,  our 
soldiers  having  given  us  a  detailed  account  of  their 
habits.  The  pailing  did  not  hinder  them  at  all.  They  just 
knocked  down  all  such  like  mad  cattle.  Right  into  the 
house,  breaking  open  bureau  drawers  of  all  kinds  faster 
than  I  could  unlock.  They  cursed  us  for  having  hid 
everything  and  made  bold  threats  if  certain  things  were 
not  brought  to  light,  but  all  to  no  effect.  They  took  pa's 
hat  and  stuck  him  pretty  badly  with  a  bayonet  to  make 
him  disclose  something,  but  you  know  they  were  fooling 
with  the  wrong  man. .  .  . 


General  William  T.  Sherman's  men  used  logs  to  make  temporary  roads  on  their  march  to  North  Carolina. 
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Federal  troops  ransacked  Lebanon,  Janie  Smith's  home.  It  then  served  as  a  Confederate 
hospital  during  the  Battle  of  Averasboro. 


They  left  no  living  thing  in  Smithville  but  the  people. 
One  old  hen  played  sick  and  thus  saved  her  neck,  but  lost 
all  of  her  children.  The  Yankees  would  run  all  over  the 
yard  to  catch  the  little  things  to  squeeze  to  death. 

Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  premises  was  searched 
and  the  things  that  they  didn't  use  were  burned  or  torn 


into  strings.  No  house  except  the  blacksmith  shop  was 
burned,  but  into  the  flames  they  threw  every  tool,  plow 
etc.,  that  was  on  the  place.  The  house  was  so  crowded  all 
day  that  we  could  scarcely  move  and  of  all  the  horrible 
smelling  things  in  the  world  the  Yankees  beat.  The  battle 
field  does  not  compare  with  them  in  point  of  stench.  I 


don't  beleve  they  have  been  washed  since  they  were 
born. .  .  .  All  of  Uncle  John's  family  were  here  and  we 
lived  for  three  days  on  four  quarts  of  meal  which  Aunt 
Eliza  begged  from  a  Yank.  Didn't  pretend  to  sift  it,  baked 
up  in  our  room  where  fifteen  of  us  had  to  stay.  When  and 
how  we  slept,  I  don't  know.  I  was  too  angry  to  eat  or  sleep 
either  and  I  let  the  scoundrels  know  it  whenever  one  had 
the  impudence  to  speak  to  me. .  .  .  Whenever  they  would 
poke  out  their  dirty  paws  to  shake  my  hand,  I'd  give  the 
haughtiest  nod  I  could  put  on  and  ask  what  they  came 
for.  I  had  heard  that  the  officers  would  protect  ladies,  but 
it  is  not  so.  Sis  Susan  was  sick  in  bed  and  they  searched 
the  very  pillows  that  she  was  lying  on. .  .  .  They  got  all  of 
my  stockings  and  some  of  our  collars  and  handkerchiefs. 
If  I  ever  see  a  Yankeewoman,  I  intend  to  whip  her  and 
take  the  clothes  off  of  her  very  back.  We  would  have  been 
better  prepared  for  the  thieves  but  had  to  spend  the  day 
before  our  troops  left  in  a  ravine  as  the  battle  was  fought 
so  near  the  house,  so  we  lost  a  whole  days  hiding.  I  can't 
help  laughing,  though  the  recollection  is  so  painful  when 
I  think  of  that  day.  Imagine  us  all  and  Uncle  John's  family 
trudging  through  the  rain  and  mud  down  to  a  ravine  near 
the  river,  each  one  with  a  shawl,  blanket  and  basket  of 
provisions.  The  battle  commenced  on  the  15th  of  March 
at  Uncle  John's. .  .  .  Their  house  was  penetrated  by  a  great 
many  shells  and  balls,  but  was  not  burned  and  the  Yan- 
kees used  it  for  a  hospital.  They  spared  it,  but  everything 
was  taken  and  the  furniture  destroyed.  The  girls  did  not 
have  a  change  of  clothing.  The  Yanks  drove  us  from  two 
lines  of  fortifications  that  day. .  .  .  That  night  we  fell  back 
to  the  cross  roads,  if  you  remember  where  that  is,  about 
one  sixth  of  a  mile  from  here,  there  our  men  became 
desperate  and  at  daylight  on  the  sixteenth  the  firing  was 
terrific.  The  infirmary  was  here  and  oh!  it  makes  me 
shudder  when  I  think  of  the  awful  sights  I  witnessed  that 
morning.  Ambulance  after  ambulance  drove  up  with  our 
wounded. 

One  half  of  the  house  was  prepared  for  the  soldiers, 
but  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy  they  only 
sent  in  the  sick,  but  every  barn  and  out  house  was  filled 
and  under  every  shed  and  tree  the  tables  were  carried  for 
amputating  the  limbs.  I  just  felt  like  my  heart  would 
break  when  I  would  see  our  brave  men  rushing  into  the 
battle  and  then  coming  back  so  mangled. 

The  scene  beggars  description,  the  blood  lay  in  pud- 
dles in  the  grove,  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  com- 
plaints of  those  undergoing  amputation  was  horrible. 
The  painful  impression  has  seared  my  very  heart.  I  can 
never  forget  it.  We  were  kept  busy  making  and  rolling 
bandages  and  sending  nourishment  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  until  orders  came  to  leave  home.  Then  was  my 
trial,  leaving  our  poor  suffering  soldiers  when  I  could 
have  been  relieving  them  some. ...  I  never  expected  to 
see  the  dear  old  homestead  again,  but  thank  Heaven,  I 
am  living  comfortably  in  it  again. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the  courrier  came  with 
orders.  The  firing  continued  incessantly  up  and  down  the 
lines  all  day,  when  about  five  in  the  evening  the  enemy 
flanked  our  right,  where  we  were  sent  for  protection,  and 
the  firing  was  right  over  us.  We  could  hear  the  commands 
and  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded. .  .  . 


Janie  Smith  described  the  hospital  scene  at  the  Battle  of 
Averasboro.  Note  the  ambulances  and  the  makeshift  amputa- 
tion tables. 
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[Uncle  John's]  house  is  ruined  with  the  blood  of  the 
Yankee  wounded.  Only  two  rooms  left,  Aunt  Mary's  and 
the  little  one  joining,  which  the  family  occupied.  The 
others  she  can't  pretend  to  use.  Every  piece  of  bed  fur- 
niture, etc.  is  gone.  The  scamps  left  our  piano,  used  Aunt 
Mary's  for  an  amputation  table. 

The  Yanks  left  fifty  of  our  wounded  at  Uncle  John's 
whom  we  have  been  busy  nursing. ...  I  can  dress  ampu- 
tated limbs  now  and  do  most  anything  in  the  way  of 
nursing  the  wounded  soldiers.  We  have  had  nurses  and 
surgeons  from  Raleigh  for  a  week  or  two.  I  am  really 
attached  to  the  patients  of  the  hospital  and  feel  so  sad  and 
lonely  now  that  so  many  have  left  and  died.  My  favorite, 
a  little  black  eyed  boy  with  the  whitest  brow  and  thick 
curies  falling  on  it,  died  last  Sunday,  but  the  Lord  has 
taken  him  to  a  better  land.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his 
widowed  mother.  I  have  his  ring  and  a  lock  of  his  hair  to 
send  her  as  soon  as  I  can  get  an  opportunity.  It  is  so  sad  to 
receive  the  dying  messages  and  tokens  for  the  loved  ones 


at  home.  It  grieves  me  to  see  them  buried  without  coffins, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  now. .  .  . 

...  I  am  not  afraid  of  perishing  though  the  prospects 
for  it  are  very  bright.  When  our  army  invades  the  North  I 
want  them  to  carry  the  torch  in  one  hand  the  sword  in  the 
other.  I  want  desolation  carried  to  the  heart  of  their 
country,  the  widows  and  orphans  left  naked  and  starving 
just  as  ours  were  left.  I  know  you  will  think  this  a  very 
unbecoming  sentiment,  but  I  believe  it  is  our  only  policy 
now. 

They  took  a  special  delight  in  burying  the  stinking 
carcases  right  at  everybodys  door. ...  All  nature  is  gay 
and  beautiful,  but  every  Southern  breeze  is  loaded  with  a 
terrible  scent  from  the  battlefield,  which  renders  my 
home  very  disagreeable  at  times. 

[Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Webb  Collection,  State  Archives, 
Raleigh.] 


These  surgical  instruments  belonged  to  Dr.  Edmund  Burke  Haywood.  Surgeon  Haywood  was  in 
charge  of  the  Confederate  hospital  at  Raleigh  during  the  war. 


PRIMARY  SOURCES— THE  REAL  THING! 


You  have  read  letters,  diaries,  and  reports  about  life  during  the  Civil  War.  These  documents  are  firsthand 
descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  the  war.  Letters,  diaries,  journals,  official  papers,  photographs,  news- 
paper reports,  and  certain  types  of  television  programs  are  examples  of  primary  sources.  Historians  use 
primary  sources  to  obtain  factual  information,  to  understand  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  people  at  a  specific 
time,  and  to  help  form  new  conclusions  or  support  existing  ideas  about  events  and  personalities. 

If  you  are  ever  asked  to  define  a  primary  source,  remember  that  it  is  the  real  thing! 

The  seven  documents  listed  below  are  printed  in  blue  in  this  issue.  Use  these  documents  to  complete 
activities  I,  II,  and  III. 

A — Letter  from  Bryan  Grimes  to  Bettie  Grimes,  April  16,  1862  (page  12) 

B — Letter  from  Samuel  H.  Walkup  to  Governor  Zebulon  Vance,  October  11,  1862  (page  13) 

C — Letter  from  Mrs.  L.  Reid  and  others  to  Governor  Zebulon  Vance,  February  17,  1863  (page  25) 

D — Letter  from  Private  O.  Goddin  to  Governor  Zebulon  Vance,  February  27,  1863  (pages  25-26) 

E — Diary  of  Catherine  Edmondston,  entry  for  April  11,  1865  (page  28) 

F — Report  by  Augustus  S.  Merrimon  to  Governor  Zebulon  Vance,  February  24,  1863  (page  31) 
G — Letter  from  Janie  Smith  to  Janie  Wright  Robeson,  April  12,  1865  (pages  34-38) 


I.  USING  PRIMARY  SOURCES  TO  OBTAIN  FACTUAL  INFORMATION 


Write  the  letters  (A-G)  of  the  correct  documents  in  the  blanks. 


1.  Which  documents  tell  us  that  soldiers  and  civilians  experienced  hunger  and/or  starvation? 


2.  Which  documents  state  that  soldiers  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  battlefront  to  return  home  on 
furlough?  


3.  Which  document  refers  to  the  impressing  officers?   In  the  space  provided  write  a  definition  of 

impressing  officer  based  on  the  information  in  this  document. 


4.  If  you  were  doing  research  on  the  difficulties  that  civilians  faced  during  the  Civil  War,  which  documents 
would  you  use?  

5.  Which  document  tells  us  why  it  was  difficult  for  Bryan  Grimes  to  sleep?  

6.  In  which  document  did  Mrs.  L.  Reid  and  her  friends  complain  to  Governor  Vance?   List  three  of 

their  complaints. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


II.  DISTINGUISHING  FACTS  FROM  OPINIONS 

A  fact  is  a  statement  that  can  be  proved  to  be  true.  An  opinion  is  a  view,  belief,  or  feeling.  Write  F  (fact)  or 
O  (opinion)  in  the  blank  beside  each  statement  to  indicate  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  an  opinion. 

  1 .  "Not  since  my  arrival  here  on  the  10th  of  April  has  there  been  two  Consecutive  hours  without  their 

firing  into  our  Camp. ..." 

  2.  "...  I  think  that  is  to  hard  to  take  a  poor  man  from  his  wife  and  children  to  leave  hear  to  perish  to 

death. ..." 

  3.  "I  dread  to  see  summer  as  I  am  fearful  there  will  be  much  suffering  and  probably  many  deaths  from 

starvation." 


  4.  "In  truth  there  is  one  Compy  (I)  having  66  men  &  only  Eleven  Blankets  in  the  whole  company — " 

  5.  "We  think  that  as  the  Government  confessedly  is  too  weak  to  protect  us,  that  at  least  it  ought  not 

thus  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  making  a  support." 

  6.  "The  prisoners  were  captured  on  one  Friday  and  killed  the  next  Monday." 


III.  USING  PRIMARY  SOURCES  TO  SUPPORT  CONCLUSIONS 


We  use  both  facts  and  opinions  to  reach  conclusions  or  to  prove  or  disprove  what  we  believe  to  be  true. 

Read  the  sentence  below  and  list  three  facts  and  three  opinions  from  the  documents  that  support  the 
statement.  In  the  blank  beside  each  number,  put  the  letter  of  the  document  in  which  you  found  that  fact  or 
opinion. 

Most  North  Carolinians  suffered  many  hardships  during  the  Civil  War. 


Facts 


Opinions 


1. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


IV.  CREATIVE  WRITING 


Using  facts  and  opinions  from  any  of  the  documents  in  this  issue,  create  a  primary  source 
describing  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  soldier  or  civilian  during  the  Civil  War. 


SPOTLIGHT 


THE  JOHN  ARTHUR  DERRINGTON  PAPERS 

Fictitious  Private  Papers  of  a  North  Carolina  Civil  War  Officer 

by  Geoffrey  Clayton  and  Bryon  Dorey 


May  20,  1861 

It  is  done.  I  have  no  choice.  We  have  joined  with  the 
other  southern  states  in  the  Confederacy.  We  started  it, 
and  now  we  must  finish  it.  I  will  be  with  my  own  people.  I 
have  signed  on  as  a  captain  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment. My  experience  may  be  of  help.  I  hope  this  conflict 
does  not  last. 


March  12,  1862 
General  Branch  has  left  us  ill-prepared  here  at  New 
Bern,  for  our  works  are  not  up  to  the  standards  of  the 


forts  I  encountered  in  Mexico  during  the  war  there.  Our 
regiment  is  in  the  front  ranks,  positioned  across  from 
New  Bern,  with  a  swamp  to  our  front.  I  have  heard  that 
cousin  Ralph  has  been  killed  in  action,  the  first  casualty  in 
the  family.  I  wonder  if  I  will  be  the  second. 

March  15,  1862 
We  have  lost  New  Bern,  the  battle  is  done.  It  began  in 
the  morn,  about  seven,  and  lasted  until  midnight.  Much 
of  the  battle  went  on  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  troops  in  the 
other  units  fled  without  much  of  a  fight.  Though  we  did 


not  know  it,  by  eleven  o'clock  we  were  the  sole  Confed- 
erate resistance.  Colonel  Zeb  Vance  led  us  to  a  creek 
almost  as  large  as  the  Trent.  We  endeavored  to  cross  it 
under  heavy  enemy  fire.  Colonel  Vance  was  the  epitome 
of  strength.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Burgwyn  bore 
every  man  of  his  command  across  before  himself.  I  my- 
self fended  off  an  enemy  attack  upon  a  hapless  group  of 
soldiers  with  my  revolver.  We  finally  made  it  across.  A 
shell  killed  my  mount,  our  old  dapple  grey,  Peach.  Three 
balls  passed  through  my  overcoat  and  one  deflected  off 
my  scabbard,  though  none  struck  me. 

July  29,  1862 

My  dear  wife, 

I  am  writing  from  Virginia.  Cousin  Seth  was  killed  in 
the  Seven  Days'  Battles,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  that  fate 
myself.  We  have  had  many  problems  with  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  but  I  understand  you  have  endured  far  worse. 

I  have  heard  accounts  of  what  has  gone  on  in  our 
state,  and  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  truthfully,  does  all  of  it 
concur  with  fact?  Has  starvation  and  crop  scarcity  forced 
the  people  of  our  state  out  of  their  homes?  How  are  the 
crops?  Will  you  be  able  to  harvest  this  year?  Upon  my 
earliest  opportunity,  I  promise  that  I  will  visit  and  do 
what  I  can  to  clear  up  the  awful  mess  into  which  the  entire 
state  has  been  plunged.  If  the  northern  troops  are  actu- 
ally in  the  area,  then  I  beseech  you  not  to  hinder  their 
efforts  in  any  way.  This  can  only  lead  to  retribution 
against  the  civilian  population  of  the  state.  Give  my  love 
to  the  boys. 

July  15,  1863 

My  dear  wife, 

There  has  been  much  heavy  fighting  at  the  town  of 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  can  only  thank  God  for 
my  continued  existence.  Upon  the  first  day  our  division 
was  ordered  to  attack  a  Union  position  at  a  place  known 
as  Seminary  Ridge.  We  charged  forth  at  the  opening  of 


%     1    '  . 

Geoffrey  Clayton 
History  Unlimited  II 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
Greenville 


the  fighting,  not  realising  the  heavy  concentration  of 
Union  troops  upon  the  ridge.  We  were  hit  heavily  by 
Union  fire.  Our  troops  fell  in  great  numbers.  The  color- 
bearer  was  killed.  Our  gallant  Colonel  Burgwyn  himself 
seized  the  flag,  only  to  be  shot  in  the  flower  of  his  youth 
by  an  unknown  Yankee  soldier.  Another  soldier  seized 
the  falling  colors,  only  to  be  killed.  A  young  officer 
suffered  the  same  fate.  As  we  reached  the  ridge  I  myself 
was  hit  by  two  bullets  in  the  left  leg  and  a  minie  ball  in  the 
arm.  I  stumbled  and  fell,  trampled  in  the  melee  that 
followed.  I  am  only  fortunate  that  you  still  retain  a  spouse 
and  the  boys  a  father. 

February  15,  1865 
What  splendid  news!  I  have  been  appointed  a  colonel 
on  General  Joe  Johnston's  staff.  I  am  to  return  to  my 
native  North  Carolina  within  four  days.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  I  am  helping  to  prepare  the  defenses  of  my 
home  state.  I  shall  serve  under  one  of  the  most  excellent 
gentlemen  in  our  fair  nation. 

April  29,  1865 
It  is  all  over  and  done  with.  The  war  is  officially 
ended.  Governor  Vance  has  ordered  our  troops  to  dis- 
band and  return  home  to  prevent  lawlessness.  We  have 
finally  lost  this  horrible  war.  It  has  cost  the  farm  dearly, 
the  crops  being  poor  and  the  surrounding  area  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  It  has  also  cost  the  family  dearly. 
Cousins  Ralph  and  Seth  were  killed,  as  was  my  nephew- 
in-law  Nathan.  All  in  all,  this  awful  war  has  not  been 
worth  the  high  ideals  it  was  fought  for.  For  those  of  us 
who  served  throughout  the  entire  war,  it  is  most  distress- 
ing to  see  everything  we  fought  for  dashed  to  pieces  by 
fate  and  fortune.  I  entered  the  war  a  reasonably  well-to- 
do  farmer,  and  I  return  an  old  colonel,  well  past  forty, 
with  one  leg  virtually  useless.  The  farm  is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  It  has  not  been  worth  all  that  has  been  done. 


Bryon  Dorey 
History  Unlimited  II 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
Greenville 
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We  All  Need  to  Eat 


by  James  A.  "Jim"  Graham* 


North  Carolina  history  and  agriculture  are 
so  entwined  that  they  are  virtually  one  and  the 
same.  When  colonists  settled  here  400  years 
ago,  nearly  100  percent  of  them  were  farmers. 
Most  Tar  Heel  residents  continued  this 
farming  tradition  during  the  1800s  and  early 
1900s,  too.  Today  only  3  percent  of  the 
population  owns  farms.  Still,  each  of  these 
farmers  can  feed  himself  and  eighty  other 
people.  American  farmers  are  the  most 
productive  workers  on  earth. 

Food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  production 
became  the  largest  industries  in  the  state. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  crops  grown  in  the  state 
led  manufacturers  to  build  textile  and  tobacco 
factories  here.  It  made  sense  for  companies  to 
locate  near  farms  that  produced  the  crops  they 
needed.  This  helped  them  to  reduce  transpor- 
tation costs.  Following  the  Civil  War,  tobacco 
and  cotton  manufacturing  experienced  rapid 
expansion.  Furniture  factories  also  emerged. 
A  lot  of  wood  goes  into  furniture,  and  trees 
are  farm  products.  Furniture  also  requires 
fabric  and  batting  often  made  from  cotton  or 
feathers. 

North  Carolina's  total  farm  cash  receipts 
now  reach  $4  billion.  Our  state  leads  the 
nation  in  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  and  turkeys.  It  also  ranks  high  in 
peanuts,  broilers,  eggs,  and  cucumbers.  About 


2.5  million  hogs  were  processed  last  year. 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  diversified 
farm  states  in  the  nation. 

Other  industries  have  come  to  North 
Carolina,  but  agriculture  still  remains  king. 
Many  of  these  new  industries  offer  modern 
technology  that  complements  farming.  Tar 
Heel  farmers  are  utilizing  computers,  agricul- 
tural weather  reports,  and  satellite  photos  to 
improve  their  yields.  But  the  folks  making  and 
selling  all  this  equipment  need  to  eat  what 
hard-working  farmers  grow. 

Agriculture  holds  great  opportunity  for 
young  people.  The  actual  plowing  and  plant- 
ing of  fields  is  the  most  important  job. 
Nothing  happens  until  a  commodity  is 
produced.  You  cannot  eat  or  sell  what  you  do 
not  have.  There  are  many  other  jobs  in 
business,  engineering,  veterinary  medicine, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  sales,  welding,  and 
elsewhere  that  agriculture  utilizes.  We  need 
the  technology  and  work  of  industries  to  help 
farmers  feed  the  people. 

North  Carolina  does  have  a  rich  agricul- 
tural history,  as  this  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  tells  so  well.  Agriculture  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  high  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  Tar  Heels  today.  And  if  we  are 
smart  we  will  continue  that  heritage  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 


*North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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The  North  Carolina  coast  when  the  English  began 
colonization  in  the  1580s.  This  drawing  is  by  Theodor  de 
Bry. 


Algonquian  Agriculture 


by  John  Neville' 


English  explorers  first  reached  what  are 
now  North  Carolina  shores  in  the  1580s.  They 
encountered  a  sophisticated  Indian  civilization 
based  on  agriculture.  Many  of  the  plants 
produced  by  farmers  today  were  cultivated  by 
Native  Americans  long  before  Europeans 
came  to  the  New  World. 

The  Algonquian  Indians  living  along  the 
coast  enjoyed  a  variety  of  things  to  eat.  The 
major  source  of  food  came  from  crops  they 
raised  in  fields  near  their  villages.  They  did  not 
have  domesticated  animals  like  horses,  oxen, 
cows,  and  pigs  because  none  of  these  animals 
were  native  to  America.  Without  horses  or 
oxen  to  help  them  plow  the  fields  and 
transport  items  for  trade,  Native  Americans 
had  to  perform  these  duties  themselves.  The 
absence  of  cows  and  pigs  also  meant  that 
Indians  obtained  meat  for  their  meals  by 
hunting  deer,  quail,  and  bear  in  the  nearby 
forest  and  by  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  sounds. 

The  English  carefully  noted  the  plants 
raised  by  the  Algonquians.  They  not  only 
welcomed  the  food,  but  they  also  valued  some 
crops  as  sources  of  income.  Two  plants  in 
particular  interested  the  English,  uppowoc 
[tobacco]  and  maize  [corn]. 

Tobacco  played  an  important  role  in  the 
religious  life  of  Native  Americans.  They  also 
used  it  as  a  medicine.  Indians  grew  tobacco  in 
small  patches,  dried  the  leaves,  and  then 
ground  them  into  powder.  Indians  smoked 
tobacco  in  clay  pipes  and  believed  it  would  rid 
their  bodies  of  disease.  They  also  thought 
tobacco  pleased  their  gods.  Indians  occasion- 
ally sacrificed  tobacco  powder  on  sacred  fires. 
To  protect  themselves  from  storms  while  they 
fished,  Indians  cast  tobacco  either  into  the  air 
or  onto  the  water  to  pacify  the  gods. 


Maize  was  the  most  important  crop 
cultivated  by  Native  Americans.  The  taste  and 
potential  value  of  maize  impressed  English 
explorers.  Thomas  Harriot,  one  of  these 
explorers,  described  maize  as 

grain  .  .  .  about  the  bignesse  of  our  ordinary  English 
peaz,  and  not  much  different  in  forme  and  shape:  but 
of  divers  colours:  some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow, 
and  some  blew.  .  .  . 

Harriot  recorded  the  methods  the  Indians 
used  to  plant  maize  and  other  crops.  Indians 
farmed  their  fields  until  the  soil's  fertility  gave 
out.  Then  they  cleared  new  fields.  The 
Indians,  however,  did  not  move  their  villages 
when  they  changed  fields.  Eventually  they 
could  reuse  old  fields  that  had  rested  and 
regained  their  fertility.  Later  English  settlers 
would  copy  these  methods. 

Harriot  mistakenly  claimed  that  the 
Indians  "never  fatten  with  muck,  dung,  or  any 
other  thing."  In  fact  both  the  men  and  women 
worked  hard  to  prepare  the  land.  They  cleared 
it  by  the  "slash  and  burn"  method.  First  they 
burned  down  the  trees,  but  they  left  the  roots 
to  decay.  The  men  used  long,  wooden 
instruments  similar  to  hoes,  and  the  women 
used  short,  wooden  "peckers"  or  "parers"  to 
remove  weeds,  grass,  old  cornstalks,  and  other 
obstacles.  These  materials  dried  in  the  sun 
until  the  Indians  were  ready  to  burn  them. 
This  provided  some  fertilizer  to  "fatten"  the 
land. 

Native  Americans  next  planted  seeds  in 
rows.  Four  seeds  were  placed  in  a  hole.  Each 
group  of  seeds  was  about  a  yard  from  the  next. 
The  rows  stood  about  a  yard  apart  as  well. 
Between  the  rows  of  maize  the  Indians 
planted  beans,  peas,  melons,  squash,  or 
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gourds.  These  careful  farmers  did  not  waste 
space. 

John  White's  drawings  of  the  Algonquian 
Indians  he  met  in  1585  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  Indian  agriculture.  His  painting  of 
Secotan  shows  an  open  village  with  three 
patches  of  maize  growing  nearby.  One  field 
contains  ripe  maize,  another  has  green  maize, 
and  the  third  holds  newly  sprouted  maize. 
Fields  probably  were  planted  in  sequence  to 
provide  a  regular  supply  of  maize  beginning  in 
July.  The  drawing  also  shows  patches  of 
squash,  pumpkins,  gourds,  tobacco,  and 
sunflowers. 


torn*- 
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Colonist  and  artist  John  White  painted  the  picture  on  the  left  of  the 
Indian  village  Secotan.  Note  in  the  upper  right  cornfield  the  platform 
built  for  a  human  scarecrow  to  frighten  away  wild  animals.  The  detail 
(right),  drawn  by  Theodorde  Bry  in  1590,  shows  the  pumpkin  patch  in 
the  village.  White's  painting  courtesy  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


In  this  1590  drawing  by  de  Bry  you  can  see  the  variety  of  food  eaten  by 
the  Native  Americans  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 


Indians  cooked  and  ate  maize  in  a  variety  of 
ways — boiled,  ground  into  meal,  and  as  an 
additive  to  meat  and  vegetable  stews.  Since 
maize  provided  their  primary  source  of  food, 
the  Indians  took  turns  guarding  it  from  birds 
and  animals.  They  made  noises  to  scare  off 
scavengers.  John  White  drew  one  of  Secotan's 
human  scarecrows  sitting  on  a  raised  platform 
near  the  field. 

Thomas  Harriot  believed  that  Indian 
farmers  could  produce  200  bushels  of  maize 
per  acre.  He  assumed  that  a  one-acre  field 
could  feed  an  entire  village.  He  compared  New 
World  corn  production  to  wheat  farms  in 
England  that  grew  only  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Harriot's  estimates  of  the  land's  fertility 
were  too  high.  Each  year  the  Indians  expe- 
rienced a  period  when  food  supplies  ran  low. 
This  occurred  after  the  maize  crop  had  been 
planted  in  the  spring,  but  before  it  had  grown 
and  ripened.  Indians  rarely  enjoyed  any  food 
surpluses.  Late  spring  could  be  a  time  of 
hunger.  This  meant  that  the  Indians  did  not 
have  extra  food  to  share  with  Englishmen. 
Nevertheless  the  Indians  generously  offered 
what  food  they  had  to  early  English  visitors. 

Indians  supplemented  their  diet  when  food 
ran  low  with  meat,  wild  birds,  fish,  and 
oysters.  They  also  ate  chestnuts,  mulberries, 
crabapples,  cranberries,  and  other  wild  nuts 
and  berries.  The  Algonquians  also  consumed 
pumpkins  and  sunflowers.  The  sunflowers 
grew  over  six  feet  tall  and  had  seeds  that  could 
be  used  for  bread. 

The  Native  Americans  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  developed  a  sophisticated,  agricul- 
tural economy.  They  lived  in  small  farming 
villages  and  traded  among  themselves  and 
other  tribes.  The  Algonquians  supplemented 
their  diets  by  fishing  and  hunting.  English 
colonists  who  immigrated  to  North  Carolina 
in  the  late  1600s  would  copy  many  of  these 
farming  and  hunting  techniques.  Corn  and 
tobacco,  two  crops  developed  by  Indians,  are 
still  grown  in  the  state.  North  Carolina's  long 
history  of  farming  began  with  Indian 
agriculture. 
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Swine,  Corn,  and  Timber 

Colonial  North  Carolina 

by  Wilson  Angley* 


Farmers  provided  the  backbone  of  colonial 
North  Carolina.  Well  over  90  percent  of  the 
colony's  inhabitants  derived  their  livelihoods 
from  the  soil.  One  of  the  things  that  most 
attracted  settlers  to  North  Carolina  was  the 
large  amount  of  inexpensive  and  fertile  land 
available  to  them.  Colonial  farmers  obtained 
land  by  purchasing  land  grants  from  agents  of 
the  government  or  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the 
colony's  largest  landowners.  Once  a  farmer 
received  a  land  grant,  he  could  transfer  it  from 
one  person  to  another  through  sale  or 
inheritance. 

Some  settlers  acquired  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  especially  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
North  Carolina.  Their  farms  and  plantations 
were  so  large  that  they  acquired  Indian  and 
black  slaves  to  do  most  of  the  work.  The  vast 
majority  of  North  Carolinians,  however, 
owned  small  farms.  All  of  the  work  was  done 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  These  families 
engaged  in  subsistence  farming.  This  meant 
that  they  needed  nearly  everything  produced 
on  the  farm  merely  to  survive.  Anything  left 
over  could  be  sold  or  traded  for  necessities 
that  the  colonists  could  not  grow  or  make  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  rough  life  that  left  little 
time  for  formal  education  or  polished 
manners. 

Many  of  the  colonists'  crops,  like  corn, 
tobacco,  peas,  and  beans,  had  been  introduced 
to  the  earliest  European  settlers  by  the 
Indians.  Corn,  in  fact,  became  the  mainstay  of 
the  colonial  North  Carolinian's  diet.  Uses 
were  found  for  nearly  all  parts  of  the  corn 
plant. 

Many  products  from  the  farms  and  forests 
of  North  Carolina  were  shipped  out  of  the 


colony  to  New  England,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  meat, 
shingles,  and  lumber  went  to  these  destina- 
tions. But  the  most  important  exports  from 
North  Carolina  were  naval  stores — tar,  pitch, 
rosin,  and  turpentine  derived  from  the  vast 
pine  forests  of  the  coastal  plain. 

Hogs  and  cattle  fed  hungry  colonial 
families  as  well.  These  animals  roamed  freely 
through  the  winter  months,  although  the  law 
required  that  they  be  branded  by  their 
owners.  By  today's  standards  these  half-wild, 
skinny  creatures  were  far  from  impressive. 
They  offended  some  colonial  visitors  to  North 
Carolina,  too.  Virginia's  William  Byrd  criti- 
cized North  Carolina  farmers  after  traveling 
in  the  colony  in  1728. 

Both  cattle  and  hogs  ramble  into  the  neighboring 
marshes  and  swamps,  where  they  maintain  themselves 
the  whole  winter  long  and  are  not  fetched  home  till 
the  spring.  Thus  these  indolent  wretches  during  one 
half  of  the  year  lose  the  advantage  of  the  milk  of  their 
cattle,  as  well  as  their  dung,  and  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  perish  in  the  mire,  into  the  bargain,  by  this 
ill  management.  .  .  . 

The  only  business  here  is  raising  of  hogs,  which  is 
managed  with  the  least  trouble  and  affords  the  diet 
they  are  most  fond  of.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Carolina  devour  so  much  swine's  flesh 
that  it  fills  them  full  of  gross  humors.  .  .  .  Surely  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  inhabitants  live  with 
less  labor  than  in  North  Carolina.  It  approaches  nearer 
to  the  description  of  Lubberland  than  any  other,  by  the 
great  felicity  of  the  climate,  the  easiness  of  raising  pro- 
visions, and  the  slothfulness  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

Even  so,  North  Carolina  hogs  provided 
meat  for  the  farmer's  table,  and  large  herds 
were  rounded  up  and  driven  to  distant 
markets  for  sale. 
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Most  North  Carolina  pioneers  settled  on  small  farms. 
They  built theirown  housesfrom  foresttimber,  raised 
livestock  like  cattle  and  hogs,  and  grew  crops  like 
corn  and  beans. 


The  colonial  farmers  faced  many  problems 
that  are  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  today.  First 
they  had  the  extremely  difficult  task  of 
clearing  and  plowing  the  land.  This  had  to  be 
done  without  any  mechanized  farm  machin- 
ery. There  were  no  chain  saws,  tractors,  or 
combines.  Axes  felled  the  trees.  Plows  pulled 
by  strong  but  slow-moving  oxen  broke  the 
land.  No  matter  how  hard  they  worked,  it  took 
colonial  North  Carolinians  weeks  to  do  what 
modern  farmers  accomplish  in  a  day. 

There  were  serious  problems  with  insects, 
plant  diseases,  and  exhausted  soils.  Colonial 
farmers  had  no  pesticides  or  fertilizers  and  did 
not  understand  the  need  for  crop  rotation. 
Colonists  depended  on  the  weather  to  provide 
the  proper  amounts  of  sunshine  and  rainfall, 
just  as  farmers  do  today.  They  were  much  less 
able  to  help  themselves  if  the  weather  did  not 
cooperate,  however.  These  pioneer  farmers 
had  no  means  of  irrigating  parched  fields 
except  by  canals  and  ditches.  They  lacked 
accurate  weather  forecasts  to  warn  of 
approaching  storms  or  freezing  temperatures. 

Colonial  farmers  also  had  to  worry  about 
wild  animals  or  "vermin"  as  they  were  called. 
Wild  turkeys,  crows,  and  pigeons  ravaged  the 
fields.  Weasels  and  foxes  killed  poultry.  Bears, 
cougars,  and  wolves  attacked  livestock. 

Agricultural  methods  and  the  lives  of 
North  Carolina  farmers  have  changed  pro- 
foundly since  the  colonial  period.  Today  fewer 
farmers  produce  more  food  than  colonial 
farmers  could  have  imagined  in  their  wildest 
dreams.  Changes  have  also  occurred  in  North 
Carolina  itself,  with  the  spread  of  industry 
and  the  increasing  movement  of  its  people  into 
towns  and  cities.  The  foundation  for  this 
growth  rests  with  North  Carolina's  long 
tradition  of  farming  that  developed  over  200 
years  ago. 


A  good  wheat  crop  gave  the  pioneer  family  plenty  of  grain  to  make 
bread  and  to  provide  hay  for  the  cows  and  horses.  It  might  take 
several  weeks  of  hard  work  with  hand  sickles  to  harvest  the  wheat. 


James  and  Nancy  Bennitt 

Yeoman  Farmers  of  the  Old  South 

by  Art  Menius* 


Union  General  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man spied  a  "nice  farm"  by  the  side  of  the 
Hillsborough  to  Raleigh  road  on  the  morning 
of  April  17,  1865.  He  described  the  house  as 
"scrupulously  neat,  the  floors  scrubbed  to  a 
milky  whiteness,  the  bed  in  one  room  very 
neatly  made  up,  and  the  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  room  arranged  with  neatness  and  taste." 

Sherman  and  Confederate  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  selected  that  farm  to  conduct 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  largest  surrender 
of  the  Civil  War.  If  they  had  not  chosen  that 
particular  farm,  the  names  of  its  owners, 
James  and  Nancy  Bennitt,  would  be  as  lost  to 
history  as  those  of  other  yeoman  farmers  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  importance  of  the  commanders'  work 
at  the  Bennitt  farm  resulted  in  the  twentieth- 
century  restoration  of  the  Bennitts'  home  as 
the  Bennett  Place  State  Historic  Site,  located 
just  west  of  Durham.  It  also  led  to  the  survival 
of  James  Bennitt's  personal  papers.  These 
materials  include  bills,  receipts,  handmade 
valentine  cards,  militia  records,  and  several 
small  volumes  in  which  Bennitt  recorded  his 
business  dealings.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  his  "Pocket  Book,"  containing  detailed 
entries  from  1839  until  1849. 

The  Bennitt  records  illuminate  the  lives  of 
yeoman  farmers  just  before  the  Civil  War. 
Yeoman  farmers  made  up  the  largest  white 
farming  class  in  antebellum  North  Carolina. 
They  owned  small  tracts  of  land  and  did  not 
expect  to  acquire  much  more.  Farming  offered 
them  their  only  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

James  and  Nancy  Bennitt  and  their  chil- 
dren grew  corn,  oats,  wheat,  watermelons, 
peas,   sweet  and  Irish   potatoes,  hops, 


cucumbers,  onions,  squash,  turnips,  apples, 
and  cherries.  They  also  raised  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  chickens.  The  Bennitts  also 
made  and  sold  clothing  and  shoes  for  extra 
income,  but  their  entire  profit  for  the  decade 
of  the  1840s  amounted  to  only  $30.74.  This 
was  not  much  to  show  for  ten  years  of  hard 
work. 

The  Bennitts  usually  cultivated  their  land 
with  hand  tools.  Receipts  for  repairs  kept  by 
James  Bennitt  indicate  that  his  grub  hoe 
received  the  most  frequent  employment.  The 
grub  hoe's  primary  purpose  was  to  prepare 
hills  for  planting  corn.  Bennitt  sharpened  his 
grub  hoe  during  March.  He  had  his  wooden 
hoes  "steeled"  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
them  for  use  in  his  rocky  piedmont  soil.  Other 
hand  tools  on  the  Bennitt  farm  included  an 
axe,  shovel,  one-half-inch  auger,  two  pairs  of 
tongs,  an  iron  wedge,  a  mattock,  a  manure 
fork,  claw  hammers,  scythes,  and  a  wheelbar- 
row. The  Bennitts  also  used  cotton  combs,  a 
spinning  wheel,  and  a  loom.  The  small  margin 
of  profit  available  to  the  Bennitts  made  it 
essential  that  they  produce  enough  cloth  to 
make  their  own  clothes.  They  had  no  money 
to  purchase  yard  goods  at  stores. 

Local  blacksmiths  produced  and  repaired 
most  of  the  Bennitt  tools.  Sometimes  they 
created  new  implements  out  of  the  remains  of 
old  ones  to  save  money.  Bennitt  usually  paid 
their  small  fees  with  produce  from  his  farm. 
The  highest  fee  he  paid  in  1846  was  35  cents 
for  repairs  to  a  plow,  one  of  his  two  large, 
animal-drawn  farming  implements.  He  owned 
a  crude  sort  of  turning  plow  called  a  dagon. 
The  dagon  featured  a  wooden  body  and  a 
wrought-iron  plowshare  that  cut  the  furrows 
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Nancy  Bennitt  spent  many  long  hours  sewing  and  cooking  forthe  family  while  her  husband,  James,  worked  out  on  the 
farm. 


in  the  ground.  Bennitt  probably  purchased  his 
dagon  plow  from  a  dealer,  rather  than  having 
it  built  by  local  artisans.  Bennitt  persisted  in 
using  horses  to  draw  his  plow  even  though 
mules  became  much  more  popular  after  1850. 

James  Bennitt  did  turn  to  local  craftsmen 
when  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  build  a 
wagon.  For  years  he  had  rented  wagons  from 
neighbors,  but  in  1845  he  spent  $42.97  for 
parts  and  labor  in  having  his  wagon  con- 
structed. During  the  next  four  years  Bennitt 
recovered  more  than  half  the  cost  by  hauling 
people  and  supplies  for  fees.  When  his  estate 
was  appraised  in  1879  the  "old  one  Horse 
wagon"  was  still  worth  $10.00. 


Every  tool  on  the  Bennitt  farm  increased 
productivity  and  made  the  operation  more 
profitable.  This  was  absolutely  vital  because 
yeoman  farmers  lived  on  the  edge  of  financial 
ruin.  With  an  average  annual  profit  of  only 
$3.00,  anything  that  provided  a  few  pennies  of 
extra  income  was  highly  prized.  The  unso- 
phisticated farming  technology  available  to 
James  and  Nancy  Bennitt  kept  their  farming 
operation  small.  To  supplement  their  income 
the  Bennitts  spent  many  years  cobbling, 
tailoring,  selling  liquor,  hauling  supplies,  and 
providing  "southern  hospitality"  for  a  fee — all 
to  keep  and  maintain  their  "nice  farm." 


Soil  erosion  destroyed  many  antebellum  farms.  This  field  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  probably  washed  away  after  only  a  year  or 

two  of  use. 


Reforming  Antebellum  Agriculture 


North  Carolina  entered  the  antebellum 
period  with  its  agriculture  in  a  state  of  crisis. 
Land  values  and  crop  prices  declined  disas- 
trously. The  state's  lack  of  roads,  railroads, 
and  harbors  made  things  worse.  Farmers 
found  it  expensive  and  often  impossible  to  get 
their  crops  to  market.  Poverty  and  low  morale 
drove  thousands  of  North  Carolinians  from 
the  state  each  year.  They  moved  south  and 
west,  looking  for  a  better  future  elsewhere. 

Many  people  in  the  state  recognized  the 
problems  and  tried  to  solve  them.  They 
recommended  better  education  for  the  state's 
residents,  improved  railroad  lines,  and  other 
reforms.  There  were  many  North  Carolinians 
who  refused  to  worry  about  the  state's  loss  of 
people  and  money,  however. 

Some  of  the  state's  wealthiest  planters 
believed  that  agricultural  reform  would 
provide  the  most  help  for  the  state.  Paul  C. 
Cameron,  the  state's  largest  land-  and 
slaveholder  by  1860,  shrewdly  noted  that 
reform  could  never  be  achieved  until  farmers 
themselves  developed  a  greater  determination 
to  succeed.  Cameron  felt  that  farmers  needed 
to  trust  "book  farming,"  experiment  with 


|  by  James  M.  Clifton* 

fertilizers,  and  upgrade  their  livestock 
through  careful  breeding.  Cameron  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  His  Orange 
County  plantation  was  a  classic  example  of 
agricultural  reform.  He  had  the  money  and 
the  labor  necessary  to  conduct  large-scale 
experiments  in  scientific  farming. 

The  kinds  of  reform  that  Cameron  and 
other  planters  achieved  did  not  spread 
through  North  Carolina  until  about  1840.  By 
that  time  popular  support  for  change  gained 
ground.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads  and 
plank  roads  were  built.  The  General  Assembly 
finally  established  a  statewide  public  school 
system.  Farmers  slowly  accepted  various 
improvements  that  were  published  in  agricul- 
tural journals,  books,  and  newspapers. 

Edgecombe  County  led  the  state  in  agricul- 
tural reform  among  the  planter  class.  This 
county  also  held  the  largest  number  of 
planters  who  owned  100  or  more  slaves. 
Cotton  production  in  Edgecombe  increased 
over  900  percent  from  1840  to  1860,  making  it 
the  leading  cotton-producing  county.  John  S. 
Dancy  specialized  in  progressive  planting 
techniques.  Panola,  his  Edgecombe  plantation, 
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Mules  soon  became  the  principal  draft  animals  on  North  Carolina  farms— they  could  stand  hard  work  and  long  hours  in 
the  field.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


became  famous  across  the  state.  Dancy  served 
as  the  first  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Society  in  1852. 

The  principal  concern  of  planters  was  to 
improve  soil  fertility.  They  experimented 
extensively  with  fertilizers  containing  ash, 
lime,  cotton  seed,  marl,  gypsum,  and  guano. 
Planters  learned  that  compost  and  barnyard 
manures  enriched  the  soil,  as  did  cover  crops 
like  clover  and  cow  peas. 

Planters  devoted  time  and  care  in  prepar- 
ing the  soil  for  cultivation  and  in  planting  and 
harvesting  crops.  Horizontal  or  contour 
plowing  evolved  to  stop  soil  erosion  and 
conserve  fertility.  Better  drainage  and  plant- 
ing procedures  also  improved  crops. 

New  or  improved  implements  assisted 

A  cotton  press  (shown  to  the  right  of  the  building)  could  be  found  o 
bales,  these  machines  are  seen  only  rarely  today.  Have  you  see  a 


farmers — iron  and  steel  plows,  seed  planters, 
cultivators,  reapers,  hay  rakes,  threshers, 
manure  carts,  and  cotton  gins  and  presses  all 
became  standard  equipment. 

Planters  improved  their  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses  by  crossbreeding  them  with 
premium  imported  stock.  Mules,  introduced 
during  this  period,  became  the  principal  draft 
animals  on  plantations  because  they  were 
hardier  than  horses. 

The  state's  progress  in  agricultural  reform 
did  not  extend  to  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
Enslaved  blacks  made  up  a  third  of  the  state's 
population  by  1860.  Usually,  inexpensive  food 
was  distributed  to  individual  families  once  a 
week.  Each  adult  received  one  peck  of  corn  and 
enough  pork  or  beef  for  two  or  three  meals. 

n  many  North  Carolina  plantations.  Used  to  crush  cotton  into  large 
cotton  press  in  your  community? 


Children  were  given  half  this  amount.  A  few 
slave  families  were  allowed  to  supplement 
these  weekly  rations.  They  worked  small 
vegetable  gardens  and  raised  a  few  chickens  or 
pigs.  Planters  provided  each  slave  with  one 
summer  and  one  winter  outfit.  Slave  housing 
consisted  of  small,  plain  cabins  for  individual 
families.  Sometimes  double  frame  houses 
were  built  that  sheltered  two  families.  Slaves 
worked  in  the  fields  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
Evening  hours  often  included  other  types  of 
work  for  whites — spinning,  weaving,  cooking, 
and  feeding  stock.  In  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  night  slaves  might  have  time  to  work  their 
own  gardens  or  get  together  with  their 
families. 

North  Carolina's  efforts  to  reform  its 
agriculture  achieved  remarkable  results  by  the 
end  of  the  antebellum  period.  Between  1840 
and  1860  cotton  production  increased  by  350 
percent;  tobacco  by  100  percent;  rice  by  375 
percent;  wheat  by  250  percent;  and  corn  by  30 
percent.  The  cash  value  of  farms  increased 
more  than  100  percent  between  1850  and 
1860.  The  agricultural  picture  in  North 
Carolina  seemed  very  promising  indeed  when 
the  Civil  War  erupted  in  1861.  The  war 
destroyed  the  plantation  system  and  halted 
agricultural  growth  for  many  years.  Knowl- 
edge gained  during  the  antebellum  period 
continued  to  benefit  later  farmers,  however. 


"Slave  housing  consisted  of  small,  plain  cabins  for 
individual  families."  This  old  slave  house  is  located 
near  Averasboro  in  Harnett  County,  North  Carolina. 


"Enslaved  blacks  made  up  a  third  of  the  state's 
population  by  1860."  These  women  are  busy  spinning 
cotton  into  thread  in  the  yard  next  to  their  house. 


The  Cameron  Planters  of  Orange 

County 

by  Kenneth  M.  McFarland* 


Small  subsistence  farms  dominated  agri- 
cultural life  in  antebellum  North  Carolina. 
These  farms  usually  contained  about  150 
acres  of  cleared  ground.  Farm  labor  came 
primarily  from  the  families  that  owned  these 
farms. 

Plantations  also  existed  in  North  Carolina. 
These  farming  estates  relied  mainly  on  slave 
labor  for  crop  cultivation.  Over  4,000  North 
Carolinians  owned  twenty  or  more  slaves  and 
were  classified  as  planters.  Nearly  one  third  of 
the  state's  population  was  enslaved.  They 
produced  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cereal 
grains  that  were  sold  at  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  markets. 

The  organization  of  plantation  life  and 
work  varied  greatly  across  the  state.  Planting 
tobacco  in  Person  and  Granville  counties 
required  different  farming  and  marketing 
skills  than  those  needed  to  grow  cotton  in 
Anson  County  or  rice  in  New  Hanover 


County.  The  size  of  a  plantation  and  its  slave 
force  also  affected  work  life.  Plantations 
ranging  in  size  up  to  1,000  acres  with  twenty 
to  thirty  slaves,  for  instance,  allowed  contact 
between  the  slaveowners  and  the  slaves.  In 
many  cases  the  planter  personally  directed 
labor  in  the  field.  Sometimes  he  was  helped  by 
a  slave  foreman.  Individual  slaves  executed  a 
wide  variety  of  duties  including  field  work, 
fence  building,  and  feeding  livestock. 

The  state's  larger  plantations  achieved  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  however.  Large- 
scale  production  required  the  purchase  of  the 
best  agricultural  machinery.  Skilled  slaves 
were  allowed  to  specialize  in  different  areas. 
Some  operated  wheat-threshing  machines 
and  cotton  gins.  Others  produced  clothing, 
bricks,  and  farm  implements  used  on  the 
plantation.  The  state's  largest  landowners 
could  not  personally  supervise  all  the  opera- 
tions on  their  estates.  Instead  they  hired 


'Site  Manager,  The  Stagville  Center,  Durham. 
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overseers  to  control  daily  work.  Frequently 
the  overseers  paid  more  attention  to  produc- 
tivity than  to  the  well-being  of  the  slaves. 

The  Cameron  family  controlled  one  of  the 
largest  estates  in  North  Carolina.  Paul  C. 
Cameron  was  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  state  by  1860.  The  Camerons  owned 
nearly  30,000  acres  that  spread  over  eastern 
Orange  (now  Durham)  County  and  three 
other  piedmont  counties.  Here  900  slaves 
tended  crops  covering  miles  of  river  bottoms 
while  hundreds  of  hogs  and  sheep  fed  nearby. 

It  was  impossible  to  manage  so  much  land 
as  a  single  unit.  Instead  the  Camerons  divided 
it  into  separate  plantations  that  held  several 
thousand  acres  each.  One  of  these  plantations, 
Stagville,  is  now  a  State  Historic  Site.  A  slave 
work  force  and  an  overseer  occupied  each 
plantation.  Paul  C.  Cameron's  house,  solid  and 
handsome,  lacked  the  big  columns  and 
grandeur  of  many  planter  homes  in  the  Deep 
South. 

Like  other  farmers  in  the  state,  both  big 
and  small,  Cameron  faced  the  problem  of  poor 
soil.  Much  of  the  soil's  fertility  had  been 
destroyed  from  constant  use  since  the  1700s. 
Cameron  handled  the  problem  by  using  the 
latest  scientific  farming  methods  described  in 
journals  like  The  Farmer's  Register.  Cameron 
carefully  rotated  his  crops  and  took  steps  to 
stop  soil  erosion.  To  restore  his  soil  he  used 
expensive  fertilizers.  A  single  order  of 
fertilizer  could  cost  much  more  than  the 
yearly  wage  of  a  Cameron  overseer. 

Cameron  grew  a  variety  of  crops,  as  well, 
to  keep  the  land  fertile.  He  planted  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  and  he  raised  big  crops  of 
cotton.  Tobacco,  corn,  and  oats  covered 
hundreds  of  acres.  The  Cameron  plantations 
could  stay  profitable  even  if  one  crop  failed. 

Plantations  were  busy  worlds  of  activity 
for  black  slaves.  Family  records  do  not  indicate 
how  the  Camerons  organized  their  slave 
labor.  Some  slaves  probably  worked  under  the 
"gang"  system.  These  men  and  women 
remained  hard  at  work  in  the  fields  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  but  they  had  no  special  goals  to 
achieve.  Others  labored  under  the  "task" 
system.  Specific  daily  goals  that  had  to  be  met 
were  given  to  individuals  or  work  crews.  Their 
labor  ended  when  those  goals  were  reached. 
Both  of  these  systems  were  used  to  control 
slave  activities  from  January  through 
December. 

Most  details  about  the  daily  lives  of  field 
slaves  went  unrecorded.  More  is  known  about 
skilled  slaves  owned  by  the  Camerons.  George 
and  Cyrus  acted  as  teamsters  for  the  Camer- 
ons. They  drove  crops  to  market  on  large 
wagons  pulled  by  six  mules.  The  wagons  were 


Paul  C.  Cameron,  wealthy  North 
Carolina  planter. 


filled  with  bales  of  cotton  or  hogsheads  of 
tobacco.  Matthew,  the  Camerons'  slave  miller, 
ground  tons  of  grain  into  flour.  The  flour  then 
went  into  barrels  made  by  Solomon,  a  slave 
cooper.  Daniel  sawed  the  boards  used  in 
plantation  buildings.  The  boards  then  went  to 
Dandrige,  a  slave  carpenter,  who  constructed 
the  buildings. 

At  times  highly  trained  slaves  proved  vital 
to  keeping  plantation  operations  running 
smoothly.  In  1850  Paul  Cameron  complained 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  that  broken  machinery 
had  halted  cotton-baling  operations.  It  was  "a 
very  hard  matter,"  he  noted,  to  find  someone 
who  could  make  the  needed  repairs.  Fortu- 
nately for  Cameron  a  friend  sent  a  slave 
"purchased  at  a  high  figure"  who  was  "in  the 
habit  of  executing  such  jobs."  This  shows  that 
slaves  not  only  worked  the  earth  with  plows 
and  hoes,  but  they  also  became  masters  of 
plantation  technology. 

The  enormous  barn  built  at  Stagville  in  the 
summer  of  1860  symbolizes  life  on  North 
Carolina's  largest  plantations.  Dates  on 
lumber  orders  made  by  the  Camerons  show 
that  work  on  the  barn  depended  on  the 
farming  cycle.  When  slaves  could  be  spared 
from  field  work,  large  crews  cut  the  trees, 
hewed  the  timbers,  and  erected  the  135-foot- 
long  framework.  Skilled  slaves  supervised  the 
labor.  The  barn  was  completed  in  September, 
1860.  Paul  Cameron  called  it  "the  'best  stables' 
ever  built  in  Orange"  County. 

Skillfully  yet  quickly  constructed,  the 
Stagville  barn  reveals  the  importance  of 
accomplished  slave  crews  to  the  plantation 
economy.  It  also  is  a  dramatic  landmark  to  the 
end  of  an  era.  The  Civil  War  opened  within 
months  of  its  construction  and  Paul  Cam- 
eron's world  of  plantations  "all  went  down  in 
the  night."  s  \ 


Barn  at  Paul  Cameron's  Stagville  planta- 
tion, built  by  his  slaves  in  1860,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  Civil  War.  To  appreciate 
the  size  of  the  barn  note  the  man  standing 
beside  it  on  the  left. 
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The  Farmers7  Revolt 

by  James  Hunt* 


One  hundred  years  ago  most  North 
Carolinians — over  90  percent — lived  and 
worked  on  farms.  Even  the  state's  largest 
cities  reflected  country  life,  with  chickens  and 
hogs  roaming  the  unpaved  streets.  Life  on 
these  farms  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  had 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Some  men  and 
women  enjoyed  working  outdoors  on  their 
small,  independent  farms.  Yet  farmers  across 
America  had  been  hurt  by  a  major  agricultural 
depression.  This  made  it  difficult  to  earn  a 
living  by  farming.  Tar  Heel  farmers  needed 
help  out  of  their  financial  troubles.  Many 


The  storekeeper  could  be  the  farmer's  best  friend 
or  worst  enemy.  A  farmer  could  always  get  credit 
from  the  merchant,  but  could  he  pay  his  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year?  This  is  the  Yates  and  Thomas 
store  in  Chatham  County,  c.  1898,  which  is  still 
standing.  Courtesy  N.C.  Collection,  UNC  Library, 
Chapel  Hill. 


turned  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance  for  this  help. 

Richard  Thompson  was  a  Johnston  County 
farmer  during  this  time.  He  ran  his  farm  well 
but  problems  occurred.  He  hoped  that  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  would  succeed  in  solving  his 
and  his  neighbors'  troubles. 

Richard  lived  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children  on  a  small  farm  near  Pine  Level.  Like 
most  of  his  neighbors,  Thompson  grew  corn, 
cotton,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes.  He  also 
owned  a  few  hogs,  chickens,  cows,  and  a 
horse.  All  the  money  the  Thompson  farm 
earned  was  spent  taking  care  of  the  livestock 
and  crops.  Because  Richard  Thompson  had  so 
little  cash,  he  never  opened  a  bank  account.  In 
order  to  buy  basic  supplies  the  family  needed, 


Thompson  made  credit  arrangements  with 
the  Pine  Level  store  owner  each  spring.  The 
merchant  promised  to  provide  Thompson 
with  farm  and  home  supplies  until  his  crops 
came  in.  Thompson  promised  the  merchant 
that  he  would  pay  him  back  with  a  portion  of 
his  fall  crop. 

During  the  1880s  Thompson  and  other 
North  Carolina  farmers  began  to  realize  the 
dangers  associated  with  borrowing  from  local 
merchants.  Merchants  charged  high  interest 
rates  on  the  loans  they  gave  farmers.  This 
especially  angered  farmers  after  crop  prices 
began  to  decline.  Farmers  knew  that  the 
interest  charges  coupled  with  the  low  prices 
for  cotton  might  put  them  out  of  business. 


*Law  student,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.  candidate,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 


Many  farmers  lost  their  land  when  they  failed 
to  repay  the  merchant  in  the  fall  because  of 
bad  prices.  Even  if  a  farmer  managed  to  keep 
his  land  and  pay  the  merchant,  he  often  had  so 
little  money  left  that  he  and  his  family  became 
poor.  If  he  borrowed  from  the  merchant  again, 
he  repeated  the  risk  of  losing  his  farm. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  wanted  to 
defeat  the  system  of  merchant  credit.  For  this 
reason  they  welcomed  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union  when  it  came 
to  North  Carolina  in  1887.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  offered  North  Carolinians  the  chance 
to  work  for  these  changes. 

Alliance  meetings  were  held  in  schools, 
churches,  and  homes  across  the  state.  Mem- 
bership grew  rapidly.  By  1891  over  100,000 
North  Carolinians  belonged  to  the  Alliance. 
Richard  Thompson  joined  the  Fork  Creek 
Alliance  of  Johnston  County,  along  with  many 
of  his  neighbors.  These  people  worked  hard  to 
solve  farm  problems,  and  they  proposed  many 
specific  remedies.  For  example  the  Alliance 
established  the  Farmers'  State  Alliance 
Business  Agency.  The  agency  sold  farm 
supplies  directly  to  Alliance  members.  This 
allowed  farmers  to  avoid  the  higher  prices 
charged  by  local  merchants. 

Yet  the  merchant  credit  system  and  low 
crop  prices  proved  difficult  to  overcome. 
Urban  leaders  in  the  state  distrusted  the 
Alliance.  The  Alliance  never  had  the  money  to 
finance  crops  like  the  local  merchant.  Farmers 
still  had  to  rely  on  storekeepers  for  credit.  The 


Alliance  plan  to  improve  farm  credit  with  the 
help  of  the  federal  government  also  failed.  The 
plan  required  the  federal  government  to  issue 
loans  to  farmers  for  crops  stored  in  govern- 
ment warehouses.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
president  favored  the  idea,  however. 

Although  Alliance  members  believed  that 
the  government  had  a  duty  to  help  farmers, 
they  disagreed  about  the  best  way  to  achieve 
these  reforms.  Some  preferred  to  work 
through  the  existing  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can parties.  Others  joined  the  newly  formed 
People's  Party,  a  national  organization  that 
supported  the  Alliance.  Party  disagreements 
helped  destroy  the  Alliance.  It  declined  in 
membership  after  1892. 

The  Alliance  failed  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
agricultural  success  that  its  members  wanted. 
The  defeat  of  the  farmers  was  so  convincing 
that  the  1880s  and  1890s  became  a  turning 
point  for  all  North  Carolinians.  The  demise  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  signaled  the  fading 
power  of  North  Carolina's  agricultural 
society.  Men  like  Richard  Thompson,  who  had 
symbolized  North  Carolina  life  since  colonial 
days,  began  to  lose  their  importance.  Instead 
the  state's  industrial  leaders  strengthened 
their  authority  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  state.  Ironically  the  urban  leaders 
who  had  fought  the  Alliance  before  1900  later 
agreed  with  the  farmers  that  North  Carolina 
needed  a  more  powerful  and  active  govern- 
ment to  promote  economic  growth. 
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These  men,  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Harnett  County,  c.  1900,  and  thousands  of  other  Tar  Heel  farmers 
wanted  more  money  for  their  crops  and  lower  interest  rates  charged  by  the  local  merchants.  Courtesy  N.C. 
Collection,  UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


Landless  Farmers 

The  Tenant  Farm  SysteM 

by  Vernon  Burton* 


Tenants  farmed  land  owned  by  someone 
else.  They  rented  the  land  and  paid  for  it  either 
in  cash  or  in  part  of  their  crops.  Tenantry  did 
not  spring  up  suddenly  after  the  Civil  War  to 
replace  slavery,  as  many  people  believe*^ 
Tenant  farming  in  America  had  roots  deep  in 
the  colonial  period.  Settler/  mdvmg  to 
Virginia  in  the  1600s  were*  permitted  tr©^ 
occupy  farms  as  tenays  iMitil  they  could  '"V 
afford  to  pay  for  the  land. 

Tenantry  spread  throughout  the  South  by 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  A  constant  40 
percent  of  all  white  farmers  in  Durham  and 
Orange  counties  in  this  state  were  tenants 
between  1850  and  1880.  Free  blacks  living  in 
antebellum  North  Carolina  made  very  good 
tenants  as  well.  White  landowners  legally  had 
to  pay  taxes  on  any  free  black  farmers  renting 
their  land.  Despite  this  economic  burden 
many  white  landowners  utilized  free  black 
farmers  because  the  arrangement  benefited 
both.  Free  blacks  achieved  better  economic 
security  and  earned  increased  respect  for 
themselves.  In  a  study  of  free  blacks  in 
antebellum  Virginia,  one  historian  concluded 
that  tenantry  helped  free  blacks  obtain  land  of 
their  own. 

After  the  Civil  War  tenant  farming 
expanded  to  replace  slavery  as  the  pre^mPl 
nant  farm  labor  system  in  the  South.  By  1890 
three  fourths  of  all  laborers  in  the  cotton  fields 
were  tenants.  The  percentage  of  tenants 
operating  farms  in  the  South  increased  from 
36.2  in  1880  to  55.5  in  1930.  By  that  year 
nearly  half  of  all  white  and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  all  black  farm  operators  were 
tenants.  Almost  one  out  of  every  four 
southerners  lived  in  a  tenant  family. 

Although  tenant  farming  occurred  outside 
the  South,  it  was  in  this  region  that  tenantry 
led  to  large-scale  economic  competition 
between  blacks  and  whites.  Racial  tensions 
and  anger  flared.  Just  as  former  slaves  were 
becoming  tenants,  many  yeoman  farmers 
were  losing  their  lands  and  being  forced  into 
tenantry  as  well.  The  status  of  white  tenants 
declined  as  the  number  of  black  tenants 
swelled.  The  tenant  system  after  the  Civil  War 
involved  stark  levels  of  poverty.  In  some  cases 
it  amounted  to  enforced  servitude  because  the 
tenants  were  permanently  in  debt  to  the 
landowners. 


Southern  life  depended  on  agriculture. 
Successful  agriculture  depended  on  land  and  a 
steady  supply  of  labor.  White  landowners 
knew  it  was  critical  that  farm  work  continue 
without  a  break  following  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  big  question  facing  them  was 
how  would  the  emancipated  slaves  be  used  to 
farm  the  land?  Should  former  slaves  be  paid  a 
wage  for  farm  work?  Should  they  be  made  to 


ivery 


? 


work  in  gangs  as  they  had  done  under : 
Would  emancipated  blacks  be  given  land 
carved  out  of  former  plantations  to  farm  as 
their  bw'mfck  \.  „  *  *  • 

Freedmen  [former  slaves]  hoped  to  become 
independent  landowners.  Plantation  owners  *" 
wanted,  in  effect,  to  reenslave  black  workers 
or  find  another  way  to  guarantees  manage- 
able black  and  white  laboring  force.  They 
knew  that  wage  labor  would  give  them  more 
control  over  farm  workers  than  renting  their 
land  to  independent  farmers  would  provide.  *| 
The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  refusal  of 
former  slaves  to  be  worked  *Weari'g  lab! 
however,  forced  them  to  turn  to  tenantry  and 
sharecropping.  White  landowners  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  wages.  All  they  had 
was  land.  They  divided  their  land  and  rented  it 
out  in  small  holdings  to  white  and  bh 
farmers. 

Contracts  were  signed  between  employer 
and  employee.  The  usual  arrangement 
involved  an  exchange  of  part  of  the  crop  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Sometimes  it  was  the 
sharecropper  who  provided  the  landowner  ■- 
with  part  of  the  harvest.  More  often  the 
landowner  gave  the  sharecropper  a  portion  of 
the  crop  as  a  wage.  Other  cgtftract  details 
involved  whether  the  landowner  or  tenant 
provided  the  seed,  fertilizer,  work*  animals^ 
and  plows.  j^P>; 

The  key  issue  decided  by  contracts  was 
control  of  labor.  Who  scheduled  the  worker's 
daily  chores  and  activities,  the  tenant  or  the 
landowner?  A  renting  tenant  had  more 
control  over  his  time  and  activities  than 
someone  working  for  a  wage.  Sharecroppers, x 
unlike  renting  tenants,  had  little  control  over 
what  crops  were  planted  or  how  they  were 
sold. 

Freedmen  wanted  family  farms.  They 
hoped  tenancy  would  eventually  enable  them 
to  acquire  land.  Tenant  farming  was  a  move 


16     'Associate  professor,  Department  of  History,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 


It  took  the  Civil  War  to  free  blacks  from  slavery.  Though  free,  most  remained  on  the  old  plantations  as 
sharecroppers  or  tenant  farmers  and  continued  to  work  much  as  they  did  before  the  war.  Courtesy  N.C. 
Collection,  UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


up  the  economic  and  social  ladder  for  former 
slaves,  and  not  every  black  family  could  obtain 
a  tenant  farm.  After  Reconstruction  the 
blacks  who  did  not  receive  tenant  farms  from 
landowners  had  few  options.  Many  black 
laborers  moved  from  farm  to  farm  seeking 
employment.  This  proved  especially  hard  on 
families.  Tenantry,  on  the  other  hand,  meant 
more  independence.  Tenant  farms  usually 
contained  forty  to  sixty  acres  of  land.  This 
gave  renters  freedom  of  movement  and 
isolation  from  constant  supervision  by  the 
landowners.  This  isolation  also  brought 
problems.  Tenants,  white  and  black,  were 
vulnerable  to  organized  violence  and  the 
political  power  of  the  landowning  class.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  organize  for  protection. 

A  myth  persists  that  sharecropping  and 
tenantry  harmed  families,  especially  Afro- 
American  families.  Southern  tenancy,  how- 
ever, helped  strengthen  the  family.  Farming 
was  a  family  affair.  Families  on  tenant  farms 
worked  together.  Married  men  with  families 
were  more  likely  to  operate  farms  because 
farmers  needed  wives  and  children  to  help. 
Single  women  and  widows,  black  or  white, 
found  it  difficult  to  run  a  farm  without  the 
help  of  a  capable  male.  White  landowners 
often  were  reluctant  to  rent  to  female-headed 
families  because  they  doubted  women  could 
handle  the  work.  Many  women  did  manage 


farms  as  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  however,  if 
it  meant  the  survival  of  their  families  [see  next 
article]. 

New  Deal  legislation  in  the  1930s  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  tenant  system. 
The  federal  government  began  paying  land- 
owners money  to  plant  fewer  crops.  This 
program  encouraged  landowners  to  evict 
southern  tenant  farmers  from  the  land. 
Higher  cotton  prices  by  the  mid  1930s  also 
meant  sharecropping  cost  landowners  money. 
Good  cotton  yields  between  1935  and  1939 


allowed  a  landowner  to  improve  his  returns 
per  acre  by  91  percent  if  he  replaced  tenants 
with  wage  laborers.  The  growth  in  farm 
mechanization  also  made  wage  labor  more 
efficient.  During  World  War  II  tenants  found 


employment  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
northern  industries  that  desperately  needed 
workers.  The  South's  tenant  system  was 
broken,  and  full  mechanization  gradually 
replaced  tobacco  and  cotton  farm  tenants. 


Large  landowners  divided  their  land  and  rented  it  out  to  both  white  and  black  landless  farmers.  Above,  a  farm  woman 
with  her  six  children,  each  a  potential  laborer  to  help  in  the  fields.  Below,  a  tenant  family  in  front  of  its  home  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  c.  1900.  Top  photo  courtesy  N.C.  Collection,  UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 
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Mattock  and  Mule 


by  Lu  Ann  Jones' 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  excerpts  from  an  interview 
with  Virgie  Redmond  of  Statesville  are  taken  from  "An 
Oral  History  of  Southern  Agriculture,"  sponsored  by 
the  National  Museum  of  American  History.  Mrs. 
Redmond  describes  life  as  a  sharecropper  in  Iredell 
County. 

A  "blackberry  rain"  that  promised  to  make 
bushes  bountiful  was  falling  the  May  morning 
that  Virgie  Redmond  and  I  climbed  in  a  pickup 
truck  for  a  tour  of  her  family's  Iredell  County 
farms.  Fog  obscured  views  of  nearby  moun- 
tains, but  the  weather  did  not  dampen 
memories  of  her  mother's  struggles  as  a 
sharecropper  to  bring  up  four  children  during 
the  1930s  depression. 

Mama  just  rented  houses  and  lived  on  rented  land 
and  cleared  new  grounds  and  worked  for  people  to 
raise  us  kids.  It's  a  miracle.  I  don't  see  how  she  ever 
done  it.  Mama  had  to  raise  us  with  a  mattock  [a  dig- 
ging tool]  and  the  mule,  and  we  never  had  a  home 
when  I  growed  up. 

My  daddy  left  us  when  my  baby  brother  was  a  year 
old.  Mama  was  never  mad  at  him.  She  always  loved 
him.  What  happened  was,  he  come  over  here  to  rent  a 
place,  and  the  man  had  some  whiskey.  They  had  this 
liquor  in  the  car,  and  they  caught  my  daddy  and  this 
man.  They  put  'em  on  the  road  [convict  road  labor]  for 
six  months  apiece.  And  a  colored  man  jumped  on  the 
guard  and  beat  him,  and  they  all  run  away.  My  daddy 
knew  if  they  caught  him  back  that  he'd  have  to  serve 
double  time,  and  he  just  left  the  country.  Wasn't  that 


something?  Left  us  little  young'uns.  Left  mama  with  a 
year-old  baby. 

She  was  a  little  bitty  woman.  She  never  seen  a  job 
too  hard  for  her  in  her  life.  Days  like  today,  in  the  win- 
tertime when  it  would  be  cloudy  and  drizzly,  she'd  take 
us  out  and  clear  these  new  grounds.  She  would  take  a 
big  old  tree,  and  she  would  start  down  at  the  ground. 
She'd  follow  that  root  out,  and  she'd  take  her  mattock 
and  dig  that  root  out.  Then  she'd  get  underneath  there 
and  cut  it  off  with  an  axe.  She  had  to  do  that  in  order 
to  get  a  place  to  live.  She  just  had  to  work  hard,  haul 
rock  and  do  anything  [landlords]  told  her. 


Mrs.  Redmond  idled  the  truck  beside  a 
where  she  once  hoed  cotton. 


field 


We  worked  that  cotton  and  this  man  would  haul  it 
off  for  us.  The  man  we  worked  the  cotton  for,  he'd 
take  it  to  the  gin  for  us.  Well,  he  took  the  cotton  to  the 
gin  and  he  wanted  to  get  our  money.  So  he  had  this 
old,  poor  horse,  and  he  knew  we  liked  this  old  horse. 
She  was  always  kind  of  poor  'cause  you  couldn't  fatten 
her.  But  she  was  a  good  horse  to  ride,  and  we  loved  to 
ride  her. 

So  when  he  come  back  that  night  he'd  evidently 
had  him  a  drink.  He  come  in  there  and  he  wanted  to 
sell  us  this  horse,  and  he  wanted  a  whole  lot  of  money 
for  her.  It  was  the  funniest  thing.  He  left  and  we 
thought  he  was  gone!  .  .  .  He  come  back  in  there,  and 
we  got  scared.  You  never  heard  such  cussing  in  your 
life,  'cause  he  wanted  to  sell  us  that  horse  and  get  that 
money.  People'd  do  mama  like  that.  Mama  just  had  to 
take  it  'cause  she  had  to  have  a  place  to  live.  But  we 
didn't  buy  the  horse  'cause  mama  knew  she  had  to 


•Research  assistant,  National  Museum  of  American  History,  Washington,  D.C. 
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keep  that  money  to  get  us  a  pair  of  shoes  apiece  to 
have  to  wear  that  winter. 

My  mama  would  work  half  of  the  night  and  go  help 
neighbors  string  beans  and  anything.  If  people  got  sick, 
they'd  come  to  get  my  mama  to  sit  up  with  them 
because  she  was  so  good  with  sick  people.  She  said  if 
she  got  her  a  little  nap  just  before  day  she'd  be  all 
right;  if  she  slept  a  couple  hours,  she'd  be  all  right. 
She'd  get  up  and  go  work  all  day  the  next  day. 

And  shuck  corn  for  people.  Had  a  great  long  corn 
pile  one  time.  I  can  remember  this  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  She'd  cover  us  up  with  shucks,  and  she 
would  heat  her  a  rock  in  the  fireplace  and  take  it  and 
put  [it]  underneath  her  feet  and  sit  there  and  shuck 
corn  till  midnight.  She  had  to  do  that  'cause  she  lived 
on  these  people's  land  and  if  she  didn't,  they'd  just  run 
her  off  in  the  wintertime.  They  didn't  pay  her  a  dime. 
She  got  part  of  the  corn.  That  was  all  she  got. 

[Mama]  always  had  a  good  garden.  When  we'd  go 
to  the  house  at  dinner,  she'd  say,  "Now  kids,  get  them 
hoes.  We're  gonna  hoe  the  sweet  taters  in  the  garden 
while  we  rest."  That's  how  we  rested.  It's  hard  to 
believe,  ain't  it?  But  we  done  it.  We  done  it. 

When  we  growed  up  we  didn't  get  to  go  to  school 
because  we  lived  on  rented  land.  And  it'd  come  pretty 
days,  the  man'd  tell  mama  he  had  to  keep  us  out  to 
pick  cotton.  So  we  got  behind,  and  I  quit  in  the  seventh 
grade.  And  I  said,  "Well,  if  I  ever  had  any  children  I 
was  gonna  see  that  they  got  an  education  if  I  had  to 
wrap  up  my  feet."  That's  how  much  it  meant  to  me. 

When  Virgie  Redmond  married  fifty  years 
ago,  she  and  her  husband  Mott  rented  land 
until  they  had  a  chance  to  buy  forty-two  acres 
in  the  1940s.  Their  first  year  as  new  land- 
owners was  precarious. 


Mott's  daddy  had  an  old  mule.  And  I  told  him,  "Now,  I 
can  get  that  mule  from  your  daddy,  and  I  can  take  my 
mule  and  I  can  turn  this  field  out  here  with  a  two- 
horse  plow."  He  said,  "Virgie,  you  can't  do  that.  It's  too 
hard  on  you."  I  said,  "I  believe  I  can."  And  mama  said 
she  could  drive  the  team  if  I'd  do  the  plowing. 

I  turned  that  field  and  laid  off  the  rows,  planted 
that  with  the  planter  to  keep  this  farm  because  I  was 
so  proud  of  having  a  home.  Just  so  proud  of  it.  My 
neighbor  came  and  laid  off  about  four  rows  and 
showed  me  how  I  could  lay  'em  off,  and  I  laid  'em  off. 
We  planted  half  of  that  field  in  cotton  and  half  of  it  in 
corn.  We  cut  the  tops.  We  pulled  the  fodder.  We  picked 
the  cotton.  We  done  real  good  out  of  it.  Had  about 
three  bales  of  cotton,  maybe  four.  And  we  had  enough 
out  of  the  cotton  to  buy  the  kids  some  clothes  and  pay 
our  payment.  The  first  thing  we  done  was  to  pay  our 
payment  on  the  place.  We  had  enough  left  out  of  it  to 
buy  us  a  cow.  We  give  fifty  dollars  for  her.  We  sold 
some  milk  that  winter  to  get  us  some  bread  and  stuff. 

The  Redmonds  now  own  about  400  acres 
of  land,  where  they  raise  grain  and  hay  and 
pasture  350  dairy  cows.  Twenty-five  years 
after  his  departure,  Mrs.  Redmond  saw  her 
daddy  once  again.  A  brother  who  was  a  truck 
driver  located  him  in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Redmond's 
mother  lived  with  her  for  several  years  before 
she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  "She  was  so 
happy  because  she  never  had  a  home,  and 
when  she  come  and  lived  with  us  we  had  a 
home."  As  Mrs.  Redmond  surveyed  the  land 
and  took  stock  of  her  accomplishments,  she 
saw  her  mother's  spirit.  "Mama  learned  us  to 
work.  That's  what  she  done.  She  just  worked." 


After  we  moved  here  my  husband  had  to  have  a 
serious  operation,  and  he  wasn't  able  to  work.  He 
couldn't  do  a  thing  for  six  months.  Not  a  thing.  This 
field  right  over  here,  see  this  big  field?  I  knew  that  if 
we  didn't  make  a  payment  on  that,  that  come  fall  of 
the  year — you  know  back  then  times  was  hard — that 
we  would  lose  this  place.  So  we  had  an  old  mule  and 

"The  Redmonds  now  own  about  400  acres  of 
land,  where  they  raise  grain  and  hay  and 
pasture  350  dairy  cows."  Courtesy  National 
Museum  of  American  History,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


"Competitions  were  held  to  see  which  corn  club  members  could  grow  the  most  orthe  biggest  ears  of  corn."  In  1915  Gaston  County 
had  ninety-four  members  in  its  corn  club.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


The  College  for  Rural  Farm  Families 

by  Edgar  J.  Boone* 


The  twentieth  century  ushered  in  a  new 
era  for  the  education  of  North  Carolina's  rural 
and  farm  families.  Educators  and  politicians 
demanded  that  these  families  receive  special 
instruction  outside  of  the  regular  school 
system  to  help  them  earn  better  livings. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  later  State  College  vigorously 
supported  these  demands.  Farmers'  institutes, 
boys'  corn  clubs,  girls'  tomato  and  canning 
clubs,  institutes  for  rural  and  farm  women, 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work, 
and  county  agricultural  fairs  occurred  at  least 
ten  years  before  the  federal  government 
adopted  a  similar  plan. 

Jane  S.  McKimmon  and  I.  O.  Schaub  were 
two  of  the  early  leaders  who  spearheaded 
these  programs.  Farmers'  institutes  led  the 
way  in  providing  information  to  rural  farm 
families.  Extension  agents  taught  eleven 
institutes  in  the  late  1890s.  By  1906  institute 
agents  like  McKimmon  had  increased  that 


number  to  200.  Schaub  became  the  State  Club 
Agent  in  1909  and  organized  the  first  corn 
club.  McKimmon  joined  him  in  club  work  in 
1911.  Club  programs  employed  a  group  of 
traveling  agriculturalists  from  North  Carolina 
State  College  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  visited  every  county  in  the 
state.  Their  travels  provided  plenty  of 
adventure.  Roads  frequently  disappeared  in 
many  of  the  areas  they  had  to  reach.  Even 
when  roads  existed  they  often  became 
impassable  in  bad  weather. 

The  success  of  the  North  Carolina  pro- 
gram provided  the  foundation  for  the  passage 
of  the  1914  Smith-Lever  Act  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  This  legislation  authorized 
and  provided  funds  for  the  Cooperative 
Extension  System  that  is  still  operating  today. 
It  ordered  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  cooperate  together  in  the  extension 
program  by  sharing  the  expenses  and  manage- 
ment of  the  service. 


"Professor,  Department  of  Adult  and  Community  College  Education;  assistant  director,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  North  Carolina  State  University.  21 


The  early  North  Carolina  Extension 
Service  developed  many  plans  to  provide 
useful  information  on  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  the  state's  rural  families. 
Extension  agents  believed  that  they  could 
make  average  people  understand  the  discover- 
ies being  made  in  agricultural  research.  They 
translated  scientific  data  into  everyday 
English  to  help  farm  families  solve  problems  in 
their  daily  lives.  What  was  the  best  way  to 
plant  corn,  wheat,  or  soybeans?  How  could 
farm  women  best  organize  their  time  to  be 
efficient  farm  workers  and  good  mothers? 
How  should  they  make  good  biscuits?  What 
were  the  best  ways  of  preserving  and  canning 
foods?  What  were  the  best  feeds  for  poultry  or 
cattle?  All  these  questions  and  many  more 
were  handled  by  agricultural  extension 
agents. 

Acceptance  of  the  institutes  organized  by 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (NCAES)  grew  slowly.  Many  farm 
men  welcomed  "scientific"  farming  technol- 
ogy, but  others  distrusted  it.  Even  men  who 
accepted  institute  training  for  themselves 
often  kept  their  wives  and  daughters  from 
attending  sessions  developed  for  them. 
Grown  women  were  supposed  to  be  at  home, 
not  in  school.  One  farm  woman  disobeyed  her 
husband's  command  not  to  attend  a  biscuit- 
baking  demonstration  because  it  would  keep 
her  from  her  farm  chores.  She  got  up  extra 
early  and  milked  the  cows,  fed  the  chickens, 
hoed  the  garden,  cooked  the  breakfast,  and 
scrubbed  the  floors  in  time  to  attend  the  early- 
morning  biscuit  school.  She  shyly  told  the 
woman  extension  agent  that  she  would  not 
have  missed  learning  how  to  make  good 
biscuits  for  the  world,  even  if  her  husband  was 
against  the  idea. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  and  home  insti- 
tutes, McKimmon  and  Schaub  organized  boys' 
corn  clubs  and  girl's  tomato  and  canning  clubs 
across  the  state.  Competitions  were  held  to 
see  which  corn  club  members  could  grow  the 
most  or  the  biggest  ears  of  corn.  Girls,  dressed 
in  sanitary  white  uniforms,  learned  how  to 
make  and  serve  balanced  meals  while  they 
earned  money  from  their  canning  projects. 
These  early  extension  education  programs  led 
to  the  establishment  of  home  demonstration 
clubs,  4-H  clubs,  demonstration  farms,  and 
organized  community  groups. 

McKimmon  and  North  Carolina  State 
College  were  pioneers  in  building  a  model 
extension  service  for  farm  women.  She 
recorded  much  of  this  story  in  her  book  When 
We're  Green  We  Grow,  published  in  1945.  Her 
work  has  remained  a  significant  part  of  the 
NCAES. 


The  "college  for  farm  women,"  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extul 
McKimmon.  Her  goal  was  to  bring  useful  information  on  agriculture  an  h 

families.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


Farmers  came  from  miles  around  to  attend  a  Farm  Demonstration  Day  c  J 
courthouse  square  in  Monroe,  Union  County,  c.  1910. 


These  members  of  the  Gaston  County  Farm  Life  Sch< 
their  talents  to  the  county  fair  in  1916,  where  they 
money  for  future  projects.  Courtesy  N.C.  Collectio 
Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


fi  Service,  was  started  by  Jane  S. 
I  e  economics  to  the  state's  farming 


Girls  dressed  in  sanitary  white  uniforms 
earned  how  to  can  food  and  prepare 
balanced  meals.  These  two  girls  were 
giving  a  home  demonstration  in  1917. 
Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 
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Today  the  NCAES  has  professional  exten- 
sionists  [county  agents]  in  each  of  the  state's 
100  counties  and  the  Cherokee  Reservation.  It 
maintains  a  staff  of  administrators  and 
program  specialists  on  the  campuses  of  NCSU 
and  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University  and 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  four  major  programs  of  the  NCAES 
are  agriculture  and  natural  resources,  home 
economics  and  family  living,  4-H  and  youth 
development,  and  community  and  rural 
development.  During  1986  more  than  three 
million  North  Carolinians  participated  in 
extension  education  programs  across  the 
state. 

Early  North  Carolina  leaders  like  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
extension  education  in  North  Carolina.  In 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  field  of  extension  education,  North 
Carolina  State  University  named  its  center  for 
extension  and  continuing  education  the  Jane 
S.  McKimmon  Center.  It  stands  as  a  solid 
monument  to  one  woman's  ideas  and  dedi- 
cated career  in  the  establishment  of  a  "college 
for  farm  women."  s~ 
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"We  Have  Got  to  Do  Our  Best" 

North  Carolina  4-H  in  Action 

by  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.* 


In  the  spring  of  1909  President  D.  H.  Hill  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  and  G.  H.  Powell 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture declared  war.  They  agreed  to  attack  rural 
poverty  and  ignorance  by  training  boys  and 
girls  to  be  better  farmers  and  homemakers 
than  their  parents. 

To  do  this  a  group  of  extension  agents, 
headed  by  I.  O.  Schaub,  was  given  money  and 
authority  to  enlist  North  Carolina's  rural  boys 
and  girls  in  "club  work"  at  country  schools 
across  the  state.  Schaub  organized  the  state's 
first  corn  club  in  1909  for  about  a  dozen 
Hertford  County  farm  boys.  North  Carolina 
was  the  first  state  to  make  youth  club  work  an 
official  program.  Schaub  initially  had  trouble 
getting  parents  to  allow  their  daughters  to 
attend  club  meetings,  however,  because  they 
did  not  approve  of  male  extension  agents 
teaching  girls.  To  overcome  this  problem 
Schaub  hired  Jane  S.  McKimmon  in  1911  to 
form  tomato  clubs,  also  called  canning  clubs, 
for  rural  girls.  Guilford  County's  members  led 
the  way.  Schoolchildren  grew  to  enjoy  the 
different  club  work.  America's  entry  into 
World  War  I  in  1917  added  patriotic  appeal  to 
club  work  as  well. 

Could  you  build  a  box  strong  enough  to  hold  a  hog?  These  Lincoln  County  pig  club  members  in  1919  not  only 
raised  hogs,  they  also  made  the  shipping  crates  to  haul  their  pigs  to  market.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 

^  c- 


Durham,  NC 
April  14,  1917 

Dear  State  Club  Agent: 

1  am  not  fickle-minded,  and  1  don't  want  to  cause 
confusion  in  our  club  work.  1  am  thinking  of  planting 
corn  on  my  three  acres  and  in  the  fall  sew  it  in  wheat. 
Our  country  is  calling  for  bread,  and  1  think  it  is  the 
club  members'  duty  to  make  all  they  can  on  their  club 
acres.  1  will  tell  you  the  responsibility  that  is  resting 
on  my  shoulders,  and  you  will  know  how  to  advise  me. 
My  father  is  almost  an  invalid.  1  am  the  oldest  of 
seven  children,  and  I  have  got  to  make  a  living  for 
them.  The  farm  is  ours,  and  1  think  the  ones  who  own 
the  land  are  the  ones  to  try  the  hardest  to  make  bread. 

Please  give  me  your  ideas  about  it.  This  is  some- 
thing that  has  never  come  before,  and  we  have  got  to 
do  our  best. 

Yours  truly, 
G.  R.  Brown 


"Associate  professor,  Department  of  English;  co-director,  Humanities  Extension  Program,  North  Carolina  State  University. 


Members  of  the  4-H  are  always  encouraged  to 
improve  their  efforts  in  agriculture.  Every 
agricultural  success  benefits  all  North  Carolina 
farmers,  and  possibly  farmers  around  the 
world.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


The  various  pig,  grain,  sewing,  poultry, 
canning,  and  calf  clubs  started  in  1909  were 
organized  into  4-H  clubs  on  January  1,  1926, 
when  Schaub  became  dean  and  director  of 
State  College's  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice. He  picked  L.  R.  Harrill  as  the  first  director 
of  the  4-H  program.  Harrill  had  been  a  club 
boy  himself  and  had  served  as  Buncombe 
County's  club  agent  after  he  graduated  from 
State  College. 

From  an  office  at  North  Carolina  A&T 
College  in  Greensboro,  John  D.  Wray  began 
forming  similar  clubs  in  1915  for  black  girls 
and  boys  in  piedmont  and  eastern  counties.  He 
wanted  the  children  of  rural  black  farmers  to 
receive  the  excellent  training  provided  to 
white  club  members.  Eventually  this  job  was 
taken  over  by  R.  E.  Jones. 

Schaub  and  McKimmon  worked  closely 
with  the  4-H  movement  as  it  gradually  spread 
into  all  100  North  Carolina  counties  between 
1926  and  1939.  Thousands  of  club  members 


learned  new  farm  and  home  skills  that  they 
taught  to  their  parents  and  neighbors. 

The  rural  work  that  4-H  pioneered  still 
continues,  but  4-H  clubs  now  flourish  in  cities 
and  towns,  too.  The  programs  are  not  all  work 
and  no  play  either.  Active  summer  camping 
programs  have  developed  since  the  first  club 
camp  was  held  in  Warren  County  in  July, 
1919.  Annual  statewide  meetings  add  further 
excitement  to  4-H  activities.  At  first  these 
meetings  were  called  Short  Courses.  Now 
they  are  called  the  State  4-H  Congress.  Club 
members  gather  at  this  Raleigh  meeting  each 
July  for  recreation  and  recognition.  Competi- 
tions are  held.  Health  and  leadership  activities 
occur  along  with  fashion  or  talent  shows. 
Some  project  winners  earn  trips  to  regional  or 
national  events  in  Washington  or  Chicago 
each  year.  Education  scholarships  also  go  to 
the  blue-ribbon  winners. 

At  the  1986  National  4-H  Congress  held  in 
Chicago,  North  Carolina's  delegation  won 
sixteen  national  honors.  No  other  state 
delegation  had  achieved  this  distinction. 
Katherine  Meadows  of  Davie  County  also 
won  a  coveted  Presidential  Award.  Today's 
members  still  want  to  do  their  best,  just  like 
G.  R.  Brown  did  in  1917. 

Changing  times,  excellent  leadership,  and 
generous  donors  have  always  mobilized  this 
state's  4-H  girls  and  boys.  It  happened  in 
World  War  I.  During  the  Great  Depression 
4-H  work  covered  the  entire  state.  They  formed 
an  Honor  Club  of  lifetime  members,  added 


Special  contests  are  held  by  the  4-H  and  awards  are 
given  for  outstanding  accomplishments  in  agriculture. 
These  two  members  were  winners  of  a  watermelon 
growing  contest.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 
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better  camps  and  new  projects  with  awards, 
and  placed  special  emphasis  on  conservation  as 
well  as  effective  marketing  of  club  commodi- 
ties. Special  worship  services  and  radio 
programs  also  date  from  that  challenging  club 
era. 

World  War  II  brought  4-H'ers  to  attention 
through  "Feed  a  Fighter"  campaigns.  The 
young  Tar  Heel  force  earned  the  right  to 
christen  two  battleships  besides  raising 
enough  money  to  buy  an  army  ambulance  for 
war  service.  These  same  members  turned  in 
the  best  project  records  the  4-H  offices  in 
Raleigh  and  Greensboro  had  ever  seen.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  1950s  saw  this  state's 
club  enrollment  leading  the  nation.  Currently 
there  are  104,000  4-H  members  in  the  state. 

The  4-H  program  has  gone  through  many 
changes,  but  some  things  remain  the  same. 
While  club  uniforms  are  gone,  4-H  colors  are 
still  green  and  white.  The  four-leaf  clover 


adopted  in  1912  as  the  club  trademark  of 
quality  remains  the  4-H  symbol.  "Learning  by 
Doing"  continues  as  the  club  slogan.  Today's 
motto  "To  Make  the  Best  Better"  also 
challenged  early  members.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  change  is  reflected  in  the  new  wording 
added  to  the  end  of  the  4-H  pledge  in  1973: 

I  pledge: 

My  Head  to  clearer  thinking, 
My  Heart  to  greater  loyalty, 
My  Hands  to  larger  service,  and 
My  Health  to  better  living. 

For  my  Club,  my  Community,  my  Country,  and  my 
World. 

The  three  new  words  reflect  contemporary 
4-H'ers'  increasing  awareness  of  global 
society — not  just  their  North  Carolina  farms, 
homes,  and  families.  — 


The  4-H  challenge,  "Learning  by  doing  to  make  the  best  better,"  prepares  club  members  for  productive  lives  in  the 
future.  They  are  taught  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  and  their  communities.  Courtesy 

University  Archives,  NCSU. 
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There  is  a  tradition  of  agricultural  research  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


North  Carolina  State  University  opened  its 
doors  in  October,  1889.  Ever  since  that  date 
the  university  has  aided  Tar  Heel  farmers 
through  teaching,  research,  and  extension 
work.  The  fact  that  the  institution  opened  at 
all  was  because  some  people  believed  Ameri- 
can colleges  should  do  more  to  train  farmers 
and  mechanics  [working  men]. 

Government  reforms  in  the  nineteenth 
century  finally  allowed  all  adult  males  to  vote. 
Changes  also  occurred  in  technology  that 
encouraged  economic  expansion.  American 
businesses  began  to  benefit  from  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution.  American  farmers  and 
mechanics,  however,  still  received  training 
through  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  system. 
They  did  not  attend  college.  American  colleges 
stressed  a  classical  education  that  trained  men 
to  become  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  and 
politicians. 

Many  Americans  questioned  why  the 
nation's  colleges  excluded  so  many  people. 


They  urged  colleges  to  expand  their  studies 
and  offer  scientific  and  technical  training  to 
farmers  and  mechanics. 

The  United  States  government  solved  the 
problem  in  1862  with  the  Morrill  Act.  This  act 
created  the  land-grant  college  system.  It  made 
college  education  available  to  many  more 
Americans.  The  federal  government  provided 
each  state  with  money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
federal  lands.  This  money  was  used  either  to 
establish  new  colleges  to  teach  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  or  to  fund  these  studies  at 
preexisting  colleges.  Students  at  land-grant 
colleges  also  were  to  receive  liberal 
educations. 

Northern  states  immediately  benefited 
from  the  Morrill  Act.  North  Carolina  and  the 
other  southern  states  that  joined  the  Confed- 
eracy had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
to  receive  any  funds.  In  1866  North  Carolina 
received  its  allotment  of  the  Morrill  fund, 
called  land  scrip. 


*Author,  North  Carolina  State  University:  A  Narrative  History,  1987. 
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Above,  priming  tobacco  the  old  way,  using  a  mule-drawn 
slide  and  working  for  hours  bent  over  in  the  hot  sun.  The 
mechanical  tobacco  harvester  (right),  invented  in  1954  by 
agricultural  engineers  at  NCSU,  has  eliminated  the  need  for 
mules  and  most  field  workers.  Courtesy  National  Archives  and 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Right,  stringing  tobacco  by  hand  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
for  most  farmers.  Below,  metal  bulk  barns  have  replaced 
the  old  log  barns  for  curing  tobacco,  reducing  the  number 
of  workers  needed  and  saving  tobacco  farmers  many  hours 
of  labor.  Bottom  photo  courtesy  University  Archives, 
NCSU. 


The  North  Carolina  legislature  decided  to 
give  the  land  scrip  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  founded  in  1793. 
University  authorities  did  little  to  provide 
agricultural  or  technical  education  with  the 
money  because  they  believed  that  technical 
training  had  no  place  in  the  university. 

Meanwhile  the  North  Carolina  Farmers' 
Alliance,  led  by  Colonel  Leonidas  L.  Polk, 
fought  for  a  "People's  College."  Alliance 
membership  was  composed  of  reform-minded 
farmers  who  wanted  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic and  educational  opportunities.  The 
Alliance  worked  with  another  group  of 
Raleigh-based  reformers  who  backed  indus- 
trial education.  This  group  called  itself  the 
Watauga  Club.  The  members  were  educators, 
businessmen,  and  public-spirited  individuals. 
Together  these  two  groups  convinced  the 
1887  General  Assembly  to  establish  the  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  today's  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Since  its  establishment  NCSU  has  success- 
fully promoted  agricultural  progress  in  North 
Carolina.  At  first  the  college  concentrated  on 
long  hours  of  field  work.  By  the  early 
twentieth  century  students  instead  took  more 
scientific  and  technical  subjects.  After  100 
years  of  evolution,  NCSU  now  graduates  not 
only  scientific  farmers  but  also  agricultural 
scientists  and  veterinarians.  At  the  same  time 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  established  in  1914,  has  spread  the 
latest  in  scientific  and  technical  information  to 
many  Tar  Heel  farmers  throughout  the  state. 

North  Carolina  founded  a  second  land- 
grant  college  in  1891.  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  State  University  [A&T], 
located  in  Greensboro,  was  established  to 
provide  agricultural  and  technical  education  to 
black  North  Carolinians.  Federal  legislation 
passed  in  1890  ordered  all  states  to  provide 
blacks  with  technical  educations.  If  the  states 
did  not  do  this  they  would  not  receive  any 
more  federal  money.  A&T  was  created  to 
meet  this  requirement  because  only  white 
students  were  allowed  to  attend  NCSU.  A&T 
remained  the  only  land-grant  college  open  to 
blacks  in  the  state  until  1953,  when  NCSU 
desegregated.  A&T  has  also  desegregated. 

One  of  NCSU's  greatest  contributions  to 
the  Tar  Heel  state  has  been  its  achievements 
in  agricultural  research.  Federal  and  state 
funds  have  allowed  NCSU  scientists  to  stride 
forward  in  agricultural  improvements.  Devel- 
opments in  pest  management,  genetics, 
disease  control,  and  agricultural  engineering 
have  helped  North  Carolina  become  a  leading 
producer  of  chickens,  turkeys,  cucumbers, 
swine,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  soybeans. 


Agricultural  engineers  at  NCSU  perfected 
the  mechanical  tobacco  harvester  in  1954. 
This  invention  and  bulk-curing  techniques 
introduced  during  the  early  1960s  have 
enabled  tobacco  farmers  to  save  many  hours 
of  labor  formerly  spent  in  tobacco  harvesting. 
During  the  1950s  NCSU  researchers  per- 
fected bulk-curing  techniques  for  peanuts. 
Peanut-harvesting  methods  introduced  dur- 
ing the  mid  1960s  helped  reduce  labor  needs  as 
much  as  80  percent.  Harvest  aids  for  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  and  peppers 
also  appeared  during  this  period.  In  1974 
NCSU  scientists  developed  a  better  brining 
process  for  pickles.  This  invention  and  the 
mechanical  cucumber  harvester  introduced  in 
1980  helped  make  North  Carolina  a  leading 
pickle  producer.  Mechanical  tree  planters 
marketed  during  the  early  1980s  aided  the 
state's  booming  Christmas  tree  industry. 
Biotechnology,  one  of  the  university's  most 
recent  research  programs,  uses  high-tech, 
microscopic  equipment  to  manipulate  genes 
for  better  breeds  in  plants  and  animals. 
University  personnel  have  also  played  key 
roles  in  rural  electrification  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  computer  in  farm  management. 

Colonel  Polk's  "People's  College"  is  now 
the  largest  campus  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  system.  Its  scientists,  employing  the 
latest  techniques  in  science  and  technology, 
continue  their  quest  to  improve  Tar  Heel 


In  1980  NCSU  engineers  invented  this  mechanical  cucumber 
harvester.  With  this  invention  North  Carolina  could  become  the 
nation's  leading  pickle  producer.  Courtesy  University  Archives, 
NCSU. 
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The  Burden  of  Mechanization 


by  Pete  Daniel" 


The  American  South  usually  conjures  up 
images  of  cotton,  sharecroppers,  and  other 
rural  workers  chained  to  debt  and  hard  work. 
Southern  agriculture  offered  much  more 
diversity  than  this.  In  the  prairies  of  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  Arkansas,  for  example,  rice 
emerged  as  a  highly  mechanized  and  dominant 
crop.  In  the  southern  part  of  Georgia,  the 
wiregrass  area,  herders  raised  cattle,  hogs, 
and  later  naval  stores,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Farmers  in  the  southern  mountains  had  small 
farms  and  raised  hogs,  chickens,  apples,  and 
other  products  for  the  market.  Cotton 
cultivation  was  only  one  aspect  of  rural  life  in 
the  South. 

A  century  ago  the  popularity  of  the 
cigarette,  encouraged  by  the  Dukes  of 
Durham,  offered  Tar  Heel  farmers  an  enticing 
new  crop.  Of  course  tobacco  had  been  grown 
since  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  but 
cigarettes  called  for  a  special  leaf.  The 
cultivation  of  bright  [flue-cured]  tobacco 
traveled  rapidly  from  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  border  as  residents  moved  south  and 
spread  the  secrets  of  cultivation.  By  the  1920s 
the  flue-cured  empire  stretched  to  Florida  and 
Alabama.  The  booming  cigarette  business 
consumed  all  that  growers  could  raise. 


Until  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  took  very 
little  in  the  way  of  implements  and  stock  to 
raise  tobacco — several  mules  and  plows, 
tobacco  slides,  wood,  barns,  stringing  horses, 
sticks,  a  pack  house,  and  a  grading  bench.  The 
work,  however,  was  exhausting.  It  involved 
the  whole  family  and  often  the  neighborhood. 

Farmers  cut  wood  [for  curing  fires]  in  the 
winter,  set  out  plant  beds  in  January,  plowed 
the  fields  in  March  and  April,  and  transplanted 
the  young  seedlings  in  May.  There  was  more 
plowing  and  chopping,  then  topping,  sucker- 
ing,  and  picking  off  hornworms.  Women  and 
children  joined  the  men  in  these  tasks. 

When  the  lower  tobacco  leaves  ripened,  a 
six-week  cycle  of  "barning"  began.  Men 
primed  off  the  ripe  leaves.  Young  boys  drove 
the  mules.  Women,  children,  and  old  folks 
handed  and  strung  the  tobacco,  and  it  had  to 
be  tended  at  all  times  or  it  could  be  ruined. 
Once  cured,  it  was  packed  away.  During  the 
autumn,  when  the  cotton  crop  allowed, 
grading  began  and  lasted  till  Christmas.  Each 
leaf  was  appraised.  As  many  as  six  grades  were 
separated  and  tied  into  "hands."  Finally 
farmers  hauled  the  tobacco  to  a  warehouse, 
where  it  was  auctioned  off  to  a  tobacco 
manufacturing  company.  It  took  370  hours  of 


Selecting  tobacco  seedlings  was  a  family  outing  for  these  Wilson, 
North  Carolina,  farmers  in  1940.  Courtesy  National  Archives. 


I  Transplanting  tobacco  seedlings  by  hand.  Courtesy  N.C.  Collection, 
"   UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


'Curator,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  National  Museum  of  American  History,  Washington,  D.C. 


Priming  tobacco.  Notice  the  mule  with  its  slide  standing  with  the 
workers.  Courtesy  N.C.  Collection,  UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


People  fondly  remember  the  sense  of  community  and  goodwill  that 
surrounded  barning  days.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


Preparing  tobacco  for  curing  was  a  major  task,  so 
families  often  joined  together  to  help  each  other. 
This  photo  was  made  in  Nash  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  1926. 


Atthe  tobacco  auction  a  family  farmerfinds  out  just  how  much  all  his  hard  work  is 
worth.  Will  he  earn  enough  money  to  pay  his  bills  so  he  can  farm  again  next  year? 
Courtesy  Library  of  Congress. 
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Expensive  machinery  has  replaced  most  farm  workers  today.  Can  you  find  the  man  working  this  machine  to  top  tobacco?  Courtesy 
University  Archives,  NCSU. 


work  to  raise  one  acre  of  tobacco.  Today,  using 
a  tobacco  harvester  and  bulk  curer,  it  takes 
only  58  hours  per  acre  to  market  the  crop. 

Obviously  mechanization  has  eased  the 
burden  of  barning  tobacco.  Yet  when  people 
discuss  the  new  ways  there  is  often  a  feeling  of 
ambivalence  or  uncertainty  in  their  voices. 
People  who  worked  in  the  old  tobacco  culture 
fondly  remember  their  friends,  large  dinners, 
mules'  names,  and  the  sense  of  community 


and  goodwill  that  surrounded  barning  days. 
Now  there  are  fewer  farmers.  Fewer  farmers 
has  accelerated  the  decline  of  farm  communi- 
ties with  their  churches,  schools,  and  stores. 
Mechanization  is  seen  as  a  mixed  blessing. 

Government  programs  have  also  shaped 
agriculture.  Acreage  control,  leasing  allot- 
ments, ungraded  bulk  sales,  and  government 
support  programs  have  altered  farming.  Some 
farmers  adjust  to  the  new  ways.  Yet  many  go 
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out  of  business.  They  cannot  compete  in  the 
new  and  expensive  world  of  modern 
agriculture. 

Statistics  dramatize  how  much  the  farm 
population  has  decreased.  In  1929,  before 
there  were  government  programs  or  mecha- 
nization, 117,000  tobacco  farmers  lived  in  the 
Tar  Heel  state.  By  1945  there  were  150,000. 
As  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture drastically  cut  acreage  in  the  early  1950s, 
farmers  were  forced  out  of  production.  By  the 
1960s  mechanization  displaced  even  more. 
Today  only  45,000  tobacco  farmers  remain. 
Cotton  farmers  suffered  the  same  fate.  In 
1929  there  were  152,000  cotton  farmers.  By 
1985  only  about  3,000  were  left.  What  was 
true  for  tobacco  and  cotton  was  true  for  other 
crops.  In  1945  the  Tar  Heel  state  had  187,000 
farms.  This  year  the  count  is  72,000  and 
falling.  Today  farmers  make  up  only  3  percent 
of  the  country's  population. 

In  many  ways  the  skills  and  knowledge 
required  to  be  a  good  farmer  have  been 
replaced  by  expensive  machines  and  chemi- 
cals. Huge  tractors  till  the  land,  chemicals  do 
the  weeding  and  kill  the  insects,  and  combines 
harvest  the  crops.  Whether  a  farmer  raises 
tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  soybeans,  or  peanuts, 
the  machines  and  chemicals  dominate  produc- 
tion. Farmers  have  become  businessmen. 
Many  are  more  interested  in  fighting  nature 
than  in  moving  in  harmony  with  natural 
cycles.  The  next  wave  of  technology,  called 
genetic  engineering,  poses  tough  questions 
for  farmers.  It  promises  to  increase  productiv- 
ity, but  there  is  already  a  surplus  of  most 
commodities.  It  will  also  raise  the  cost  of 
farming.  This  will  lead  to  another  reduction  in 
the  number  of  farmers,  because  many  will  be 
unable  to  pay  the  price. 

The  most  important  issue  raised  by 
mechanization  is  the  cost  to  humans.  Many  of 
the  thousands  of  farmers  who  left  rural  North 
Carolina  moved  because  they  had  no  choice. 
Machines  replaced  them.  Many  of  these  farm 
people  lacked  the  skills  to  compete  for 
industrial  jobs.  It  was  assumed  that  they 
would  find  work,  and  many  did.  But  there  was 
little  effort  to  retrain  farm  families  for  urban 
life.  Some  became  victims  of  mechanization. 

Was  it  inevitable  that  machines  and 
chemicals  would  come  to  dominate  farming? 
Were  there  other  choices  that  would  have 
allowed  farmers  to  remain  on  the  land?  Why 
have  black  farmers  practically  disappeared 
from  rural  America?  Is  it  imperative  to  use 
machines  and  chemicals  to  prosper?  Some 
farmers  have  refused  to  buy  expensive 
equipment.  They  rely  instead  on  smaller 
machines  carefully  selected  and  maintained. 


Other  farmers  refuse  to  use  chemicals  and 
allow  the  balance  of  nature  to  control  insects 
and  grass.  Usually  these  organic  farmers  have 
been  called  eccentric.  Yet  more  and  more 
farmers  are  listening  to  their  advice.  Using 
nature  rather  than  chemicals  makes  the  cost 
of  production  much  less. 

Perhaps  the  Amish  are  the  most  visible 
"backward"  farmers.  Most  Americans  are 
familiar  with  the  Pennsylvania  Amish,  the 
plain  people  who  were  religious  refugees  from 
Europe.  Amish  farmers  use  some  machines, 
like  gasoline-powered  hay  balers  pulled  by 
horses  or  mules,  but  they  carefully  evaluate 
implements.  When  younger  Amish  farmers 
insisted  on  using  tractors,  the  elders  agreed  to 
a  demonstration.  Their  judgment?  "They 
don't  make  manure."  Tractors  were  not  part 
of  the  natural  cycle. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture insists  that  farmers  cannot  succeed 
without  machines  and  chemicals.  But  many 
farmers  have  failed  with  them.  Farmers  need 
to  look  closely  at  both  the  benefits  and  dangers 
of  mechanized  farming.  It  has  allowed  farmers 
to  expand  acreage,  ease  the  workload,  and 
increase  production,  but  it  also  has  increased 
the  danger  that  farmers  can  be  financially 
ruined  by  these  expensive  items. 

The  family  farm  is  endangered.  The 
farmers  who  remain  desperately  want  to  hold 
on  to  their  land.  They  recognize  that  with 
larger  corporate  farms,  rural  America  will 
have  fewer  farmers,  communities,  and  towns. 
Like  many  items  that  are  advertised  as 
progress,  farm  machines,  chemicals,  and 
genetic  engineering  have  both  the  power  to 
help  and  to  harm.  Mechanization  first  put 
sharecroppers  out  of  work.  Next  small-farm 
owners  failed.  Today  farmers  who  own 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  are 
going  bankrupt.  Where  will  it  stop?  Who  will 
survive?  These  are  the  most  important 
questions  facing  Tar  Heel  farmers  today. 


"When  You're  a  Farmer  You 
Just  Have  to  Work" 

by  Carolyn  H.  Carter* 

George  Carter  today,  a  farmer  all  of  his  life. 
Courtesy  author. 

Editor's  Note:  George  Rosser  Carter  grew  up  on  a  Caswell  County  farm  that  has  been  in  his  family  for  several  generations. 
His  daughter,  Carolyn  Howard  Carter,  interviewed  him  to  learn  how  farming  operations  have  changed  during  his 
lifetime. 

This  is  Sunday,  September  6,  1987,  in  Gatewood,  North  Carolina.  Daddy,  would  you  identify 
yourself? 

George  R.  Carter,  Providence,  North  Carolina,  Caswell  County.  I've  lived  in  this  place  for  all  my 
life.  The  farm  starts  within  about  200  feet  of  the  Virginia  state  line  and  is  part  of  the  original  estate 
of  my  great-grandmother.  My  great-grandfather  was  Stewart  Carter,  and  his  wife  was  Pencelli 
Voss  Carter.  Stewart  died  in  Alabama  of  yellow  fever.  But  Pencelli  Voss  Carter  came  back  here  and 
raised  her  family  on  this  farm.  It  has  been  farmed  by  my  grandfather,  my  father,  and  myself  and 
used  for  general  farming  over  a  period  of  years.  Tobacco,  grain,  wheat,  pasture,  and  so  forth,  and 
it's  been  kept  in  real  good  culture  condition  over  all  these  years.  The  farm  now,  as  it  concerns  me,  is 
about  150  to  200  acres.  At  one  time  it  was,  before  any  was  cut  off  for  heirs,  around  700  acres.  I  took 
over  the  farm  operations  when  I  was  about  twenty-one. 

When  were  you  born? 

Born  1910,  September  7.  My  father  was  Edward  Willis  Carter,  son  of  Iverson  Brooks  Carter. 
My  mother  was  Fannie  Miller  Rosser  Carter,  the  daughter  of  George  Gilbert  Rosser  and  Elizabeth 
Deborah  Miller  Rosser  from  Virginia. 


There  were  no  tractors  when  George  Carter  first  began  farming;  plowing  and  cultivating  a  field  had  to 
be  done  by  mule  or  horse  power.  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 

'Assistant  City  Manager,  Raleigh. 


Tell  me  about  your  earliest  memories  about  how  the  farm  worked  when  you  were  a  little  fellow. 

Well  I  tell  you,  when  I  begun  to  notice  anything  and  run  around  on  the  farm  and  help  work  on 
the  farm,  we  used  all  mule-  and  horse-power.  No  tractors  anywhere  then.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  by  hand  instead  of  having  machinery  to  do  it.  And  it  was  quite  a  hard  job  to  tend  to  a  big  crop: 
tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  stuff.  We  used  to  cut  wheat  with  a  cradle. 

Describe  that. 

It  was  like  a  mowing  blade.  A  cradle  you  just  swing  it  through  the  grain  and  it  cuts  it  off  and  you 
have  to  do  it  all  by  hand.  Then  they'd  tie  it  in  bundles,  stack  it,  and  thresh  it.  You  had  a  big  threshing 
machine  that  came  around  and  made  a  circuit  in  the  county,  and  [it]  went  to  every  farm  that  had 
grain  on  it  and  threshed  the  grain  from  the  straw. 


"We  used  to  cut  wheat  with  a  cradle.  It  was  like  a  mowing  blade. .  .  .  [Y]ou  just  swing  it  through  the  grain  and  it  cuts  it  off  and 
you  have  to  do  it  all  by  hand."  Courtesy  University  Archives,  NCSU. 


Tell  a  little  about  planting  tobacco  and  take  it  all  the  way  through  the  crop. 

Well  we  usually  started  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  January.  You  got  up  a  plant  bed  and 
worked  it  up  real  good  and  sowed  the  seeds.  You'd  have  to  put  the  seeds  in  the  bed  because  they 
were  so  small  they  couldn't  be  planted  in  a  furrow  at  first.  They  were  grown  in  a  bed  as  seedlings 
before  transplanting.  And  then  you  grew  the  plants  up,  carried  them  to  the  field  in  a  basket,  and 
planted  them  by  hand.  They  were  big.  They  were  eight  inches  long  and  soft  on  one  end  and  hard  on 
the  other.  You  stayed  bent  over  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other. 

You  worked  it  by  hand  with  a  hoe,  and  you  went  in  there  with  your  hands  and  cut  the  old  stalks 
down — split  the  stalk  open,  and  cut  it  off.  Hung  it  on  a  stick  and  carried  it  off  and  cured  it  in  a  log 
barn  with  wood  and  a  flue.  It  would  take  about  five  to  six  days  to  cure  out  a  barn  of  tobacco. 

Tell  me  about  spending  the  night  at  the  barn. 

Well  you  did  when  you  cured  with  wood.  You  got  up  every  hour  or  so  and  put  in  new  wood,  so 
you'd  have  an  even  heat,  keep  an  even  heat  up.  When  you  want  to  start  the  heat  up  you've  got  to 
keep  it  going  because  if  you  don't  the  sap  will  run  back  and  streak  the  leaves. 

What  did  you  do,  sleep  on  a  cot  underneath  the  shelter  of  the  barn? 

Under  shelter  of  the  barn.  If  we  didn't  have  any  shelter  we'd  sleep  over  by  the  side  of  the  barn. 
After  I  got  older  where  I  was  running  the  farm  by  myself,  I'd  have  bird  dogs.  Usually  one  would  get 
on  one  side  of  the  cot  and  one  on  the  other. 
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It  took  about  a  week  to  cure  a  barn  of  tobacco.  During  this  time  a  wood  fire  had  to  be  kept  going  in  the 
flues  night  and  day  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  to  dry  the  tobacco  leaves.  Courtesy  N.C. 
Collection,  UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 

Then  what  would  you  do  once  it  was  cured? 

Take  it  out  and  put  it  in  what  we  called  a  pack  barn,  and  we'd  pack  many  cures  to  that.  The 
weather  got  bad  after  you  got  up  your  corn  and  sowed  your  wheat.  You  needed  to  go  to  the  tobacco 
barn  and  start  stripping  your  tobacco  and  tying  it  in  bundles.  And  when  you  got  a  cure  finished  you 
hauled  it  to  market. 

How  did  you  get  it  to  market? 

With  a  horse  and  a  mule  and  a  wagon.  Then  later  with  trucks.  I  remember  one  time  particularly 
when  I  went.  I  was  in  the  warehouse  and  like  a  country  boy  looked  around  and  watched  everything. 
And  I  saw  a  man  walk  off  and  I  thought  it  was  my  daddy  and  I  followed  him  about  a  block  up  the 
street  before  I  realized  it  wasn't.  I  made  haste  to  get  back  to  that  warehouse  where  I  figured  he 
would  be.  It  was  quite  an  event  to  be  able  to  go  to  market  when  tobacco  was  sold. 

Tell  us  how  raising  a  crop  of  tobacco  has  changed  over  your  lifetime. 

Well,  it's  changed  an  awful  lot  and  there  are  some  new  things  being  done  now  that  will  probably 
change  the  agriculture  procedures.  Some  people  are  seeding  them  in  hothouses  in  small  cups. 
Those  things  are  put  into  machines  and  then  planted  in  the  ground,  and  you  don't  have  to  pull  it  up, 
mess  up  the  roots  like  you  did  in  the  old  days.  We  cultivate  all  of  it  with  tractors  and  it's  cured 
different.  We  don't  use  wood  now,  we  use  natural  gas,  or  bottled  gas,  or  kerosene,  or  whatever. 
Some  use  bulk  barns.  One  bulk  barn  holds  as  much  tobacco  as  three  wood-fired  barns.  It's  much 
easier  now.  We  used  to  have  to  stay  at  the  barn  at  night  and  keep  the  fire  stoked  up  to  where  it 
would  keep  curing.  Now  we  use  bulk  barns  and  you  can  set  your  heat  with  a  thermostat  anywhere 
you  want  it  to  go  and  when  you  want  and  cure. 

Was  just  about  everything  you  needed  on  the  farm  grown  there? 

Very  much  so.  We  raised  a  big  garden  and  more  than  what  we  needed.  At  times  we  had  people 
come  gather  it  and  take  it  to  market.  We  raised  cows  and  got  our  milk  and  butter  all  raised  here  on 
the  farm.  We  raised  hogs  and  killed  them  for  pork,  ham,  middlins,  bacon,  sausage,  and  everything  a 
hog  produces.  We  kept  chickens  on  the  place.  We  raised  enough  chickens  to  furnish  the  eggs  and 
chickens  to  eat,  but  then  we'd  always  try  to  have  some  to  sell. 


Above,  cured  tobacco  was  hauled  to  market  by  wagon  in  the  early  days.  Sometimes  the  entire  family  went  along  to  see 
its  crop  auctioned  off  at  the  tobacco  warehouse.  In  the  last  fifty  years  tractors  have  replaced  draft  animals  on  most 
farms.  In  the  photograph  below,  c.  1930,  the  grain  cultivator,  once  used  only  with  horses  or  mules,  is  pulled  by  the  new 
invention,  a  tractor. 


I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  killing  hogs.  Was  that  a  big  thing? 

We  put  hogs  in  a  pen  and  fatten  them,  get  them  good  and  fat  up  around  400  pounds.  A  good  cold 
morning  we'd  tell  the  men  on  the  place  be  there  early.  We  would  start  a  fire  early  in  the  morning 
before  light,  and  by  light  we'd  be  ready  to  start  butchering.  And  it  would  take  maybe  to  lunchtime 
to  butcher  ten,  twelve  hogs.  Then  they  were  cut  out.  Sausage  cut  out  and  cut  up.  Take  the  ham  and 
middlins  and  shoulders  and  salt  it  down.  It  would  stay  salted  down  about  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and 
then  you  hung  it  up  in  the  smokehouse.  It  had  holes  in  it  just  like  a  curing  barn.  And  you'd  put  a 
hickory-fire  smoke  under  it.  And  it  would  smoke  it  and  that's  why  you  have  hickory-smoked  hams. 
And  sometimes  you'd  put  sausage  in  there  and  smoke  that  and  have  smoked  sausage.  Middlins  are 
all  cured  like  that.  And  you  have  real  good  bacon. 


Was  it  the  same  way  with  beef? 


In  North  Carolina,  when  the  weather  got 
cold  it  was  hog-killing  time.  Most  farm 
families  would  start  butchering  hogs 
about  dawn,  a  chore  that  took  the  entire 
day.  The  meat  was  salted  down  and 
smoked  with  a  hickory  fire  to  cure  and 
preserve  it. 


We  didn't  butcher  much  beef.  Several  times  we  butchered  some  but  the  weather  was  much 
colder.  Do  it  around  Thanksgiving.  And  the  weather  would  be  cold  enough  that  you  could  leave  it 
hanging  out  and  just  go  round  and  cut  off  what  you  want. 

I  would  think  one  of  the  hardest  things  about  farming  as  a  way  of  life  is  you  never  know  if  you're 
making  any  money.  How  do  you  deal  with  that  through  the  years? 

Try  not  to  spend  all  your  money  and  be  able  to  put  a  little  back  sometimes  to  have  something. 

Does  it  work  like  that? 

Well,  1932  didn't  work  that  way.  Didn't  make  enough  to  live  on.  We  just  had  to  do  without  a  lot 
of  things.  But  we  always,  my  father  and  myself  both,  came  along  and  tried  to  give  our  children  a 
good  education  so  they'd  be  able  to  make  a  good  living.  When  you're  a  farmer  you  just  have  to  work 
and  use  good  judgment  and  not  spend  everything  that  you  make. 

What  are  the  most  important  lessons  that  you  learned  from  your  father  growing  up? 

I  guess  it  was  to  live  a  good  Christian  life,  provide  for  your  family,  and  meet  your  responsibilities 
as  they  came  up.  And  you  couldn't  live  it  if  you  threw  away  everything  that  you  made  and  spent  it 
for  stuff  that  you  didn't  need.  Sometimes  you  were  called  tight  for  not  spending  it,  but  you  don't  let 
that  bother  you. 

Do  you  love  farming? 

Yes,  I  love  it.  I  still  have  some  cattle  and  right  much  hay  and  some  tobacco,  but  not  much. 

What  kinds  of  things  would  you  want  to  tell  schoolchildren  about  farming? 

I'd  say  any  opportunity  they  have  to  visit  a  farm  and  see  what  goes  on  there  would  be  well  worth 
the  while.  They  may  think  that  everything  comes  easy,  just  grows  out  of  the  ground  with  no  effort. 
But  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  It  just  doesn't.  The  farmer  has  sort  of  a  tight  time,  but  it's  just  like  any 
other  business.  You've  got  to  run  it  on  a  business  basis  and  be  able  to  meet  a  dry  year.  You  can't  live 
one  day  at  a  time.  You've  got  to  plan  for  whatever  you  do. 

Any  other  thoughts? 

I  think  about  the  only  thing  that  I  could  say  is  I'd  like  for  them  to  realize  that  a  farmer  doesn't 
have  anything  just  happen  to  him.  It's  got  to  be  done. 

MP 


North  Carolina  Agriculture 

1950  to  the  Year  2000 

by  Barbara  Parramore* 


In  the  year  2000  will  you  dine  on  straw- 
berries as  big  as  apples  or  peaches?  See  a  cow 
as  big  as  an  elephant?  Eat  bread  made  from  a 
cereal  grain  named  "triticale"?  Write  on  paper 
made  from  "kenaf"?  Will  you  eat  lettuce 
grown  in  a  plastic  medium  in  a  plastic 
greenhouse  where  all  weather  conditions  are 
controlled?  These  possibilities  in  agricultural 
production  already  exist.  Others  are  in  the 
development  stage. 

In  recent  decades  of  change  spectacular 
gains  have  occurred.  Yet  there  are  fewer 
farmers  and  fewer  acres  of  land  in  crops.  In 
1960  there  were  212,000  farms  in  North 
Carolina.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1980,  only 
93,000  farms  remained.  By  1986  the  number 
had  dropped  to  73,000.  One  reason  is  because 
some  farms  have  increased  in  size.  A  few 
super-farms  were  created  in  the  east.  Another 
reason  is  because  technology  has  made  many 
of  the  state's  small  farms  obsolete.  Fewer 
farms  are  needed  to  grow  crops  and  raise 
livestock.  In  1950,  50  percent  of  the  state's 
population  was  classified  as  farm  population 
engaged  in  farming.  In  1980  farm  people 
accounted  for  only  3.2  percent  of  the  state's 
population. 


Despite  these  problems  farm  production 
increases  have  been  spectacular  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1984  no  state  exceeded  North 
Carolina  in  the  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  turkeys,  or  forest 
products.  The  state  ranked  second  in 
cucumbers  for  pickles  and  third  in  production 
of  peanuts,  burley  tobacco,  poultry,  and 
poultry  products. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  farm  productivity 
from  1950  to  1980  developed  because  of  three 
factors.  One  was  an  increased  use  of  mechani- 
cal power.  A  second  factor  was  the  use  of 
better  fertilizers  and  higher  quality  feed  and 
seeds.  The  third  factor  was  new  technology  in 
management,  production,  and  marketing, 
including  the  use  of  computers.  Scientific 
knowledge  and  the  application  of  technology 
have  transformed  farming  into  a  business. 

What's  ahead  for  North  Carolina  agricul- 
ture? The  technology  already  exists  for  a  15  to 
20  percent  increase  in  average  yields  with  little 
added  cost.  Another  5  to  15  percent  increase 
may  occur  as  new  technologies  are  developed 
and  applied.  The  future  increases  in  food 
production  are  likely  to  come  from  improved 
output  per  unit  rather  than  from  more  acres  in 


Not  all  agricultural  inventions  have  been  adopted  by  farmers.  This 
cotton  picking  machine,  c.  1920,  was  invented  by  one  North  Carolinian 
in  an  attempt  to  help  farmers  save  time  and  labor. 

'Professor,  Department  of  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University. 


At  North  Carolina  State  University  research  is  conducted  in  greenhouses.  In  the  future  will  all  of 
our  crop  food  come  from  greenhouse  farms?  Courtesy  Visual  Communications,  NCSU. 


crops  or  more  livestock  or  poultry.  The  best 
crop  yields  of  the  1960s  became  only  average 
yields  in  the  1980s. 

Biotechnology  research  promises  to  provide 
information  to  help  increase  crop  production. 
New  crops  may  be  developed  or  old  crops 
greatly  improved.  "Triticale"  [TREE-teh- 
CAL-e],  a  nutritious  new  cereal  grain,  is  a 
synthetic  hybrid  of  wheat  and  rye.  It  is  a  more 
hardy  and  adaptable  plant  than  wheat  and  has 
greater  yields.  Dark  color  may  delay  its 
acceptance.  Strawberries  as  large  as  plums  are 
now  grown  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Scientists  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
are  developing  cold-resistant  citrus  trees. 
There  could  be  orange  groves  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina  counties  in  the  future. 

Tissue  culture  is  a  convenient  and  rapid 
method  of  crop  propagation.  It  allows  experi- 
mental crossing  of  plant  lines  and  genetically 
superior  selections  for  commercial 
production. 

Conservation  tillages  offer  other  ways  to 
increase  crop  production.  American  Indians 
knew  about  planting  beans  next  to  cornstalks. 
Little  or  no  plowing  allows  the  ground  to 
remain  covered.  This  conserves  energy,  labor, 
water,  soil,  and  fertilizer. 

Allelopathy  is  chemical  warfare  between 
plants.  When  managed  well  it  may  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  chemical  herbicides. 


New  crops  may  be  developed  or  old  crops  improved  by 
biotechnology  research  in  North  Carolina  schools.  This  lab 
research  is  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Courtesy  Visual 
Communications,  NCSU. 


Some  crops  and  their  residues  having  allelo- 
pathic  characteristics  include  cucumber,  pea, 
potato,  tomato,  barley,  corn,  apple,  and  peach. 

Alternative  crops  may  be  grown  in  North 
Carolina.  Sunflowers  are  a  possibility.  Others 
include  small-acre  crops  such  as  herbs, 
vegetables,  and  specialty  crops.  An  example  is 
"kenaf ."  It  is  a  fiber  crop  grown  to  make  fine- 
quality  paper  and  has  been  produced  success- 
fully in  the  tidewater  region.  The  demand  for 
herbs  and  roots  growing  wild  in  fields  and 
forest  is  expected  to  increase.  One  pharma- 
ceutical company  buys  over  forty  plant 
species.  It  may  be  profitable  at  some  time  in 
the  future  for  farmers  to  learn  how  to  grow 
some  of  these  commercially.  Catnip,  now 
grown  in  the  state,  is  sold  for  cats  and  tea.  On 


Is  raising  catfish  for  food  the  future  for  North  Carolina  farmers?  At 
traditional  farming.  Courtesy  Visual  Communications,  NCSU. 


a  per-acre  basis  it  brings  in  as  much  money  as 
tobacco. 

Aquaculture  may  become  one  of  the  food 
growth  industries  in  the  future  for  both  f resh- 
and  saltwater  fish.  It  takes  less  time  for  a  fish 
to  grow  than  for  larger  food  creatures  that  eat 
costly  feed.  And  with  fish  there  is  almost  a 
one-to-one  feed  ratio,  or  one  pound  of  feed 
producing  one  pound  of  fish. 

Science  and  technology  will  help  in  finding 
solutions  to  farm  problems  of  tomorrow  just 
as  they  have  for  those  of  the  past.  Agriculture 
in  North  Carolina's  future  will  focus  on  higher 
quality  in  foods  and  fiber.  Farming  will 
continue  on  a  high-tech  track  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers. 


this  farm  in  Columbus  County,  "aquaculture"  has  replaced 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMING:  THEN  AND  NOW 


N.C.  1890  1980 

Number  of 

FARMERS  998,000  188,000 

Number  of 

FARMS  178,000  93,000 

Average 

FARM  SIZE  (acres*)  127  126 

*The  average  declined  (to  74  acres  per  farm  in  1920,  for  example)  and  has  risen  back. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  U.S.,  1975,  pp.  458-459,  461 ; 
US  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  US.,  1987,  p.  621 ;  North  Carolina 
State  Government  Statistical  Abstracts,  1984,  p  19 

To  put  in  words  what  the  chart  shows,  circle  the  correct  choice  in  each  set  of  words. 

The  number  of  farmers  has  increased  /  decreased  by  about  1/5  /4/5  . 
The  number  of  farms  has  increased  /  decreased  by  about  1/2  / 1/4  . 
The  average  farm  size  has  increased  /  decreased  /  is  the  same  . 


In  other  words,  more /fewer  farmers  are  working  on  more /fewer  farms  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  farms  are  larger/  smaller/  the  same  size  as  in  1890. 


*  To  see  what  the  chart  shows,  put  the  1 980  bars  on  these  graphs. 
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Now  combine  information  from  the  bar  graphs.  Choose  two  statements — one  from  ABC  and  one  from  DEF- 
that  can  be  made  from  the  bar  graphs.  Compared  to  1890. . . 

 A.  the  state's  population  is  decreasing, 

 B.  the  state's  total  farm  acreage  is  decreasing,  (Pick  one.) 

 C.  the  state's  farm  production  is  decreasing, 


and 


_D.  it  takes  fewer  people  to  farm  the  land. 

_E.  it  takes  more  land  to  produce  crops.  (Pick  one.) 

_F.  it  takes  more  machinery  to  keep  farms  operating. 


Write  a  sentence  combining  the  two  statements  you  picked  (for  example,  "B"  and  "E"). 


(The  correct  answers  are  in  the  teacher's  supplement.  Some  of  your  choices  may  be  true  but  are  not  shown  by  the  facts  in  these  bar  graphs.) 

When  the  class  has  agreed  on  the  correct  sentence,  find  facts  and  statistics  in  the  articles  on  mechanization, 
NCSU  and  A&T,  and  the  future  of  agriculture  that  illustrate  this  statement. 

North  Carolina  has  fewer  farms  and  fewer  farmers  and  yet  is  still  one  of  the  major  agricultural  states  in 
America.  How  is  this  so?  And  what  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  North  Carolinians? 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Many  Changes  in  a  Few  Years 

by  Rosemary  Bowen 

Charles  and  Marie  Mounce  have  lived  on  farms  since 
birth.  Charles  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old  and  Marie  is 
sixty-four.  Tremendous  changes  have  occurred  on  the 
farm  that  Charles  inherited  from  his  father. 

When  Charles  was  born  in  1919,  horses  and  mules 
pulled  everything.  During  spring  planting  Charles's 
father  followed  along  behind  his  mule-drawn  "lay-off" 
plow  and  dug  furrows  to  plant  corn  or  grain.  The  whole 
family  then  joined  in  the  work.  One  would  place  the 
seeds  in  the  rows,  and  then  another  would  drop  fertilizer 
onto  the  seeds.  Then  they  used  hoes  to  cover  the  seeds. 

Planting  tobacco  proved  equally  hard.  Before  a  plant 
bed  could  be  prepared,  trees  had  to  be  removed  with  a 
crosscut  saw.  A  mule  then  pulled  the  timber  and  tree 
roots  away.  Finally  the  ground  had  to  be  raked  extremely 
smooth  until  all  the  rocks  were  removed. 

Once  the  plant  bed  was  ready,  Charles's  father 
spread  the  tobacco  seeds.  He  protected  them  with  straw 
or  sawdust  and  a  plant-bed  cloth  until  they  were  about 
nine  inches  tall.  After  that  he  transplanted  them  to  the 
field.  The  family  had  to  hoe  tobacco  until  mid  June.  Then 
topping  and  suckering  started.  Tobacco  plants  developed 
many  small,  pink  blooms  by  the  middle  of  summer. 
Farmers  removed  or  topped  the  blooms.  They  also 
removed  the  suckers  that  grew  on  each  plant.  Charles's 
father  mixed  oil,  detergent,  and  water  to  put  on  the 
plants  to  hinder  sucker  growth.  It  had  to  be  applied  often 
because  it  was  not  permanent. 

After  the  tobacco  leaves  had  ripened,  they  were 
pulled  off  and  cured.  First  the  Mounces  strung  the  leaves 
on  a  stick.  The  stringer  worked  down  the  stick,  putting 
about  ten  bundles  [of  leaves]  on  each  side.  Nearly  580 
sticks  could  be  hung  in  the  curing  barn.  There  was  no 
way  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  fire,  so  the 
Mounces  stayed  at  the  barn  for  a  week  or  more  until  the 
tobacco  was  cured.  The  family  then  carried  the  cured 
leaves  to  the  pack  house  to  let  them  soften  up.  They 
separated  the  good  leaves  from  the  bad  and  bundled 
about  seven  leaves  together.  They  hung  these  bundles  in 
the  wagon  to  be  pulled  to  market. 

To  harvest  grains  like  wheat,  the  Mounce  family  used 
a  cradle.  The  cradle  looked  somewhat  like  a  big  rake.  As 
Charles's  father  swung  it  the  fingers  caught  the  grain. 
The  Mounce  children  came  along  behind  and  bundled 
the  grain  into  shocks.  Later  they  took  the  wheat  to  the 
barn  and  stored  it  for  winter  feed. 

By  the  early  1930s  a  lot  of  things  changed.  Reapers, 
pulled  by  horses,  harvested  grain.  Corn  production  used 
a  horse-drawn  corn  planter.  New  transplanters  were 
used  in  tobacco  cultivation.  The  1930s  and  1940s 
witnessed  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  use  of  tractors. 
Mounce  found  that  by  the  1960s  tobacco  farming  was 
not  the  slow,  painstaking  process  it  had  been  for  his 
father.  He  used  the  tractor  to  pull  the  transplanter. 


Marie  and  her  sister  sat  on  seats  behind  the  tractor  with 
boxes  of  plants  in  front  of  them.  A  revolving  wheel 
placed  the  plants  in  the  ground,  watered  them  from  a 
barrel  on  the  tractor,  and  packed  them  with  two  more 
wheels.  All  Marie  and  her  sister  had  to  do  was  place  the 
plants  in  the  catch  on  the  wheel. 

Recent  technology  has  allowed  Charles  to  mechanize 
even  more  of  his  farm  work.  Mechanical  corn  pickers 
pick  all  the  corn  for  him.  Combines  mow  the  grain  and 
separate  it  from  the  straw.  Bulk  barns  hold  more  tobacco 
and  are  quicker  than  regular  curing  barns  because  they 
do  not  require  stringing.  One  particularly  significant 
development  is  land  sprays  to  control  insects  and  weeds. 

Farming  has  become  big  business.  You  seldom  see 
small  farms  anymore.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
continue  the  old  farming  traditions,  but  these  traditions 
are  dying.  ^ 


A  Roxboro  Family  Farm 

by  Alisha  Alston 

Author's  Note:  The  following  interview  occurred  on 
September  27,  1987,  with  Zanny  Mae  Alston  of 
Roxboro,  North  Carolina. 

What  do  you  grow  on  your  (arm? 

Corn,  wheat,  watermelons,  all  kinds  of  greens,  and 
tobacco. 

What  is  it  like  living  on  a  farm? 

Well,  it's  lots  of  hard  work  and  long  hours. 

Small  farms  are  having  money  problems.  Are  you? 

Yes.  At  times  you  wonder  where  the  next  dollar  is 
coming  from. 

How  did  the  weather  affect  the  crops  this  year? 

The  dry  spell  we  had  nearly  ruined  us  this  year. 

What  crops  suffered  the  most  from  the  drought? 

All  my  crops  suffered,  but  the  tobacco  was  the  worst. 

What  kinds  of  animals  do  you  have  on  your  farm? 

Chickens,  pigs,  cows,  horses,  goats,  dogs. 

How  do  you  benefit  from  having  animals  on  your  farm? 

The  cows  give  me  milk  and  beef.  The  pigs  give  pork  and 
eat  all  the  slop.  The  goat  also  gives  milk  and  keeps  the 
grass  chewed  down. 


Men  with  threshing  machines  traveled  from  farm  to  farm.  As  shown 
in  this  1912  photograph,  wheat  or  rye  was  fed  into  the  machines, 
which  separated  the  grain  from  the  straw. 


A  Threshing  Machine  in  Madison  County 

My  Story 
by  Monica  Massey  and  Debra  Whitley 

I  am  a  threshing  machine  once  used  to  harvest  grain 
crops.  I  could  thresh  between  350  and  400  bushels  of 
grain  a  day  with  the  help  of  only  five  hands. 

Factory  workers  made  me  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in 
1898.  Soon  afterwards  Robert  Myers  purchased  me.  I 
threshed  grain  for  him  for  forty-nine  consecutive  years. 
I  now  belong  to  Wade  Allen  of  Long  Branch  community 
in  Madison  County.  He  is  ninety  years  old.  He  threshed 
wheat  with  me  for  thirty  consecutive  years. 

My  farm  machinery  performs  four  different 
operations.  These  are  threshing,  separating,  cleaning, 
and  stacking.  I  can  handle  grains,  beans,  and  any  other 
seed  crop. 

A  rotating  cylinder  threshes  the  grain.  When  the 
slow-moving  grain  hits  the  fast-moving  cylinder,  some 
of  the  grain  is  freed  from  the  straw.  Further  threshing 
occurs  when  the  grain  passes  through  a  small  space  next 
to  the  cylinder  and  is  combed  by  metal  teeth. 

The  grain  and  the  straw  next  enter  the  separator.  A 
large  screen  allows  only  the  grain  to  pass  through  to  the 
cleaning  shoe.  There  a  blast  of  air  separates  the  chaff  and 
the  grain,  and  the  grain  falls  through  a  series  of  sieves. 
The  clean  grain  drops  into  an  elevator  that  leads  to  the 
weighing  device  on  my  side.  The  straw  is  carried  on  a  belt 
to  the  stackers,  where  it  is  blown  out. 

Threshing  operators  were  competitive  businessmen. 
The  fastest,  most  efficient  threshers  had  good  reputa- 
tions and  made  contracts  easily.  If  influential  farmers  in 
the  community  hired  a  thresher,  the  smaller  farmers 
soon  followed  their  lead. 

In  the  early  days  I  traveled  from  farm  to  farm  at 
harvest  time,  pulled  by  a  team  of  four  horses.  My  owner 
hired  a  five-man  crew.  He  paid  them  10  cents  an  hour  or 
a  bushel  of  wheat  a  day  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  My 
owner  received  15  cents  per  bushel  or  one-fourteenth  of 
the  harvest  as  payment.  He  always  brought  a  wagon 
along,  too,  to  haul  any  wheat  he  received  as  payment 
when  farmers  did  not  pay  in  cash. 


Wheat  harvesting  began  in  mid  June.  Neighbors 
helped  each  other  cut  the  wheat  with  wheat  cradles. 
These  tools  had  long,  wooden  handles  attached  to  curved 
blades.  Each  blade  had  five  wooden  fingers.  One  bladeful 
of  wheat,  if  correctly  cut,  made  a  bundle.  As  one  person 
cut,  another  tied  the  bundles  together  and  stacked  them 
in  the  field  to  dry.  Ten  upright  bundles  formed  a  stack. 
Two  bundles  were  placed  over  the  top  to  make  a  cap. 
This  allowed  the  stack  to  shed  rain.  After  the  wheat  had 
cured,  it  was  hauled  to  the  "yard"  where  it  would  be 
threshed. 

The  threshing  season  began  in  late  July  or  early 
August  and  continued  until  all  the  crops  were  threshed. 
This  usually  required  six  weeks  of  steady  threshing. 

Each  of  the  hired  hands  did  a  specific  job.  Two  of 
them  cut  the  binds  and  fed  the  wheat  into  the  cylinder. 
Two  others  measured  the  grain  as  it  was  threshed,  and 
one  of  them  kept  the  shaft  greased  and  in  running  order. 
Running  the  threshing  machine  smoothly  was  very 
important  to  the  hands.  If  they  did  not  process  at  least 
300  bushels  of  wheat  a  day,  they  did  not  get  paid. 

Threshing  encouraged  fellowship  along  with  the 
hard  work.  Women  spent  the  day  in  the  kitchen  fixing 
heaping  bowls  of  fried  chicken,  salt-cured  pork,  gravy, 
beans,  corn,  okra,  squash,  corn  bread,  biscuits,  apple 
pies,  and  berry  cobblers.  There  was  plenty  of  sweet  milk 
and  buttermilk  to  drink. 

As  "store  bought"  staples  grew  in  popularity  and 
people  left  the  farms  for  factories,  my  usefulness 
decreased  sharply  after  World  War  II.  I  still  threshed 
wheat  here  on  the  farm  until  1979.  For  eight  years  now  I 
have  sat  idle.  Although  unused,  I  have  been  kept  in  top 
running  condition.  My  owner's  eyes  sparkle  when  he 
recollects  that  he  is  leaving  me  to  his  grandchildren  to 
help  them  appreciate  their  future  by  understanding  their 
past.  I  symbolize  an  almost  forgotten  era  when  a  man 
earned  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  <^^^ 
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THE  HOMEMAKER'S  ART 


INTRODUCTION 

By  Martha     Battle  ■■■■BHHHHHHHHHHBI 

Textiles  have  played  an  important  role  throughout  North  Carolina's 
history.  When  the  first  settlers  came,  they  brought  with  them  their 
clothes  and  household  linens  and  the  tools  to  make  them.  At  that  time, 
fabric  could  be  imported  from  the  mother  country,  but  it  was  expensive 
and  very  precious.  Our  state's  climate  and  soil  were  ideally  suited  for 
growing  cotton  and  flax.  Many  settlers  raised  sheep  for  wool.  Clothing 
and  household  items  were  made  from  cotton,  linen,  or  wool  cloth. 

Old  scraps  could  be  sewn  together  to  form  a  sheet  of  fabric  that  was 
sewn  to  another  sheet  with  a  filler  in  between.  This  was  a  patchwork  or 
pieced  quilt.  Woven  coverlets  took  many  hours  to  create.  If  they  were 
taken  care  of,  they  could  last  for  many  years  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the 
maker.  Not  every  household  could  afford  a  loom  to  make  a  coverlet  or  to 
make  cloth.  Weavers  traveled  from  one  community  to  another,  set  up 
looms,  and  made  coverlets,  curtains,  and  other  household  items  for 
people  in  the  community.  Sometimes  a  large  community  had  a  resident 
weaver  from  whom  people  could  buy  or  barter  for  fabrics. 

Even  after  textile  mills  began  springing  up  throughout  the  state, 
women  continued  to  use  fabrics  and  thread  not  only  to  clothe  their 
families  but  to  express  themselves  artistically.  Embroidered  samplers 
contained  examples  of  various  stitches  for  future  reference  by  the 
makers.  They  were  also  designed  like  artwork  to  form  pictures.  Instead  of 
weaving  a  blue  coverlet  or  white  coverlet,  a  weaver  could  combine  two  or 
more  colors  and  create  an  exciting  pattern.  Even  clothing  could  be 
enhanced  with  embroidery  or  lace. 

There  are  numerous  types  of  needlework  including  knitting, 
crocheting,  cutwork,  drawnwork,  and  lacemaking.  This  issue  of  the  Tar 
Heel  junior  Historian  focuses  on  a  few  of  the  more  popular  forms  of  the 
homemaker's  art:  quilting,  weaving,  and  sewing.  As  you  read  these 
articles,  you  may  want  to  discover  if  your  ancestors  made  samplers, 
quilts,  or  coverlets.  Are  they  being  cared  for  properly?  Who  made  tnem? 
Finding  information  about  the  maker  of  a  treasured  family  heirloom 
makes  that  item  more  precious  and  important.  A 
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COLONIAL  WEAVING 

By  Mary  Weaver- Browder  ■■■■■■■■■IH 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  North 
Carolinians  depended  very  much  on  their 
mother  country,  England,  for  cloth.  England 
wanted  its  American  colonies  to  buy  cloth 
made  by  people  in  England.  The  government 
did  not  want  a  colony  to  sell  any  cloth  to 
another  colony.  England's  own  clothmaking 
industry  might  be  hurt. 

In  1699  the  English  Parliament  passed  a 
law  called  the  Wool  Act.  It  stopped  colonists 
from  selling  any  wool  to  other  colonies.  After 
this  law  was  passed,  the  English  government 
told  each  royal  governor  it  sent  to  North 
Carolina  to  make  certain  that  this  law  was 
obeyed.  The  colonists  could  only  make  cloth 
for  their  own  use.  The  effects  of  the  Wool  Act 
can  be  seen  in  a  letter  that  North  Carolina's 
royal  governor,  William  Tryon,  wrote  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  London.  He  said,  "There  are 
dispersed  over  this  Province  more  particularly 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  settlements, 
some  Spinning  Wheels  and  Looms  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Cotton,  Wool  and  Flax  but  no 
greater  Quantities  of  Stuffs  or  Coarse  Cloths 
are  made  than  will  supply  the  respective 
Families  in  which  they  are  worked;  very  few 
indeed  make  sufficient  for  their  own  Wear.  I 
have  not  heard  of  a  Piece  of  Woolen  or  Linnen 
Cloth  being  ever  sold  that  was  the  Manufac- 
ture of  this  Province." 

Even  after  this  law  was  passed,  men  and 
women  in  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  took 
care  of  their  families  by  weaving  or  making 
cloth  for  use  in  North  Carolina.  There  are 
many  examples  in  old  government  documents 
of  the  colonial  period  showing  that  North 
Carolinians  made  a  living  by  weaving.  These 
government  documents  include  wills,  inven- 
tories, and  court  records.  As  early  as  1716 
"Wm.  Cartwright  Junior  of  Pasquotank 
weaver"  was  summoned  to  court  for  refusing 
to  deliver  woven  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  to 
someone  who  hired  him  to  make  it.  In  1737  the 
Albemarle  County  court  ordered  "Paul 
POWELL  a  boy  about  two  years  of  age  (and 
haveing  no  parents  to  take  care  of  him)  be  and 
he  is  hereby  bound  unto  John  FALKNER  till  he 
arrive  to  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  old  the 
said  FALKNER  Teaching  or  Causeing  him  to 
be  taught  to  reed  and  right  and  the  art  and 
mistry  of  a  Wever.  .  .  ."  In  other  words,  the 
court  ordered  Paul  Powell  to  learn  weaving 
from  John  Falkner.  The  court  would  not  have 


Tryon  Palace  artisan  Mary  Weaver-Browder  demon- 
strates colonial  weaving  methods  on  a  barn  frame  loom. 


let  Falkner  care  for  the  boy  and  teach  him  how 
to  weave  unless  there  had  been  a  need  and 
enough  business  for  weavers  in  the  colony. 

Most  of  the  weavers  in  early  North 
Carolina  made  cloth  part-time  in  their  homes. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  them  because 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  any  old  letters  or 
government  documents.  We  do  sometimes 
find  the  documents  that  mention  weaving  or 
the  things  clothmakers  needed  to  make  cloth. 
These  documents  are  called  inventories.  Inven- 
tories list  someone's  belongings  that  he  or  she 
left  when  he  or  she  died.  These  inventories 
sometimes  mention  sheep  and  spinning 
equipment  used  to  make  thread.  Other  items 
in  the  lists  include  homespun — homemade  cloth, 
pants,  blankets,  and  tablecloths.  Weaving 
equipment  is  listed  less  often,  and  sometimes 
listed  only  as  "a  loom  and  gears."  A  few 
inventories  offer  more  details.  For  example,  in 
1750  John  Gray  of  Bertie  County  owned  "1 
Loom,  5  Slae's,  2  Sett's  Harness,  5  Shuttels," 
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Document  one:  lohn  Gray's  inventory;  weaving  equipment  listed  in  third  column.  Note  knitting  needles,  and  wool  and 
cotton  cards  in  othercolumns.  [Inventories  and  Sales  of  Estates,  Secretary  of  State  General  Records,  N.C.  State  Archives, 
Raleigh  J 


Document  two:  lohn  Worsley's  inventory;  weaving  equipment  in  column  one.  [Inventories  and  Sales  of  Estates, 
Secretary  of  State  General  Records,  N.C.  State  Archives,  Raleigh] 


while  John  Worsley  Juner  [Junior]  had  "1 
Weaving  Loom/3  Stays/1  Pr  [Pair]  of  Worping 
[warping]  Bars  and  Boxes."  [Can  you  find 
these  items  listed  in  the  copies  of  the  original 
inventories  on  pages  three  and  four?  Docu- 
ment one  is  John  Gray's  inventory.  Document 
two  is  John  Worsley's  inventory.] 

Looms  to  make  cloth  on  large  farms  were 
probably  operated  by  slaves.  They  made  cloth 
for  their  own  use  or  for  their  owner's  family. 
Some  farm  families  owned  homespun  cloth 
and  spinning  equipment  to  make  thread,  but 
they  did  not  own  looms  to  weave  the  cloth. 
Perhaps  these  were  families  who,  as  Royal 
Governor  William  Tryon  said  in  1767,  "from 
Poverty  or  other  Circumstances  have  no 
loom,  [who]  send  their  Woolen  and  Linnen 
Yarn  to  their  Neighbours  to  weave." 

North  Carolinians  had  to  rely  on  them- 
selves to  make  cloth  when  the  American 
Revolution  started  and  the  English  stopped 
selling  them  cloth  and  other  goods.  South 
American  patriot  Francisco  de  Miranda 
traveled  through  New  Bern  in  1783.  He  was 
pleased  at  the  success  of  North  Carolina's 
weavers  at  clothmaking.  He  said,  "The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  denied; 
because  of  the  war  and  the  general  scarcity  of 
manufactured  goods,  every  citizen  set  up  a 
loom  in  his  county  house  and  made  cotton  and 
woolen  clothes  to  dress  his  entire  family." 

After  the  American  Revolution,  England 
and  other  European  countries  began  to  sell 


cloth  to  the  former  colonies.  Because  this  cloth 
was  so  inexpensive,  it  was  cheaper  for  North 
Carolinians  to  buy  cloth  than  to  make  it  at 
home. 

Our  world  and  the  people  in  it  have  often 
been  described  as  a  fabric,  like  the  threads  of  a 
piece  of  cloth.  Weavers  in  early  North 
Carolina  may  not  have  made  a  lot  of  cloth,  but 
they  kept  their  fellow  colonists  warm  and  dry 
with  it.  0 
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READING  HISTORY  FROM  QUILTS 

j^H^B^^^HHMMHHSnHHHHHHHMH^HU  By  Laurel  Horton 


People  read  books.  They  also  read  maps 
and  compasses.  But  did  you  know  that  it  is  also 
possible  to  read  a  quill?  A  quilt  is  a  bedcover 
made  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  sewn  together 
with  a  pad  in  between.  If  you  know  what  to 
look  for,  you  can  read  a  quilt  just  like  a  book. 

You  may  want  to  start  reading  quilts  by 
looking  at  those  in  your  own  life.  If  your 
family  has  quilts,  ask  to  see  them.  Some 
families  have  old  quilts  stored  because  they 
are  too  fragile  for  everyday  use.  If  your  family 
does  not  have  quilts,  you  may  wish  to  ask 
friends  or  neighbors. 

Once  you  have  a  quilt  to  read,  spread  it  on  a 
bed  or  large  table  and  spend  time  looking  at  it. 
What  can  you  tell  about  the  maker  just  from 
the  colors,  the  pattern,  or  the  needlework?  Do 


you  think  the  quiltmaker  was  in  a  good  mood 
when  she  made  it,  or  was  she  unhappy?  Do 
you  think  she  enjoyed  showing  off  tiny 
stitches?  Did  she  use  large  stitches  because 
she  was  in  a  hurry  to  finish  the  quilt  so  her 
family  would  have  another  warm  bedcover? 
Did  she  use  cloth  in  bright  colors,  or  did  she 
prefer  dark  ones?  If  the  quilt  is  a  family 
heirloom,  ask  older  members  of  the  family 
about  the  quiltmaker  and  when  she  lived. 

Sometimes  quiltmakers  signed  and  dated 
their  quilts.  If  you  look  carefully,  you  may  find 
signatures  quilted  in  the  fabric,  embroidered, 
or  written  in  ink.  Sometimes  these  will  show 
you  that  the  quilt  was  made  to  celebrate  a 
particular  event.  Crazy  quilts  sometimes  have 
names  embroidered  on  them.  At  various  times 


Flower  and  vine  designs  were  often  used  in  stitching  whole  cloth  quilts. 
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Chintz  quilts  were  made  by  sewing  flowers  from  chintz  material  onto  whole  cloth. 


in  history,  people  have  made  album  quilts  that 
were  like  autograph  albums.  Church  groups 
often  collected  signatures  for  a  fundraising 
quilt  and  charged  people  a  dime  or  a  quarter  to 
include  their  names.  These  are  quilts  that  can 
be  read  whether  you  know  the  special 
language  of  quiltmaking  or  not. 

Another  way  of  reading  a  quilt  is  by 
knowing  the  history  of  quiltmaking.  If  you 
know  when  a  certain  kind  of  quilt  was  made, 
when  types  or  styles  of  patterns  were  used,  or 
even  what  kinds  of  cloth  were  available  to  be 
sewn  into  the  quilt,  you  may  discover  hidden 
secrets  or  clues  that  will  help  in  reading  each 
quilt. 


The  earliest  quilts  in  this  country  were  not 
made  from  bits  of  cloth.  They  were  fine 
bedcovers  brought  from  Europe.  Before  1800 
quilts  were  made  with  two  large  sheets  of 
fabric  with  a  layer  of  cotton  or  wool  padding 
between  them.  These  whole  cloth  covers  were 
quilled.  The  two  large  sheets  of  fabric  were 
fastened  together  with  small  stitches  in  an 
elaborate  pattern  of  flowers  or  vines.  Only 
wealthy  people  could  afford  these  quilts 
because  they  were  made  of  expensive  fabrics 
and  took  a  long  time  to  make.  Most  colonists 
used  wool  blankets  made  in  England  or  at 
home.  They  also  used  furs  or  animal  skins. 


From  the  late  1700s  until  1850,  many 
women  in  North  Carolina  made  beautiful 
quilts  made  out  of  chintz  fabric.  Chintz  is  a 
fabric  printed  with  colored  patterns  on  it. 
Quilters  cut  out  the  flowers  from  chintz 
material  and  arranged  them  on  large  sheets  of 
plain  white  cloth.  Then  they  appliqued  or  sewed 
the  fabric  flower  on  the  cloth,  like  sewing  a 
patch  on  pants  or  a  shirt. 

Both  whole  cloth  and  chintz  applique  quilts 
were  usually  arranged  in  the  framed  center  style. 
In  the  framed  center  quilt  style,  a  central 
figure  or  pattern  is  surrounded  by  cloth 
frames  or  borders  on  the  outside  edge  of  the 
quilt.  This  is  different  from  the  more  familiar 
repeated  block  style  which  developed  around 
1800.  A  block  style  quilt  is  made  of  many 
squares  of  cloth  sewn  together.  Each  block  has 
a  pattern  sewn  in  it.  By  1850  the  block  style 
became  more  popular  than  the  framed  center 
style.  The  blocks  of  the  block  style  quilt  could 
be  pieced  together,  like  sewing  two  handker- 
chiefs together  side  by  side. 


Dark-colored  quilts,  common  in  the  1800s,  hid  dirt  and 
did  not  have  to  be  washed. 


Squares  of  cloth  are  sewn  together  to  make  block  style 
quilts. 


During  the  early  1800s  many  of  the 
patterns  of  today  became  popular.  [To  learn 
more  about  patterns  see  "Where  Do  Quilt 
Patterns  Come  From?"  in  this  issue.]  Ameri- 
can factories  also  made  beautiful  and  inexpen- 
sive cotton  fabrics,  and  nearly  everyone  could 
afford  to  buy  cloth  for  quilts.  By  the  late 
1800s,  sewing  machines  made  quiltmaking 


During  the  quilt  revival  of  the  early  1 900s,  quilters  made 
quilts  in  patterns  like  the  Double  Wedding  Ring. 
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This  political  album  quilt  is  a  traditional  quilt  style  but  Crazy  quilts  were  a  nationwide  fad  in  the  late  1800s. 
was  made  recently  with  modern  colors  and  fabrics. 


easier.  But  another  timesaving  device,  the 
washing  machine,  was  not  available  to 
everyone.  Many  quiltmakers  made  quilts  from 
dark  fabrics  to  hide  dirt  so  the  quilts  would  not 
have  to  be  washed  so  often.  Crazy  quilts  became 
popular  between  1880  and  1900.  They  were 
usually  made  of  luxury  fabrics  such  as  silk  and 
velvet  in  irregular  shapes  and  decorated  with 
fancy  embroidery.  They  were  used  for 
decoration  and  not  as  bedcovers. 

As  technology  changed  so  did  the  lives  of 
many  North  Carolinians.  During  the  late 
1800s  and  early  1900s  many  people  began 
moving  from  the  country  into  the  city  to  work 
in  factories.  Instead  of  making  quilts  many 
people  bought  blankets.  In  the  rural  areas 
quilts  remained  a  pleasant  and  inexpensive 
way  to  make  bedcovers  for  families. 

Quilts  changed  during  the  early  1900s. 
Many  women  ordered  quilt  patterns  from 


women's  magazines  and  used  many  new  kinds 
and  colors  of  fabrics.  Automatic  washing 
machines  made  cleaning  quilts  easier.  Lighter- 
colored  fabrics  were  being  used  more  often 
instead  of  the  darker-colored  ones.  Many 
beautiful  quilts  were  made  during  the  quilt 
revival  of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Beginning  in 
the  1940s  fewer  quilts  were  made.  Only  the 
most  dedicated  quiltmakers  were  making 
quilts.  But  in  the  1970s  there  was  a  quilt 
revival  much  like  during  the  1920s.  This 
continues  today.  Now  quilts  are  hung  in 
museums  and  art  galleries  to  be  read  by  young 
and  old  alike. 

Learning  about  quilts  can  be  very  exciting. 
The  more  you  learn,  the  more  questions  you 
will  have.  And  who  knows?  The  next  time  you 
curl  up  in  a  quilt  to  read  a  book,  you  may  find 
yourself  reading  the  quilt  instead! 
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SAMPLERS  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

■^■^^H^H^B^^^^HB^H  By  Dorothy  B.  Welker 


Long  ago  one  Christmas  was  ruined  for  a 
little  girl.  After  gifts  were  exchanged  and 
dinner  was  eaten,  her  boy  cousins  were 
allowed  to  go  outside  and  play  ball  while  she 
had  to  sit  beside  her  grandmother  and  sew. 
She  was  sad  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  play 
outside,  but  she  sewed. 

In  the  1700s  and  1800s  parents  thought 
that  boys  had  to  develop  their  brains  and 
muscles  to  learn  how  to  provide  a  living  for 
their  future  families.  They  were  allowed  to 
play  ball  and  other  games  outside,  but  girls  had 


to  stay  inside  and  learn  to  take  care  of  the 
home.  Besides  learning  cooking  and  cleaning 
skills,  they  also  learned  sewing  skills. 

As  soon  as  a  girl  could  hold  a  needle  and 
wear  a  thimble,  she  was  taught  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  numbers  used  in  making  a 
sampler.  A  sampler  is  a  piece  of  cloth  fabric 
decorated  with  a  design  or  pattern  of  stitches. 

Many  of  these  sewing  skills  were  taught  at 
school  along  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Art  lessons  were  combined  with 
sewing  so  girls  could  practice  their  needle- 


Mary  /.  McKee  made  this  sampler  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  It  blends  a  variety  of  alphabet  styles,  stitches,  and 
decorations. 
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work  while  encouraging  them  to  learn  to 
design  their  own  samplers.  Alphabets  and 
numbers,  bordered  by  vines  with  flowers  and 
berries,  were  combined  with  something  that 
had  special  meaning  for  each  girl.  These 
samplers  were  rolled  up  and  kept  nearby  in  a 
workbox  for  reference.  In  case  a  girl  forgot 
how  to  make  a  stitch  or  a  letter,  she  could 
unroll  the  sampler  to  refresh  her  memory. 

These  sewing  lessons  at  home  and  at 
school  were  very  important  for  the  education 
of  girls  in  the  1700s  and  1800s.  There  was  so 
much  sewing  to  do  in  a  typical  North  Carolina 
household.  There  were  many  aprons,  shirt- 
tails,  handkerchiefs,  towels,  napkins,  and 
tablecloths  on  which  to  practice  their  sewing. 
Girls  often  hemmed  these  common  household 
items.  This  task  was  called  plain  sewing. 
Another  skill  to  be  learned  was  marking.  All 
linens,  whether  bought  or  homemade,  were 


marked  by  embroidering  them  with  initials 
and  sometimes  the  date  the  family  bought  the 
linens. 

Not  everyone  agreed  that  girls  should  be 
taught  sewing.  Two  teachers  at  the  Warren- 
ton  Female  Academy  in  Warren  County  tried 
to  stop  the  teaching  of  sewing  to  girls.  They 
wanted  to  teach  them  the  same  subjects  the 
boys  of  that  day  were  learning,  such  as 
grammar,  spelling,  philosophy,  science, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Because  so  many  parents 
protested,  a  special  sewing  teacher  was  hired 
especially  for  this  subject. 

Today,  boys  and  girls  learn  all  of  the  same 
things  at  school.  Girls  are  not  forced  to  learn 
how  to  sew  or  to  learn  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  making  samplers.  They  can  enter 
any  profession  they  want.  They  can  even  play 
ball!  /? 


Elizabeth  Lowry  "wrought"  her  sampler  in  1828.  The  building  may  have  been  her  home.  She  sewed  the  sampler  while 
she  was  at  "boarding"  school.  Do  her  verses  suggest  "homesickness"? 
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Christina  Spach  made  her  sampler  in  Salem  while  attending  the  Girls'  Boarding  School  in  the  early  1800s.  It  is  silk  thread 
cross-stitched  on  linen  cloth. 

Girls  "marked"  linens  by  embroidering  them.  This  is  a  pattern  for  marking.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  holes? 
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THINGS  TO  READ 

North  Carolina  Quilts  by  Ellen  Eanes,  Erma 
Kirkpatrick,  Sue  McCarter,  Joyce  Newman, 
Ruth  Roberson,  and  Kathy  Sullivan  should  be 
available  by  September,  1988.  It  describes  quilts 
from  the  N.C.  Quilt  Project  and  discusses  the 
quiltmaking  tradition  in  North  Carolina. 

Foxfire  2,  edited  by  Eliot  Wigginton  (New  York: 
Anchor  Press/Doubleday,  1973).  A  highly 
acclaimed  book  researched  and  written  by  nigh 
school  students.  Describes  "plain  living"  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  One  chapter  describes 
the  process  of  clothmaking  from  raising  sheep 
to  making  the  cloth. 

Inventions  That  Changed  Our  Lives:  Cloth,  by 
Elizabeth  Simpson  (New  York:  Walker  and 
Company,  1985).  This  fifty-eight-page  book 
discusses  the  development  of  clothmaking  over 
the  centuries. 

Mountain  People,  Mountain  Crafts,  by  Elinor  Lander 
Horwitz  (New  York:  J.B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1974). 
Describes  the  many  crafts  of  the  Appalachian 
region  including  quiltmaking  and  rugmaking. 

Textiles,  Teacher's  Guide  to  Textiles  in  North  Carolina, 
prepared  by  Anne  H.  Kennedy  for  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
(Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Associates,  1984).  Written  for  teachers  inter- 
ested in  presenting  students  with  an  overview 
of  textile  history.  Topics  range  from  home 
production  of  cloth  to  commercial  textile 
manufacturing.  The  eighty-page  booklet 
includes  activities  that  teach  spinning,  carding, 
dyeing,  weaving,  etc.  Maps  and  illustrations  are 
included.  It  is  available  from  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  Shop,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
NC  27611,  or  call  (919)  733-3200. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Patchwork  and  Quilting 
(New  York:  Meredith,  1971).  This  book 
instructs  the  reader  in  the  basics  of  quilting  and 
explains  step-by-step  how  to  make  quilt 
patterns.  Instructions  are  given  for  quilt 
assembly  and  hand  and  machine  quilting. 


The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Stitchery,  by  Mildred 
Graves  Ryan  (New  York:  New  American 
Library,  1981).  Provides  a  step-by-step 
approach  to  stitchery:  crocheting,  embroider- 
ing, knitting,  macrame,  rugmaking,  sewing,  and 
tatting. 

ON  THE  ROAD 

The  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  109  East  Jones 
Street,  Raleigh,  will  open  two  exhibitions  on 
quilts.  "North  Carolina  Quilts:  Selections  from 
tne  North  Carolina  Quilts  Project"  will  be  open 
from  September  15,  1988,  through  January  15, 
1989.  "North  Carolina  Quilts:  Selections  from 
the  Museum  Collection"  will  be  open  February 
1,  1989,  through  June  11,  1989. 

"We  the  Quilters,"  an  exhibit  of  quilts,  will  tour 
the  southeast  United  States  during  1988  and 
1989.  These  are  winning  quilts  from  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  quilting  contest 
held  at  the  Folk  Art  Center  of  the  Southern 
Highland  Handicraft  Guild  near  Asheville.  They 
combine  the  theme  of  the  Constitution  and 
quality  craftsmanship  in  quilts.  The  exhibit  can 
be  seen  in  Winston-Salem  at  the  1988  Quilt 
Symposium  at  Wake  Forest  University,  June  1- 
4,  1988. 

Touch  talks  are  available  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
History.  They  are  provided  in  a  museum 
classroom  setting  to  give  students  a  "hands-on" 
study.  In  "Cards,  Bobbins,  and  Wheels," 
students  examine  a  wide  variety  of  fibers  and 
spindles  that  can  be  used  to  make  thread.  They 
will  be  able  to  try  carding  and  spinning  with  a 
drop  spindle  and  wheel.  Suggested  for  all  ages. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Education 
Branch,  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  (919)  733- 
3894.  Scheduling  should  be  done  through  the 
Capital  Area  Visitor  Center,  (919)  733-3456. 

The  Southern  Highland  Handicraft  Guild's 
Folk  Art  Center  exhibits  many  of  the  home- 
maker's  arts  and  provides  a  wide  range  of 
educational  services  and  special  events;  most  are 
free.  The  Folk  Art  Center  is  located  about  one- 
half  mile  north  of  U.S.  70  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  For  a  brochure  write  the  center  at  Box 
9545,  Asheville,  NC  28815,  or  call  (704)  289- 
7928. 

At  the  Mountain  Heritage  Center  on  the 

campus  of  Western  Carolina  University  in 
Cullowhee  are  displays  of  coverlets  and  looms. 
For  more  information  write  the  Mountain 
Heritage  Center,  Western  Carolina  University, 
Cullowhee,  NC  28723,  or  call  (704)  227-7129. 
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SEWING  FOR  THE  CON FE DE R ACY 

HB^^^^Bl^^HI^^H  By  R.  Jackson  Marshall  III 

In  May,  1861,  North  Carolina  left  the 
Union  and  joined  the  Confederate  states.  The 
men  got  together  and  drilled  and  marched  and 
made  patriotic  speeches.  The  women  got 
together  and  went  to  work  to  help  the  men 
prepare  for  war.  Across  the  state  spinning 
wheels  and  looms  were  made  ready  for  use  in 
making  thread  and  cloth.  Raleigh  women 
gathered  in  the  basement  of  a  Baptist  church 
and  made  1,500  mattresses,  600  towels,  400 
shirts,  300  uniform  jackets,  200  pants,  and  200 
haversacks  for  North  Carolina's  soldiers.  In 
every  community  the  women  prepared  to  do 
their  part  to  win  the  war. 

After  the  war  began,  the  Confederate 
government  could  not  make  enough  clothing 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  army.  The  North 
Carolina  legislature  passed  a  law  allowing  the 


with  textile  mills  to  make  thread,  yarn,  and 
cloth.  Then  he  made  contracts  with  women  in 
the  state  to  make  uniforms  from  the  cloth 
made  in  the  mills. 

Sometimes  North  Carolina  women  orga- 
nized "Soldiers  Aid  Societies."  They  gathered 
in  homes  and  churches  to  sew  uniforms  and 
knit  socks.  They  earned  about  $3.00  for 
making  an  overcoat,  $2.00  for  a  jacket,  $1.00 
for  a  pair  of  pants,  50  cents  for  each  shirt  or 


pair  of  socks,  and  15  cents  for  a  pair  of 
underwear  for  the  soldiers.  With  most  of  the 
men  at  war,  these  contracts  soon  became  the 
only  source  of  income  for  many  families. 

Women  in  the  state  worked  hard  making 
clothes  for  the  troops.  But  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing did  not  keep  up  with  the  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians  going  into  the  army. 
Governor  Vance  worried  that  the  North 
Carolina  soldiers  were  going  to  suffer  during 


Women  wrote  letters  to 
state  officials  offering  to 
sew  clothing  for  the 
North  Carolina  soldiers 
in  exchange  for  pay. 
Can  you  read  this  let- 
ter? For  a  "transcrip- 
tion," turn  to  page  six- 
teen, document  one. 
[Civil  War  Collection, 
Quarter  Master's  Cor- 
respondence, N.C. 
State  Archives,  Raleigh] 
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Women  helped  North  Carolina  soldiers  by  sewing  garments  and  blankets  in  churches  and  homes  without  receiving 
pay.  Can  you  read  this  letter?  For  a  "transcription,"  turn  to  page  sixteen,  document  two.  [Civil  War  Collection,  Quarter 
Master's  Correspondence,  N.C.  State  Archives,  Raleigh] 
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Document  one 

Pittsboro  Oct  10th  1861 

Mr  Devereux, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  wish  to  take  a 
contract  to  make  200  (two  hundred) 
pairs  of  pantaloons  for  the  army; 
State,  to  furnish  material  and  thread. 
My  husband  is  a  member  of  the  "Chatham 
Rifles,  now  stationed  at  Yorktown,  Va; 
but  his  father  will  be  responsible 
for  me.  Please  let  me  know  as  early 
as  possible,  whether  I  can  get  the  con- 
tract or  not,  also  upon  what  terms; 
I  promise  to  make  them  neatly,  and 
strong,  and  as  cheap,  as  I  can  afford. 

Respectfully, 

Virginia  Taylor 

P.S. 

My  husband's  father,  Mr.  William  P.  Taylor 
refers  you,  to  Sheriff  High,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  and 
P.F.  Pescud,  as  to  his  responsibility. 

V.T. 

Document  two 

Oxford,  NC.  Nov  24th  1862. 


chiefly  directed  to  the  wants  of  Sick  &  wounded  & 
this  small  offering,  with  contributions  by  other  Ladies 
Is  hastily  sent,  In  response  to  our  Patriotic  Governors 
Appeal. 

Miss  Pattie  Skinner  5  prs  thick  Pantaloons 

Mrs.  Dr.  Ferebee  4  Carpet  Blankets 

Mrs.  RB  Gilliam  2  Carpet  Blankets 

Mrs.  TB  [V]enable  1  Carpet  Blanket,  1  pr  flannel 

drawers  &  1  pr  Socks 
Mrs.  TL  Skinner  4  Carpet  Blankets 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ridley  1  thick  shawl  &  5  prs.  socks 

Mrs.  Lucy  Kingsbury  1  blanket  &  1  pr  socks 

Soldiers  Aid  Society.         14  prs  flannel  drawers,  43  prs 

socks. 

Mrs.  Col  Thomas  I.  Hicks    2  Comforts,  2  Carpet 

blankets  &  10  prs  socks 

Mrs.  Augustus  Landis 

[Sen]  1  Carpet  blanket 

Miss  Maria  Landis  1  pr  socks 

Miss  Hammey  1  pr  socks. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  LA  Elliott,  Sect. 


By  order  of  Mrs.  RB  Gilliam 
President 


Capt.  CH  Garrett, 

Will  you  oblige  The  Ladies  Aid  Society 
of  Oxford,  by  sending  to  our  Soldiers  most  in  need 
the  following  articles.  Our  efforts  In  [the]  Society  have  been 


the  winter  without  enough  clothing  and 
blankets.  In  1862  he  asked  the  people  of  the 
state  to  help  the  troops.  He  wrote,  "[T]he 
articles  most  needed  .  .  .  are  shoes,  socks,  and 
blankets,  though  drawers,  shirts,  and  pants 
would  be  gladly  received.  [I]f  every  mother  in 
North  Carolina  would  knit  one  strong  pair  of 
either  heavy  cotton  or  woolen  socks  for  the 
army  they  would  be  abundantly  supplied." 
Then  he  said,  "[I]f  you  have  anything  to  spare 
for  the  soldier,  in  his  name  I  appeal  to  you  for 
it.  Remember  when  you  sit  down  by  the  bright 
and  glowing  fire  that  the  soldier  is  sitting  upon 
the  cold  earth  [and]  shivering  in  darkness  on 
the  dangerous  outpost."  The  women  in  the 
state  did  what  the  governor  asked.  They 
gathered  extra  clothing  and  they  cut  up  their 
carpets  to  make  blankets.  In  the  following 
months,  the  governor  received  hundreds  of 
boxes  of  clothing  from  women  across  the 
state. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  became 
more  difficult  to  make  clothing  for  the  army. 
By  1863  the  machinery  in  the  textile  mills 


began  to  wear  out.  There  was  a  severe 
shortage  of  cotton  cards.  Cotton  cards  were  tools 
used  to  get  cotton  ready  for  spinning  into 
thread.  Because  there  was  no  thread  there  was 
little  sewing.  Without  yarn,  knitting  was 
impossible.  Uniforms  were  left  unfinished 
because  there  were  no  buttons.  The  soldiers 
had  to  wait  months  before  they  received  the 
clothing  they  needed.  The  governor  received 
dozens  of  letters  from  women  asking  for 
supplies  to  make  clothing. 

Sacrifices  were  made  again  and  again  to 
provide  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  The  South 
ran  out  of  men,  food,  and  supplies.  Finally  in 
April,  1865,  the  South  surrendered.  The  men 
put  down  their  rifles  and  stopped  fighting. 
The  women  put  down  their  needles  and  quit 

sewing  for  the  Confederacy. 

 C 

Source 

Johnston,  Frontis  W.,  ed.  The  Papers  of  Zebulon 
Baird  Vance.  Raleigh:  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  1963. 
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SPOTLIGHT: 
STUDENT  ARTICLES 


MAKING  A  QUILT 

I^HHHHHHHH  By  Boyd  Joyce 

In  order  to  begin  a  quilt,  a  pattern  must  be 
selected.  The  pattern  determines  the  outline 
of  the  stitches.  Once  the  pattern  has  been 
chosen,  the  pieces  of  fabric  must  be  cut  out 
with  scissors  and  sewn  together  with  needle 
and  thread. 

Quilts  are  composed  of  three  layers:  the 
quilt  top,  the  batting  or  filler,  and  the  lining. 
The  quilt  top  consists  of  quilt  blocks  sewn 
together  to  form  a  square.  The  number  of 
blocks  used  determines  the  size  of  the  quilt. 
The  sewing  of  the  top  is  done  by  machine. 
Years  ago  a  quiltmaker  used  scrap  fabric  sewn 
together  by  hand.  Today  the  fabric  is  some- 
times especially  selected  for  quilting  and  is 
sewn  by  a  sewing  machine. 

The  second  layer  of  the  quilt  is  called  the 
batting  or  filling.  It  is  a  thick  layer  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  polyester.  Before  modern  materials 
could  be  bought  in  the  store  like  today,  people 
raised  their  own  sheep  for  wool  or  grew 
cotton  for  the  batting. 

The  third  or  bottom  layer  of  the  quilt  is 
called  the  lining.  The  lining  is  usually  one  large 
piece  of  fabric.  Sometimes  a  bedsheet  is  used. 
Until  recently  some  people  used  the  sacks 
flour,  sugar,  or  salt  came  in  at  the  grocery 
store.  The  sacks  were  not  large  enough  to 
make  the  complete  bottom  of  the  quilt  and 
were  sewn  together  creating  a  seam  in  the 
lining.  Today  many  quilters  prefer  not  to  have 
a  seam  in  the  lining. 

The  quilt  layers  are  now  ready  to  be  put 
into  the  quilting  frame.  Most  frames  are  made 
of  wood  with  holes  drilled  into  them.  They  are 
arranged  in  a  square  or  rectangular  shape. 
Two  wood  slats  sit  on  supporting  wood  posts 
and  hold  the  quilt  in  place.  Some  people 
suspended  the  frame  with  cords  or  string  from 
the  ceiling.  This  way,  when  the  quilting  was 
done  for  the  day,  the  quilt  could  be  pulled  or 
rolled  to  the  top  of  the  room  out  of  the  way. 


Some  people  also  used  chairs  on  which  to  place 
the  frame. 

The  lining  is  attached  to  the  frame  with 
tacks  or  twine.  Tacks  or  twine  hold  the  lining 
to  the  frame  and  are  removed  later.  The 
batting  is  spread  over  the  lining.  Then,  the  top 
is  applied.  Once  the  top  is  in  its  proper 
alignment,  all  three  layers  are  basted  together. 
In  basting,  loose  threads  hold  the  layers 
together  and  are  removed  before  the  quilt  is 
completed. 


Quilts  are  made  of  three  layers  of  cloth  sewn  together. 
What  are  the  names  of  the  layers? 


Now  the  tedious  work  begins.  The  layers 
must  be  sewn  together.  Stitches  are  made  by 
hand  using  a  needle  and  thread,  weaving  in 
and  out  through  all  layers  of  the  quilt.  In  order 
to  be  considered  a  good  quilter,  a  person  must 
make  small  stitches,  leave  no  knots  in  the 
visible  stitches,  and  the  stitches  made  on  the 
bottom  of  the  quilt  should  look  like  the 
stitches  on  the  top  layer.  As  some  quiltmakers 
get  older,  arthritis  and  bad  eyesight  affect  the 
length  of  stitches  made.  Long  stitches  are  not 
wanted. 

After  all  the  stitches  have  been  completed 
along  the  pattern,  the  quilt  can  be  removed 
from  the  frame.  Both  the  thread  used  in 
basting  the  layers  of  the  quilt  and  the  twine  or 
tacks  used  to  hold  the  lining  into  the  frames 
are  removed.  The  lining,  which  is  longer  than 
the  batting  and  quilt  top,  is  folded  back.  The 
quilt  is  hemmed  and  is  now  finished. 

Quilting  was  once  done  out  of  necessity. 
People  used  quilts  to  keep  warm  during  cold 
weather.  Today  homes  are  modernized  with 
electric,  oil,  and  solar  heating.  For  some,  quilts 
are  no  longer  needed.  For  others  concerned 
with  saving  energy,  quilts  keep  them  warm  at 
night  when  the  heat  is  turned  low.  Without 
the  need  for  quilts  why  do  people  in  North 
Carolina  still  make  quilts?  First,  quiltmakers 
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today  enjoy  the  socializing  of  quiltmaking. 
Quilting  parties  are  still  held  in  people's 
homes.  They  quilt,  eat,  and  talk.  Second,  the 
quilts  are  given  as  special  gifts  to  children  and 
friends.  Quiltmakers  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  doing  this.  Third,  some  quilts  are  sold  for 
income.  n 


MRS.  INGALLS 

By  Fred  Smith  i^BH^HH^Hra 

Mrs.  Ingalls  came  to  our  school  and  taught 
us  about  spinning.  The  spinning  wheel  that 
she  brought  was  made  in  the  1800s.  She 
showed  us  the  parts  of  a  spinning  wheel  and 
how  to  work  it.  She  passed  around  some  wool 
that  she  used  to  make  clothes  and  blankets. 
She  said  it  could  not  be  washed  before  using  it 
because  it  would  fall  apart.  The  natural  oil  of 
the  sheep  is  needed  to  make  it  stick  together. 

She  also  told  us  about  a  drop  spin.  In  the 
1800s,  they  were  very  common  and  were  used 
very  much  because  so  much  thread  was 
needed  to  make  cloth.  To  work  it,  you  would 
wrap  the  wool  around  the  leader  to  make  the 
thread.  The  leader  is  a  piece  of  thrtad  that  was 
attached  to  the  drop  spin.  A  great  deal  of 
thread  was  needed  to  weave  a  piece  of  fabric  so 
spinning  was  a  continual  chore.  r 


A  "quilting  bee."  Note  the  way  the  frame  and  the  quilt  are  attached  together.  How  do  you  think  the  quilt 
frame  is  held  off  the  floor? 


MISS  RUTH  PETREE 

By  Sarah  Amanda  Woodard  ■BHMH 

Miss  Ruth  Petree  cannot  remember  when 
she  started  her  first  quilt,  but  she  finished  it 
sometime  before  she  was  ten  years  old.  She  is 
almost  eighty-six  now.  She  no  longer  quilts. 

When  asked  about  quilting  parties,  her  face 
displayed  fond  memories.  "It  was  popular  to 
have  quilting  parties  and  huskings,"  she  said. 
The  parties  were  held  in  the  sitting  room  of 
the  house.  Since  this  room  was  needed  in  the 
evenings,  ropes  were  attached  to  the  quilt 
frame  and  run  through  large  staples  in  the 
wall.  This  way  the  frame  could  be  lifted  to  the 
ceiling  until  the  next  chance  to  work  on  it.  The 
women  stitched  until  they  could  reach  no 
further  across  the  quilt,  and  then  they  rolled  it 
up  to  the  point  where  they  stopped. 

She  watched  me  with  steady  but  friendly 
eyes  as  she  pounded  the  table  with  a  swollen 
arthritic  finger  and  said,  "Tedious!  That's  the 
perfect  word  for  quilting.  Yes,  tedious!"  She 
pointed  her  finger  at  me.  "You  use  that  in  your 
story!"  * 
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CHARLOTTE  HAWKINS  BROWN  COVERLET 


The  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  coverlet 
was  truly  a  labor  of  love.  The  Martin  Middle 
School  '76ers  worked  on  it  for  months  and 
received  first  place  in  Group  Arts  at  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Awards  Day  in  1985. 

Before  the  coverlet  was  made  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  research  done  in  the  Greensboro 
Public  Library  followed  by  a  trip  to  Palmer 
Institute  at  Sedalia  to  study  the  existing 
buildings.  [Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  black  preparatory 
schools  in  the  nation,  was  founded  by 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  in  1902.]  The 
students  then  made  sketches  that  were  turned 
over  to  Chloe  Morrison,  a  first-year  junior 
historian.  Once  Chloe's  final  sketches  were 
complete,  Erika  Moore,  Betsy  Cook,  Traci 
Dixon,  and  Tara  Farrar  transferred  the 


■■■■■^^■HHHHI  By  Barbara  Forte  Dixon 

sketches  to  100  percent  cotton  fabric  and 
began  candlewicking.  Once  the  candlewicking 
was  completed,  the  girls  made  fringe  and 
attached  each  piece  separately  to  the  coverlet. 

Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown's  theory  of 
education  was  similar  to  that  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  founder  of  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama.  They  both  felt  their  students  should 
be  taught  a  skill  that  would  help  prepare  them 
for  life.  The  Martin  '76ers  took  this  belief  and 
used  it  for  guidance  as  they  made  the  coverlet 
to  honor  Palmer  Memorial  Institute  and  Dr. 
Brown.  Our  greatest  desire  is  that  one  day  the 
Martin  '76ers'  candlewicked  coverlet  will  be 
housed  in  Canary  Cottage  at  the  recently 
opened  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Memorial 
State  Historic  Site.  A 
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QUILTING 


By  Delana  BolesHHHHHH^^^^^^^HHH 

My  Grandma  Lewis  pieced  quilt  pieces  by 
hand.  This  means  that  she  sewed  two  pieces  of 
fabric  together  using  a  needle  and  thread. 
Most  of  the  quilts  my  grandma  made  were  out 
of  necessity.  Her  family  needed  lots  of  heavy 
quilts  to  stay  warm  in  the  winter  since  the 
only  heat  came  from  fireplaces  and  a  cook- 
stove  in  the  kitchen. 

Quilts  were  made  from  old,  worn,  unre- 
pairable clothes  such  as  overalls,  shirts,  and 
dresses.  Quilts  were  made  from  the  scrap 
pieces  of  cloth  left  from  making  a  garment  for 
a  family  member.  Several  blocks  were  made 
from  these  scraps  of  cloth,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  quilt  wanted.  The  blocks  were  sewn 
together  to  form  the  quilt  top. 

A  single  fabric  was  used  as  a  lining. 
Between  the  quilt  top  and  quilt  lining  was 
placed  cotton  batting.  Grandma  would  push 
all  the  furniture  in  the  living  room  next  to  the 
wall  so  she  could  spread  the  lining  flat.  Then 
she  would  put  the  cotton  batting  on  the  lining. 
Then  she  would  spread  the  pieced  quilt  top  on 


the  batting.  All  three  layers  were  pinned 
together  and  basted  with  long  running 
stitches.  The  outer  edges  were  pinned 
together.  Then  the  quilt  was  placed  in  the 
quilting  frame. 

Usually  the  women  that  were  going  to 
work  on  the  quilt  would  meet  in  someone's 
home  for  a  day  of  quilting  called  a  quilting  bee. 
Each  woman  would  sit  in  a  chair  on  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  quilt  frame.  With  needle  and 
thread  they  quilted.  They  used  a  running 
stitch  to  sew  the  layers  together.  They  placed 
a  thimble  on  the  middle  finger  of  one  hand  to 
push  the  needle  through  the  layers.  The  other 
hand  would  be  used  under  the  quilt  to  help 
push  the  needle  back  through. 


Sew/ng  or  "piecing"  a  quilt  square.  Note  the  number  of 
quilt  squares  in  the  quilt  behind  the  women. 


Sewing  quilt  layers  together.  What  tools  are  needed  to 
sew  the  layers? 

Quilting  has  changed.  We  make  quilts 
more  often  for  enjoyment  and  the  beauty  of 
their  decoration  than  the  necessity  of  keeping 
warm  at  night.  We  now  have  polyester  batting 
that  does  not  lump  as  cotton  batting  did. 
Georgia  Bonesteel,  my  favorite  modern 
quilter,  has  brought  much  change  to  quilting. 
She  is  known  for  making  quilting  portable. 
She  calls  it  lap  quilting.  Instead  of  spreading  the 
quilt  top,  batting,  and  lining  on  the  floor, 
Bonesteel  has  taught  us  to  do  the  same  thing 
one  block  at  a  time.  Now  many  quilters  stand 
or  sit  at  a  table  instead  of  wearing  out  their 
knees  on  hard  floors.  Quilters  still  baste  and 
pin  three  layers  together  and  still  use  a  frame. 
The  quilts  are  still  made  the  same  way  that  the 
larger  quilts  are  made,  except  they  are  lap  size. 
One  thing  has  not  changed:  it  still  takes  long 
hours  to  make  a  quilt.   A 
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MORE  THAN  A  BEDSPREAD 

By  Jan  Davidson  ■■■■■■HBHHHHHHHHHHHHBHH 


In  1890  the  family  of  William  Leatherwood 
of  Haywood  County  decided  to  have  its 
photograph  made.  The  photographer  came  to 
the  Leatherwood  home  and  placed  his  camera 
in  the  yard,  near  the  side  of  the  house  where 
there  would  be  enough  sunlight. 

Mrs.  Leatherwood  assembled  all  eleven  of 
her  children  and  made  sure  all  had  clean  faces. 
She  dressed  the  youngest  ones,  carefully 
inspected  the  clothes  of  the  oldest  ones,  and 
straightened  everyone's  hat.  They  gathered 
around  a  bench  before  the  camera.  The 
photographer  told  the  Leatherwoods  to  sit 
still  and  prepared  to  take  the  picture,  but  Mrs. 
Leatherwood  asked  him  to  wait.  She  did  not 
like  the  way  the  side  of  the  house  looked  in  the 
background,  for  she  had  something  prettier 
and  much  more  special  to  use  as  a  backdrop. 
She  got  a  bedspread,  called  a  coverlet,  that  she 
had  woven  in  the  old  Whig  Rose  pattern  and 
hung  it  on  the  side  of  the  house.  Everyone  sat 
quietly  and  posed  while  the  picture  was  taken. 


Mrs.  Leatherwood's  coverlet  was  very 
special  to  her.  It  was  more  than  just  a  woven 
bedspread.  It  took  hard  work  and  long  hours 
to  make.  This  coverlet  was  the  result  of  many 
steps  for  Mrs.  Leatherwood.  She  had  to  raise 
sheep,  shear  their  wool,  wash  the  wool  in  the 
stream,  card  it — comb  the  wool  fibers  to  line  up 
in  the  same  direction,  spin  it  into  yarn  on  a 
spinning  wheel,  gather  plants  from  the  woods 
to  make  into  dyes,  dye  the  yarn,  and  dry  it 
afterwards.  Sometimes  store-bought  cotton 
thread  was  not  available  for  weaving  with  the 
wool  to  make  the  coverlet.  Thread  would  be 
made  following  many  of  the  steps  needed  to 
process  the  wool. 

When  all  the  wool  and  cotton  thread  was 
ready,  the  loom  had  to  be  prepared.  After  all 
these  steps,  Mrs.  Leatherwood  could  begin  to 
weave.  It  takes  about  sixty  hours  to  weave  a 
coverlet.  The  total  time  required  to  complete 
all  these  steps  and  finish  a  coverlet  is  about  six 
hundred  hours.  No  wonder  the  coverlet  was 
important  to  her  and  her  family! 


n 


(Above,  left)  Woman  (right)  carding  wool  or  cotton;  woman  (left)  spinning  yarn  from  carded  wool  or  cotton.  (Above, 
right)  To  card:  wool  or  cotton  is  placed  between  cards,  cards  are  pulled  in  direction  of  arrows,  and  fibers  line  up  in  the 
same  direction. 


(Right)  Weaving  thread 
on  a  loom  to  make  a 
coverlet.  (Bottom) 
Overhead  view  of  weav- 
ing on  a  loom.  The 
weaver  passes  the  "weft" 
threads  (white)  with  a 
"shuttle"  between  the 
"warp"  threads  (black)  to 
weave  the  coverlet. 


In  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina 
there  were  many  other  people  like  the 
Leatherwoods  who  felt  that  a  coverlet  was 
very  special.  Coverlets  were  given  as  gifts, 
usually  within  a  family.  Most  often  they  were 
given  by  a  mother  to  her  children  when  the 
children  were  getting  married  and  beginning 
their  own  families.  Coverlets  became  impor- 
tant to  the  families  that  owned  them,  and 
were  passed  on  through  the  generations. 
Many  western  North  Carolina  families 
counted  an  old  coverlet  as  their  most  prized 
possession  and  historical  connection  to  the 
past. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Ford  Clark  of  Haywood 
County  and  her  son  also  felt  their  coverlet  was 
special.  Mrs.  Clark  wove  a  brown,  blue,  and 
white  coverlet  in  the  King's  Flower  pattern  for 
her  son's  wedding  about  1885.  He  and  his 
family  used  it  and  treasured  it  for  many  years. 
In  1906  their  house  caught  fire.  After  the 
children  were  safely  carried  out  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Clark's  son  ran  back  into  the  burning 
house  to  rescue  one  more  thing — the  coverlet. 
It  is  still  owned  by  the  family  today,  and  it  is 
now  on  loan  for  an  exhibit  sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  will  travel  with 
other  coverlets  across  the  United  States  so 
that  many  Americans  can  share  the  warmth, 
beauty,  and  tradition  of  mountain  coverlets. 
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WHERE  DO  QUILT  PATTERNS  COME  FROM? 


Does  your  mother  or  grandmother  make 
quilts?  If  so,  they  probably  use  a  pattern  first 
created  before  they  were  born.  A  pattern  is  a 
design  of  colors  and  shapes  used  to  create  quilt 
blocks  that  are  sewn  together  to  make  a  quilt 
top.  Quilters  today  use  patterns  popular  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Names  and  designs  of  early  patterns  were 
not  written  down  until  the  1830s  when 
magazines  such  as  Godey's  Lady's  Book  printed 
popular  patterns.  Americans  lost  interest  in 
quilting  for  several  years  until  other  maga- 
zines in  the  1890s  published  more  patterns.  In 
the  1920s  and  1930s  there  was  a  colonial  revival. 
People  grew  more  interested  in  things  like 
quilts  from  the  early  colonial  days.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  designed  quilt  patterns  for 
sale.  Many  people  researched  the  old  patterns 
and  their  names  and  then  published  what  they 
found. 

Researchers  have  found  that  the  pattern 
designs  came  from  the  world  around  the 
quilter.  Pattern  names  represented  folklore, 
religion,  nature,  and  anything  else  in  a 
person's  life.  Ideas  for  designs  came  from 
everyday  things  such  as  tools,  games,  dishes, 
and  dances.  Flowers,  stars,  and  vegetables 
were  also  used. 


Jacob's  Ladder  quilt  pattern. 


The  different  colors  of  cloth  within  a  quilt 
block  can  change  a  pattern's  name.  The  pre- 
Revolutionary  War  pattern  called  Jacob's 
Ladder  used  two  colors — one  is  very  light  and 
the  other  is  very  dark.  The  same  pattern  is 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
light  and  dark  colors  are  reversed  and  a  third 
color  is  added.  In  Virginia  and  the  New 
England  states  the  name  changes  to  Stepping 
Stones  while  in  Pennsylvania  it  becomes  Tail 
of  Benjamin's  Kite.  In  the  western  states  it  is 
called  the  Underground  Railroad  and  the  Trail 
of  the  Covered  Wagon.  It  is  called  Wagon 
Tracks  in  the  prairie  states. 


lob's  Tears  quilt  pattern. 


Events  in  history  were  illustrated  through 
quilters'  designs.  Patterns  were  often 
renamed  for  whatever  happened  to  be  popular 
at  the  time.  An  example  of  this  is  a  pattern  that 
began  as  Job's  Tears.  It  was  named  after  the 
oval  seed  of  a  plant  used  as  a  decoration.  In  the 
early  1800s  the  pattern  was  a  religious 
symbol.  By  1825  its  name  became  Slave  Chain 
because  of  the  issue  of  slavery  in  America.  In 
the  1840s  when  an  issue  was  the  possible 
union  of  Texas  with  the  United  States,  the 
Slave  Chain  pattern  name  was  changed  to 
Texas  Tears.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  pattern 
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name  became  known  as  Rocky-Road-to- 
Kansas  or  Kansas  Troubles.  Later  during  the 
period  when  factories  began  using  machinery, 
its  name  was  changed  again  to  Endless  Chain. 


Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too  quilt  pattern. 


celebrate  a  son's  twenty-first  birthday.  A 
"bride  quilt"  was  made  for  the  girl  of  the 
family  to  save  until  she  got  married.  By  the 
time  she  was  married  a  young  woman  had 
twelve  or  thirteen  quilts  ready  for  use  by  her 
future  family.  Only  the  bride  quilt  had  hearts 
on  it.  It  was  believed  that  if  hearts  were  used 
on  any  other  quilt,  she  would  have  bad  luck,  an 
engagement  would  be  broken,  and  she  would 
not  marry. 

Politics,  religion,  and  nature  have  all 
influenced  quiltmaking.  As  women  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  with 
their  families,  they  took  their  quilts,  patterns, 
and  names  to  share  with  their  new  neighbors. 
As  they  shared  their  traditions,  pattern  names 
were  changed  to  suit  new  ideas.  Common 
North  Carolina  patterns  and  pattern  names 
can  be  found  in  other  states.  Many  patterns 
from  other  states  are  found  in  North  Carolina. 
Some  patterns  were  everywhere  because  they 
were  published  in  magazines  that  went  to 
every  state. 

Quilting  began  as  a  necessity  in  the  pioneer 
days,  but  it  soon  developed  into  a  craft  in 
which  women  expressed  themselves.  Quilters 
have  used  their  quilts  to  tell  about  their  lives 
and  the  world  around  them.  * 


In  the  1800s  women  became  more  involved 
in  politics  by  marching  in  parades,  cooking  for 
political  rallies,  and  participating  in  political 
groups.  They  created  several  quilt  patterns 
and  pattern  names  for  the  presidential 
elections.  In  the  1840  election  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  the  Whig  party  ran  against 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Harrison  won  the  election.  His 
campaign  slogan  became  the  name  for  a 
pattern  called  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too.  The 
North  Carolina  Democratic  presidential 
candidate,  James  Polk,  had  a  campaign  slogan 
that  also  became  a  name  for  a  quilt  pattern — 
Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Fight.  He  defeated  the 
Whig  party  candidate,  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
election.  After  the  election,  someone  designed 
a  new  quilt  pattern  called  the  Whig's  Defeat. 
From  the  presidential  election  of  1860,  new 
quilt  patterns  were  also  designed.  One  was 
Log  Cabin.  It  was  so  named  because  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  a 
log  cabin.  The  Little  Giant  pattern  was  named 
for  Lincoln's  opponent  in  the  election, 
Stephen  Douglas. 

Away  from  politics,  women  traditionally 
made  quilts  for  important  events  in  their 
families'  lives.  "Freedom  quilts"  were  made  to 
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BLACK  QUILTMAKERS 


By  Mary  Anne  McDonald 


Bold  and  striking  colors  are  the  first  thing 
you  notice  about  quilts  made  by  black 
quiltmakers.  Green  and  purple,  black  and  red, 
pink  and  yellow — these  quilts  are  alive  with 
color.  How  do  black  quiltmakers  decide  on  the 
arrangement  of  colors  in  a  quilt?  Quiltmaker 
Lillie  Lee  says: 

The  log  cabins  [common  quilt  pattern] 
are  more  or  less  when  you  start  from  the 
center,  and  you  go  around  and  then  when 
you  get  through,  the  light  is  in  an  area 
going  around  and  the  dark  is  in  an  area 
going  around.  When  you're  using  up 
your  scraps — I  just  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
a  light  and  a  dark. 

Another  characteristic  of  quilts  made  by 
black  quiltmakers  is  their  strip  construction. 
Quilt  blocks  are  sewn  together  in  long  strips 
and  then  the  strips  are  sewn  together  side  by 
side  with  strips  of  fabric  in  between.  Quilt- 
maker Laura  Lee  describes  the  strip  construc- 
tion of  a  quilt  made  up  of  crazy  squares: 

.  .  .  we  usually  stripped  it  with  some- 
thing, and  that  would  make  the  blocks 
show  up.  You  see  if  you  had  put  it  all 
together  it  wouldn't  have  shown  up  as 
forcefully  as  it  did  when  you  stripped  it 
and  put  a  little  block  here  and  another 
little  block  and  a  strip  here. 


Improvisation  is  another  characteristic 
unique  to  black  quiltmaking.  Improvisation 
means  to  change  something  to  suit  your  own 
sense  of  what  is  attractive.  Black  quiltmakers 
improvise  their  patterns.  They  change  them 
to  suit  themselves.  Many  black  quiltmakers 
get  their  quilt  patterns  from  books  or 
magazines.  All  see  the  patterns  as  guides  and 
not  unbreakable  rules.  Thelma  Horton  does 
not  feel  she  has  to  follow  the  rules  of  the 
patterns.  She  says  of  one  quilt: 

I  just  took  it  up.  Just  sit  around  and  cut 
out,  and  draw  me  a  pattern  and  look  at  a 
book  and  change  it  around  another  way. 
Whichever  way  I  decide  to  do. ...  I  might 
add  some  to  it,  and  I  might  take  some  out. 
And  I  do  like  I  want  to,  and  sometimes  I 
just  draw  patterns. 

She  may  get  the  idea  for  a  quilt  pattern 
from  a  book,  but  she  changes  it  to  please 
herself.  It  is  important  to  her  that  she  made 
the  quilt  and  not  that  it  follow  a  pattern. 

Many  scholars  think  black  quiltmakers 
owe  their  use  of  bright  colors,  strip  construc- 
tion, and  sense  of  improvisation  to  their 
African  heritage.  In  Africa  people  like  bright 
colors  on  their  clothing  and  in  their  homes. 
There  cloth  is  made  on  looms  that  produce 
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Mrs.  lennie  Burnett,  Dur- 
ham, Durham  County, 
with  her  quilt.  Large 
squares  are  another 
common  characteristic 
of  black-made  quilts. 
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Mrs.  Lillie  Lee,  Pittsboro,  Chatham 
County,  and  two  of  her  grandchildren 
with  her  quilt.  Note  highly  contrasting 
pattern. 


long  strips  that  are  then  sewn  together  to 
form  large  pieces  of  material.  When  blacks 
were  enslaved  and  brought  to  America,  they 
did  not  bring  any  possessions  with  them.  They 
did  bring  their  African  heritage,  and  we  see  it 
in  quilts  today. 

Quiltmaking  allows  black  women  an 
artistic  outlet.  They  design  and  create  quilts  as 
they  piece  the  quilt  using  scrap  material. 
Through  improvisation  and  their  sense  of 
color,  black  women  have  changed  this  craft 
into  one  which  expresses  their  own  culture.  A 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  QUILT  PROJECT 

[■^■■■■■^^■^^^■■■■■■■^■^^^^^^■■■■^^■■l  By  Kathy  Sullivan 


What  are  North  Carolinians  doing  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  old  quilts  and  our 
quilting  history?  A  group  of  people  talked 
about  this  question  not  long  ago.  They 
realized  that  the  state  was  changing.  Its 
population  was  moving  away.  Women  who 
had  made  quilts  or  knew  a  quilt's  history  were 
getting  older.  They  were  throwing  away  old 
and  worn-out  quilts.  This  group  organized  the 
North  Carolina  Quilt  Project  to  record 
information  about  North  Carolina's  quilts  and 
quiltmakers. 

With  the  help  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  the  North  Carolina  Quilt 
Symposium,  Inc.,  quilting  groups,  and  local 
home  demonstration  agents  and  clubs,  fifty 
quilt  days  were  planned.  On  these  days  people 
were  invited  to  bring  their  quilts  to  be 
researched  and  documented.  The  goal  was  to 
record  information  about  5,000  quilts  from  all 
over  the  state.  So  many  people  from  North 
Carolina  brought  their  quilts  that  twenty-five 
more  quilt  days  were  held.  Information  was 
recorded  on  over  10,000  quilts. 


At  quilt  days  in  towns  across  the  state  each 
quilt  passed  through  three  steps.  In  the  first 
step  volunteers  recorded  the  history  of  the 
quiltmaker.  This  included  her  name,  when  she 
lived,  where  she  was  born,  where  she  lived, 
her  occupation  and  the  occupation  of  her 
family,  her  race  or  ethnic  group,  and  whether 
the  quilt  had  been  made  for  a  specific  purpose 
or  a  special  occasion.  In  the  next  step  the 
women  from  the  quilt  project  analyzed  the 
quilt  itself.  They  wrote  down  quilt  size,  type  of 
fabrics  used,  type  of  filler  inside,  the  name  of 
the  quilt  pattern,  and  the  design  of  the  quilt 
stitches.  In  the  third  step  a  photographer  took 
a  picture  of  the  quilt.  Each  quilt  received  an 
identifying  number  on  a  label  to  be  sewn  on 
the  back  of  the  quilt.  The  label  informs  the 
future  owners  that  its  history  has  been 
written  down  and  stored  in  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  History.  As  you  might  imagine,  these  quilt 
days  took  thousands  of  volunteer  hours. 

The  North  Carolina  Quilt  Project  found 
out  that  quilts  were  as  varied  as  their  makers. 
Different  kinds  of  women  made  quilts  at 


Quilt  day,  step  one:  volunteer  (left)  records  information  about  quiltmaker  from  quilt  owner  (right). 
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(Avove,  left)  Quilt  day,  step  two:  volunteer  measures  quilt  during  analysis. 
(Above,  right)  Volunteer  analyzes  quilt.  (Below)  Quilt  day,  step  three: 
project  photographer  takes  picture  of  quilt. 


different  periods  in  the  state's  history.  As 
women  these  quiltmakers  shared  the  pride  in 
family,  the  risk  of  childbirth,  the  distress  of 
widowhood,  and  the  sadness  of  sending  their 
men  off  to  war. 

Recently  people  have  realized  that  quilts 
are  art — both  pretty  as  well  as  useful.  People 
realize  that  quiltmaking  has  grown  just  as  our 
country  has  grown  and  that  the  American 


quiltmaker  has  been  very  creative.  Today 
quilting  is  being  accepted  more  and  more  as 
part  of  our  history.  The  purpose  of  the  North 
Carolina  Quilt  Project  is  to  record  and 
preserve  this  rich  quilting  history.  Because  it 
is  so  hard  to  separate  the  quiltmaker  from  the 
quilt,  the  project  is  really  preserving  the 
history  of  women  in  North  Carolina.  J 
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CARING  FOR  ANTIQUE  TEXTILES 

HH^^nHHHHI^HH  By  Anne  M.  Tyrrell 


Antique  textiles  such  as  quilts,  coverlets, 
samplers,  and  clothing  are  an  important  part 
of  our  lives.  They  are  saved  for  many  reasons. 
As  they  get  older  they  are  hard  to  take  care  of 
because  they  are  deteriorating.  With  proper 
care  we  can  slow  the  aging  of  those  antique 
textiles  we  want  to  save. 

Antique  textiles  must  be  stored  and  shown 
in  a  safe  place.  They  should  be  stored  in  low 
light,  65  degrees  fahrenheit  temperature,  and 
50  percent  relative  humidity.  A  good  rule  to 
remember  is  this:  if  you  are  comfortable,  the 
antique  textiles  are  comfortable.  If  the 
temperature  is  too  warm  and  too  dry,  the 
threads  in  the  textile  will  become  dry  and 
brittle.  If  the  air  is  too  damp,  mold  will  grow. 
The  basement  is  a  place  that  is  too  damp,  and 
the  attic  is  a  place  that  is  too  warm  and  dry. 
The  best  place  to  store  an  antique  textile  is  in  a 
closet  in  the  center  of  the  house.  Try  not  to 
put  the  textiles  where  the  temperature  or 
humidity  will  change  much. 

Old  quilts,  coverlets,  samplers,  and  cloth- 
ing should  not  be  stored  in  anything  made  of 
wood,  paper,  or  cardboard.  They  are  full  of 
acids  that  cause  staining  and  will  destroy 
cloth.  If  you  have  to  store  the  textiles  in 
something  made  of  wood,  paper,  or  cardboard, 
wrap  the  textile  in  clean  white  sheets  or 
pillowcases  to  protect  the  fabric  inside  from 
the  acid  outside.  Do  not  put  the  textile  in  a 
plastic  bag.  It  holds  in  dampness. 

Large  quilts  or  coverlets  should  be  stored 
flat  and  not  folded.  Folding  causes  sharp 
creases  in  the  fabric  and  causes  the  fibers  in  it 
to  break.  If  there  is  not  enough  space  to  store 
them  flat,  you  have  to  fold  them.  In  the  folds 
place  padding  so  there  is  no  sharp  crease  that 
can  break  the  threads.  Antique  clothing 
should  be  stored  flat  and  not  hung  on  a 
hanger.  If  clothing  is  hung,  the  sleeves  and 
shoulders  should  be  padded  to  keep  their 
shape. 


An  old  quilt  or  coverlet  can  be  displayed  on 
a  bed.  It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  sleep  with  it. 
Tugging  and  pulling  will  tear  the  cloth  and 
break  the  stitches.  Some  large  quilts  and 
coverlets  can  be  hung  on  the  wall.  Never  use 
glue,  tape,  tacks,  nails,  or  staples  to  hang  them 
on  the  wall.  Sew  a  piece  of  clean  white  sheet  on 
the  top  in  the  form  of  a  tube.  Put  a  dowel  or 
drapery  rod  through  the  tube.  Hang  the  dowel 
or  rod  on  hooks  you  have  put  in  the  wall. 

If  you  have  textiles  at  home  that  you  want 
to  show  or  to  hang,  you  must  be  careful.  Light 
and  sunlight  can  destroy  the  fabric  of  an 
antique  textile.  The  light  fades  the  color  and 
destroys  the  fibers  in  the  fabric.  If  a  textile  is 
shown  on  a  wall,  by  the  time  you  see  the  color 
fade,  the  fibers  are  damaged.  To  stop  light 
from  fading  and  destroying  the  fabric  keep  the 
textile  away  from  direct  light  or  sunlight. 
Keep  the  shades  lowered  or  the  drapes  closed 
on  a  window.  Do  not  leave  the  light  on  in  a 
room  if  you  are  not  in  there.  If  you  have  a 
framed  sampler,  take  the  glass  out  and  use 
Plexiglas  that  filters  out  harmful  light. 

Many  people  want  to  clean  old  textiles. 
They  often  look  dirty.  Washing  an  old  quilt  or 
coverlet  can  do  more  harm  than  good.  Never 
try  to  wash  it  in  a  washing  machine  or  dry  it  in 
a  dryer.  These  machines  may  tear  it  apart.  Call 
a  museum  and  ask  for  advice  on  how  to  clean 
it. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  caring  for 
textiles,  ask  a  museum  professional  or  an 
agriculture  extension  agent  before  starting 
something  on  your  own.  J 
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ACTIVITY:  OUCH!  PRICK  YOUR  FINGER! 


By  Marianne  Wason 


Can  you  identify  these  items? 
All  ten  deal  with  textiles: 

■  Preparing  fibers  for  spinning  (two  items) 

■  Making  woven  items  (two  items) 

■  Sewing  (five  items) 

■  Shaping  a  fabric  (one  item) 

Think  hard  .  .  .  use  the  clues  .  .  .  good  luck! 


This  device  will  "raise  your  hackles," 
But  I  don't  mean  "get  you  mad." 
You'd  use  this  fearsome  object 

■  To  comb  the  fibers  of  flax. 

■  To  brush  the  fleece  of  lambs. 

■  To  scrub  a  floor  of  mats. 

M  To  rid  a  rug  of  gnats.  


Just  a  silver  peanut 
Holding  a  bit  of  wax— 
What's  it  for  in  sewing? 
Is  the  question  you  may  ask. 

■  To  make  your  fingers  softer? 

■  To  make  your  loose  thread  stronger? 

■  To  mend  a  minor  rip? 

■  To  soften  needle  tips? 


For  use  by  fingers  that  are  nimble 
This  silver  acorn  hides  a  . 
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A  pair  of  cards,  for  wool  or  cotton; 
What  do  you  think  they  do? 
To  find  the  answer  turn  to  page 
Sixteen  and  twenty-two! 


Back  and  forth  with  metal  points 
To  push  the  fibers  through; 
What  does  this  sliding  tool  produce? 
|a  quilt?  A  rug?  A  shoe? 


A  "darning  egg"— what  could  it  be? 

It  can't  pull  thread  or  hold  a  quilt 
Or  comb  out  flax  or  spin  some  silk 

Or  fix  a  rip 
Or  knit  a  stitch — 
So  what's  this  basswood  tool  to  do? 
IT  KEEPS  ITS  SHAPE— and  that's  the  clue. 
Now  look  up  "darn"  before  you  choose 
Which  one  of  these  seems  right  to  you: 
A  darning  egg  is  a  tool  to  use 
In  worndown  shoes — to  pound  the  soles.  ■ 
In  wornout  socks— to  mend  the  holes.  ■ 
In  brand-new  gloves— to  stretch  them  out.  ■ 
In  bulky  clothes— to  stomp  them  down.  ■ 
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In  this  age  of  cordless  telephones 
and  portable  computers, 

Walkmen,  beepers,  videocams, 
and  mini  copy  machines, 

We  also  have  the  ultimate 
invention  for  a  quilter: 

The  supermodern  mini  lightweight 

H  S  M  


Is  this 

A  beater — for  cotton  and  stiff  wool  and  flax? 
A  heater— for  needles  and  bobbins  and  tacks? 
A  creaser — for  collars  and  draperies  and  slacks? 
A  pleater— for  ruffles  and  edges  and  hats? 


A  sewing  box — levels  one  through  four: 

Its  bottom  level  is  a  drawer; 

And  so's  its  third,  for  storing  more; 

And  level  two,  for  spools  oft  ; 

And  level  one,  to  stick  in  pin  


speaq/prajiji  ■ 

(suoji  Suiiny)  je)e3|d  y  ■ 
aujipew  8iM/v\as  pjaL|puP(-|  g 
s>pos  jnoujOM  U{  sapq  aq)  piia^  ■ 
(>|ooq  8nj)  8ru  y  g 
luoo|  adej^  jg 
ZZ  pue  g  i  sa8ed  uo  SDj|eji  u|  „pjvo„  ■ 
aiqw'Hl  ■ 

(xpm  peajqi)  jaSuojjs  peaji|i  a>|ew  ox  g 
(a|>)3eq  xey)  sjaqy  xejj  qiuo:>  01  g 
:sja/wsuy 
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MEET  THE  AUTHORS 


Martha  E.  Battle  was  born  in  Rocky  Mount.  She  has  been  knitting  since  she 
was  in  the  first  grade,  and  became  interested  in  quilts  when  she  began  working 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History  fourteen  years  ago.  She  is  registrar  at  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  History. 


Mary  Weaver-Browder  became  interested  in  weaving  after  researching  her 
family  genealogy  and  discovering  a  number  of  professional  weavers  in  her 
family.  She  is  a  weaver/crafts  interpreter  at  Tryon  Palace  Restoration  in  New 
Bern. 


5  Laurel  Horton  became  interested  in  quilts  after  reading  a  book  on  quilts  when 
|  she  was  studying  for  her  master  or  arts  degree.  Since  then  she  has  made 
3  twenty-five  quilts  and  has  written  a  book  on  South  Carolina  quilts. 


4"  ~  ' 


Dorothy  B.  Welker  grew  up  when  little  girls  were  expected  to  learn  to  use  a 
needle  and  thread.  In  1971  she  began  work  as  a  guide  at  the  Museum  of  Early 
Southern  Decorative  Arts  in  Winston-Salem.  She  admires  the  needlework  on 
display  in  that  museum. 


Jackson  Marshall  is  a  native  of  Forsyth  County.  He  is  research  historian  with 
the  N.C.  Museum  of  History  and  is  a  Confederate  reenactor  in  the  26th  N.C. 
Infantry  Regiment. 


$6 


a  5  Jan  Davidson  is  in  his  fourth  year  as  curator  of  the  Mountain  Heritage  Center 
""^^r  5  at  Western  Carolina  University  in  Cullowhee.  He  has  been  interested  in 
>JT      S  mountain  folklore  and  history  since  childhood.  His  most  recent  exhibit, 
§  "Coverlets,"  is  on  a  Smithsonian  Institution-sponsored  tour  of  museums. 


Betsy  Rakow  began  quilting  when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  She  worked  with 
the  Education  Branch  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History  for  three  years  before 
^g|j^^    leaving  to  study  public  history  at  New  Mexico  State  University  in  Las  Cruces. 


Mary  Anne  McDonald  has  worked  throughout  the  southeast  United  States 
studying  community  activities.  She  is  now  a  folklife  specialist  with  the  N.C. 
Arts  Council. 


Kathy  Sullivan  has  helped  carry  out  the  North  Carolina  Quilt  Project  and 
serves  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  She  is  a  contributing  author  of  North  Carolina 
Quilts  to  be  published  in  September,  1988,  by  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  She  is  also  curator  of  an  exhibit  on  North  Carolina  quilts 
opening  in  the  fall  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History. 


Anne  M.  Tyrrell  has  been  associated  with  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  works  there  as  textile  conservator.  In  her  spare  time  she 
likes  to  run,  sew,  read,  and  travel. 


Marianne  Wason  once  tried  to  learn  to  crochet — but  found  that  she  could  not 
translate  the  right-handed  directions  for  her  left-handedness.  Instead  she  is 
curator  of  research  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 

109  EAST  JONES  STREET  LIBRARY  RATES 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27611 


CROSSROADS 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Newsletter  1986 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 


AWARDS  DAY  IN  REVIEW 


Awards  Day  1986  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  our  an- 
nual meetings.  Over  700  junior  historians  and  ad- 
visers gathered  at  Peace  College  in  Raleigh  on 
Thursday,  May  22,  and  Friday,  May  23,  to  celebrate 
the  association's  thirty-third  birthday.  It  was  the 
largest  assembly  ever  gathered  for  this  meeting,  and 
for  once  even  the  weather  cooperated  during  the 
two-day  convention. 


A  special  folk  music  festival  presented  by  fifteen 
musicians  entertained  and  delighted  the  Friday 
morning  audience.  The  performers  demonstrated 
the  musical  diversity  of  North  Carolina's  geograph- 
ical regions  and  ethnic  cultures.  The  festival  was 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
a  federal  agency  in  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Badgett  Sisters  of  Yanceyville,  Caswell  County,  presented  a  variety  of  a  cappella  spirituals  to  Awards  Day  1986  par- 
ticipants. 


[Left  to  right]  Algia  Mae  Hinton,  Wayne  Martin,  and  Margaret  Martin  treated  their  Awards  Day  audience  to  lively  music 
and  dance. 


Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  from  Todd,  North  Carolina,  on  the  Patric  Dorsey,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Cultural 

Ashe-Watauga  county  line,  sang  mountain  ballads  and  Resources,  welcomed  junior  historians  and  their 

folk  songs.  advisers  to  the  Awards  Day  celebration. 
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1986  ADVISER 


Minnie  C.  Hoggard,  adviser  of  The  Moratoc 
MarConians  at  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School, 
Williamston,  was  chosen  the  1986  Adviser  of  the 
Year.  A  native  of  Martin  County,  she  received  her 
undergraduate  degree  and  her  master's  degree  from 
East  Carolina  University.  She  is  presentiy  enrolled 
at  East  Carolina  to  complete  a  six-year  degree  as  an 
educational  specialist. 

Teaching  history  is  one  of  her  first  loves.  Not  only 
does  she  teach  United  States  and  North  Carolina 
history,  but  she  also  was  one  of  ten  teachers  chosen 
by  Duke  University  in  1975  to  attend  a  six- week 
workshop  in  Kingston,  Ontario.  There  she  studied, 
wrote,  and  tested  the  elementary  social  studies  cur- 
riculum on  Canada  for  students  in  North  Carolina. 


OF  THE  YEAR 


She  has  sponsored  a  junior  historian  club  since 
1981.  A  member  of  the  Friends  of  Hope,  she  has 
worked  on  several  projects  during  the  restoration 
of  Hope  Plantation,  the  former  home  of  Governor 
David  Stone.  She  has  also  been  active  in  other 
historical  renovations  in  the  county.  Describing  her 
work  and  commitment  to  history  she  adds,  "I  can 
say  without  reservation  that  I  wish  to  continue  to 
have  direct  contact  with  children  in  the  educational 
process  in  their  pursuit  in  tracing  their  heritage.  I 
strive  to  make  history  come  alive!" 

Minnie  Hoggard  is  married  to  Robert  L.  Hog- 
gard, a  farmer  and  insurance  supervisor.  They  have 
two  children,  Robbin  and  Lewis  Hoggard. 


I  NEW  PUBLICATION 

This  initial  issue  of  Crossroads:  THJH  Newslet- 
ter is  one  of  several  changes  planned  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  THJH.  Starting  with  this  school  year, 
two  issues  of  the  THJH  will  be  published,  one  in 
the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring.  The  issues  will  be  ex- 
panded by  twelve  additional  pages  from  the  old  for- 
mat. Each  of  the  two  issues  will  include  student  ar- 
ticles. The  themes  for  these  issues  will  be 
announced  each  spring,  so  junior  historians  will 
have  ample  time  to  research  and  write  their  articles. 
The  annual  Awards  Day  convention  will  be  covered 
each  year  in  the  smaller  Crossroads:  THJH  News- 
letter. 


Mark  Hollingsworth,  Stedman  Junior  High  School, 
Stedman,  honorable  mention,  Individual  Art,  Regular 
Contest. 


Algia  Mae  Hinton,  a  noted  blues  performer. 


AWARDS  DAY  1987 

Awards  Day  1987  will  be  held  at  Peace  College 
on  Thursday,  May  21,  and  Friday,  May  22.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  get  started  on  projects  for  next  year's 
contest. 

The  THJH  Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and  Stu- 
dent Guide  was  extensively  revised  during  the  sum- 
mer. These  manuals  have  been  mailed  to  all  clubs. 
Advisers  and  junior  historians  are  requested  to  re- 
view the  manual.  A  number  of  changes  in  the  hand- 
book concern  rules  on  project  entries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  affect  the  media  category.  All 
videotape  entries  must  be  in  VHS  format.  In  ad- 
dition all  media  entries  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
running  time  of  twelve  minutes. 

Here  are  some  important  dates  to  remember  con- 
cerning the  annual  contest:  photography  entries  are 
due  February  9;  project  entry  forms  for  the  liter- 
ary, media,  and  art  categories  are  due  April  3;  liter- 
ary projects  are  due  April  13;  artifact  search  forms 
are  due  May  1;  media,  community  service,  and 
youth  preservation  entries  are  due  May  4;  and  art 
projects  are  due  May  21. 
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THJH  THEMES  ANNOUNCED 


The  theme  for  the  first  issue  of  the  THJH  this 
year  will  be  "Life  and  Labor  in  a  Textile  Mill  Vil- 
lage." Have  you  ever  passed  through  a  residential 
area  near  an  old  mill  and  noticed  how  many  of  the 
houses  look  alike?  Their  similarity  occurred  be- 
cause many  mill  companies  provided  housing  for 
workers,  along  with  schools,  churches,  a  company 
store,  and  medical  care.  The  quality  of  life  in  a  mill 
village  varied  from  place  to  place,  but  the  mill  al- 
ways remained  the  central  theme  in  the  life  of  each 
individual.  Are  there  people  in  your  community 
who  lived  and  worked  in  a  mill  village?  How  do 
they  remember  their  lives?  Interview  them  and  see 
how  their  work,  thoughts,  and  social  activities 


revolved  around  the  presence  of  the  mill.  Student 
articles  are  due  by  October  1,  1986. 

The  theme  for  the  second  issue  will  be  on  the 
Civil  War  and  its  impact  on  North  Carolinians.  Al- 
though North  Carolina  was  reluctant  to  leave  the 
Union  in  1861,  the  state  nevertheless  played  a  vi- 
tal role  in  the  short  life  of  the  Confederacy.  Did  you 
know  that  North  Carolina  contributed  more  sol- 
diers to  the  Confederacy  than  any  other  southern 
state?  That  in  many  battles  over  one  fourth  to  one 
third  of  all  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  were  from 
North  Carolina?  That  Fort  Fisher  kept  the  port  city 
of  Wilmington  open  almost  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  that  supplies  for  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  army 


in  Virginia  poured  into  that  city?  That  women  and 
blacks  in  North  Carolina  kept  plantations  and  farms 
going  to  raise  food,  made  supplies  for  southern 
troops,  and  played  major  roles  in  war-related  activ- 
ities? These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  North  Caro- 


lina's experiences  during  the  Civil  War.  Do  your 
own  research  and  discover  the  people  and  events  of 
this  tragic,  yet  exciting  chapter  in  our  state's  history. 
Student  contributions  are  due  by  December  1, 
1986. 


CLUB  REPORT  FORMS 

New  club  report  forms  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed  to  all  clubs.  Club  secretaries  are 
requested  to  complete  a  report  after  each  meeting 
and  mail  them  to  the  association  office  in  Raleigh. 
This  allows  each  club  to  tell  other  chapters  about 
its  activities.  From  these  reports  the  "What's  New 
With  You?"  section  is  compiled  for  the  "Adviser's 
Supplement."  You  can  help  new  clubs  by  showing 
them  what  junior  historians  do.  Send  the  club 
reports  to:  Club  Reports,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 
27611. 


MILITARY  EXHIBITION 
AT  NCMH 

The  Civil  War  issue  of  the  THJH  will  also  com- 
plement "The  Means  of  Defense,"  an  exhibition 
opening  in  February  at  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  History  in  Raleigh.  The  exhibition  will 
highlight  portions  of  the  museum's  large  collection 
of  military  uniforms  and  weaponry  and  will  illus- 
trate the  history  of  North  Carolina's  militia. 


Cap  of  J.  M.  Hadley,  Craven  County,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  North  Carolina  State  Troops,  1862-1865. 


Major  William  A.  Polk's  dress  uniform,  Third 
Regiment  U.S.  Dragoons,  Mexican  War. 


[Left]  Epaulets  of  Colonel  Charles  W.  Wood, 
Perquimans  County  Home  Guards.  He  was 
captured  by  Union  troops,  1863.  [Middle] 
Confederate  drum,  "Made  by  G.  H.  Kayler, 
July  1861,  Stones  River,  Burke  County,  NC." 
[Right]  Boots  of  First  Lieutenant  Warren  G. 
Turner,  Burke  County,  Sixth  Regiment 
NCST  He  was  captured  in  Virginia  in  1863. 
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Each  year  junior  historians  prepare  a  variety  of  projects  for  statewide  competition.  Local  contests  judged 
by  club  advisers  and  other  adults  are  held  to  determine  each  club's  best  projects.  As  many  as  six  of  these 
winning  projects  may  be  entered  in  the  statewide  competition  held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at 
least  two  first- place  awards  and  one  honorable  mention  in  three  separate  contests  may  enter  their  projects 
in  the  Special  Achievement  category.  Clubs  that  have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement  com- 
pete in  the  general  contest,  at  the  Elementary  or  Regular  Contest  levels.  Students  involved  in  the  projects 
sharpen  their  research  and  artistic  skills  while  learning  more  about  their  communities.  They  also  help 
others  to  become  better  informed  about  North  Carolina  history. 


FIRST  PLACE  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Individual  Literary 

David  Nicholson,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Emily  Reason,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Murfreesboro-"Mr.  Willard  Parker  and  Elementary  School,  Williamston-'The  Martin  County  Pris- 
Soapmaking,"  Elementary  Division.  oner  of  War  Camp,"  Elementary  Division. 


Angela  Capillary,  Tar  River  Rats,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High 
School,  Greenville -"The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,"  Regular  Con- 
test. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 

Group 

The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School, 
Williamston  -  Historic  Footprints  of  Martin  County,  Volume  II, 
Elementary  Division. 


Leane  Roberson,  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High 
School,  Williamston -"School  Days  at  Kelley's  Hill  School," 
Regular  Contest. 

Jessica  Hamilton,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh -"My  Genealogy,"  Special  Achievement. 

Literary 

Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary  School, 
Murfreesboro -"Moments  to  Remember,"  Elementary  Divi- 
sion. 


The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High  School, 
Williamston -Tuck-A-Hoe,  Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin 
Junior  High  School,  Salisbury -"Hickory  Switch  Scholars"; 
History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Greenville -"The  Derrington  Papers";  and  Knotts  Island 
Junior  Historical  Association,  Knotts  Island  School,  Knotts 
Island -"Knotts  Island  Baptist  Church -Now  and  Then," 
Regular  Contest.  [Joint  Awards.] 


Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 
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FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Media 


Jennifer  Floyd,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville -"The  Journal  of  Sary  Lee,"  Elementary  Division. 


Beth  Prince,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elemen- 
tary School,  Williamston -"Here  Comes  the  Judge,"  Elemen- 
tary Division. 


Tommy  Hardison,  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior 
High  School,  Williamston -"Yesteryear  on  the  Farm,"  Regu- 
lar Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Benjamin  Davis,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville -"Early  Agriculture  in  Pitt  County," 
Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Group  Media 
Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville  - 


"Tsali  and  the  Trail  of  Tears,"  Elementary  Division. 

Wandering  Warriors,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville -"In 
Dixon's  Kitchen"  and  "The  Beaded  Buckle,"  Regular  Contest. 

Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh -"The  Mordecai 
Family- Last  Days  of  the  Civil  War,"  Special  Achievement. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary  School, 
Murfreesboro -"Moments  to  Remember,"  Elementary  Divi- 
sion. 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin 
Junior  High  School,  Salisbury -"Setzer  Daze";  and  The 
Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High  School,  Wil- 
liamston-"Rhythm  with  a  Rag,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint 
Awards.! 


Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


[Left  to  right]  Marcia  Bass  and  Denise  Wilkins,  of  the  Free  Melissa  Beacham,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  Williamston 

Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro.  First  First  place,  Individual  Art,  Regular  Contest, 

place,  Group  Art,  Special  Achievement  category. 


FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Art 


Melissa  Beacham,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Williamston  -"The  Bright  Leaf,"  Elemen- 
tary Division. 

Leane  Roberson,  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High 
School,  Williamston -"Kelley's  Hill  School,"  Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Shane  Hudson,  Tar  River  Raiders,  A.  G.  Cox  School, 
Winterville-'Save  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse";  and  Jason 
Howell,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro -"Grist  Mill,"  Elementary  Division. 
[Joint  Awards.] 

Mark  Hollingsworth,  Stedman  Chapter  of  the  THJHA,  Sted- 
man  Junior  High  School,  Stedman -"Sedberry-Holmes 
House";  and  W.  R  Dorman,  Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter, 
Fayetteville  Academy,  Fayetteville  -"Lafayette's  Visit  to  Fayette- 
ville," Regular  Contest.  [Joint  Awards.] 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Group  Art 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School, 
Williamston -"Martin  County's  World  War  II  POW  Camp- 
An  Eyewitness,"  Elementary  Division. 


Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh  -"Mordecai 
Family  Dolls  as  Mentioned  in  Gleanings  from  Long  Ago," 
Elementary  Division. 


Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin 
Junior  High  School,  Salisbury -"Setzer  School,"  Regular  Con- 
test. 

Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School, 
Bladenboro -"Clarkton  Hotel,"  Special  Achievement. 


Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet - 
"Replica  of  Carthlege  Creek  Baptist  Church";  and  The 
Skewarkians,  Williamston -"The  Adinkra  Cloth  Made  for 
Manute,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  Awards.] 

Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh -"Wool-Braided 
Rug,"  Special  Achievement. 


[Left  to  right]  William  S.  Price,  Jr.,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  congratulates  Moratoc 
MarConians  Travis  Wester,  Bill  Taylor,  and  David  Marshburn  on  their  first-place  Group  Art  project,  Regular  Contest. 


Iron  furnace,  ca.  1843,  Danbury,  by  Lynda  Oakley,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  Historians  II,  Walnut  Cove. 
It  won  first  place,  Industrial/Commercial  Buildings,  Architecture  Photography  Contest. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 

CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (North  Carolina 

Literary  and  Historical  Association). 

Brian  Bryant,  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe,  received  the  first-place  prize  of 
$50.00.  Leigh  Kim  Reeves,  Rebel  Junior  Historians,  North  Duplin  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Calypso, 
received  the  second-place  prize  of  $37.50.  Third-place  winner  of  a  $25.00  prize  was  Robin  Snead,  Scotland 
County  Junior  Historians,  I.  Ellis  Johnson  School,  Laurinburg. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AWARD  (Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the  Association  for  the 

Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History). 

Teisha  Slade  and  Chareasee  Alston,  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High  School,  Williamston, 
received  a  $50.00  check  for  their  article  entitled  "Who  was  Mary  S.  Gray?"  Mrs.  Gray  was  a  prominent  black 
educator  in  Martin  County.  Teisha  and  Chareasee's  article  was  included  in  The  Skewarkians'  Group  Literary 
entry  entitled  Tuck-A-Hoe. 

GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogy  Society). 

Jessica  Hamilton,  Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh,  earned  a  $25.00  check  for  her  literary  project 
entitled  "My  Genealogy." 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of  North  Carolina). 
Seagrove  Middle  School  Junior  Historians,  Seagrove  School,  Seagrove,  won  a  $50.00  prize  for  their  work 
in  fund  raising  to  establish  a  pottery  museum  in  Seagrove.  The  club  raised  funds  at  school  and  in  the  com- 
munity. When  completed  the  museum  will  interpret  the  history  of  pottery  making  in  the  Seagrove  area. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 
(Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History). 
The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  introduces  young  people  to  elementary  pho- 
tography, helps  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings  within  their  communities  and  state,  and  illustrates 
the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research  tool.  Forty  students  from  eleven  clubs  took  part  in 
this  year's  contest,  submitting  108  entries  for  judging  in  the  five  categories  of  houses,  architectural  detail,  in- 
stitutional/public buildings,  industrial/commercial  buildings,  and  barns.  Students  won  cash  awards  of  $20.00 
for  first  place,  $10.00  for  second  place,  and  $5.00  for  third  place  in  each  of  the  five  categories. 
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ARTIFACT  SEARCH  (North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.). 

The  eighth  annual  artifact  search,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  enlisted 
the  help  of  137  junior  historians  from  twenty-eight  clubs  in  locating  and  collecting  416  artifacts  related  to  North 
Carolina  history.  Artifacts,  often  hidden  in  unexpected  places  like  attics  or  barns,  remain  unrecognized  as  im- 
portant to  the  state's  history.  Many  artifacts  are  never  discovered  or  are  destroyed.  Junior  historians  bring  these 
artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum  and  receive  awards  for  their  efforts.  Each  of  the  twenty-eight  clubs 
that  participated  in  the  artifact  search  received  a  color  poster  from  the  American  Playhouse  production  of  "Roa- 
noak."  Certificates  acknowledging  club  involvement  were  also  awarded  to  all  participants.  Twenty-one  junior 
historians  received  special  awards  for  locating  exceptional  North  Carolina  artifacts.  They  each  received  a  paper- 
weight with  an  engraving  of  the  state  Capitol. 


Trunk,  ca.  1880s,  found  by  Dean  Matthews, 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  Historians  III, 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School, 
Walnut  Cove. 


Butter  churn,  ca.  1920s,  submitted  by  Tammy 
McLelland,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony 
Elementary  School,  Harmony. 


Powder  horn,  located  by  Nancy  Norris,  Charity  History 
Buffs,  Charity  Middle  School,  Rose  Hill. 
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CROSSROADS 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Newsletter  1987 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 


AWARDS  DAY  IN  REVIEW 


Awards  Day  1987  proved  an  exciting 
occasion  for  over  600  junior  historians  and 
their  advisers  at  Peace  College  in  Raleigh  on 
Thursday,  May  21,  and  Friday,  May  22.  This 
year  marked  the  association's  thirty-fourth 
birthday.  It  also  marked  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  literary,  media,  and  art 
awards  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association.  Pleasant 
weather  coupled  with  excitement  and  warm 
friendships  helped  to  make  the  two-day  event 
a  successful  celebration. 


On  Thursday  evening  a  number  of  special 
awards  were  presented,  followed  by  a  lively 
program  of  student  entertainment  and  a 
dance.  Friday  morning  featured  a  variety  of 
stimulating  historical  workshops.  After  lunch 
the  awards  ceremony  began,  with  forty-two 
awards  presented  in  the  elementary,  regular, 
and  special  achievement  categories.  The 
highlights  of  Awards  Day  1987  are  presented 
in  this  issue  of  Crossroads. 


Dr.  William  S.  Price  [right],  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  presented  a  first-place, 
Group  Media  award  to  the  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School,  Williamston. 


WORKSHOPS 

Junior  historians  had  the  chance  of  attending  any  two  of  seven  workshops  offered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  on  Friday  morning.  The  workshop  audiences  enjoyed 
exciting  and  informative  sessions.  The  workshops  included  topics  about  Native  American 
canoes  made  in  North  Carolina  approximately  3,000  years  ago  and  about  rare,  twentieth- 
century  motion  pictures.  The  seven  workshops  presented  this  year  were: 


"Sixteenth-Century   Ship  Navigation," 

presented  by  Jerome  Morris,  docent,  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Raleigh. 

Pitch  a  Boogie  Woogie  [film],  presented  by 
Alex  Albright,  Department  of  English,  East 
Carolina  University,  Greenville. 

"Native  American  Storytelling,"  presented  by 
Jacque  Garneau,  storyteller,  Burnsville. 

"The  Wright  Brothers,"  presented  by  Darrell 
Collins,  National  Park  Service,  The  Wright 
Memorial,  Kill  Devil  Hills. 


Jacque  Garneau  presented  "Native 
American  Storytelling." 


Jerome  Morris  discussed  sixteenth-century  ship 
navigation. 

"Prehistoric  Lakeshore  Dwellers  of  Phelps 
Lake,  North  Carolina,"  presented  by  Stephen 
Claggett,  North  Carolina  Archaeology 
Branch,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh. 

The  Lost  Colony  [film],  presented  by  Tom 
Whiteside,  visiting  artist,  Halifax  Community 
College,  Weldon. 

"Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear,"  presented  by 
Rodney  Barfield,  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Fayetteville. 
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Minnie  Hoggard  [left],  last  year's  top  adviser,  congratulates  Rickey  M.  Williamson  [right],  the  1 987  Adviser  of  the  Year. 

1987  ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Rickey  M.  Williamson,  adviser  of  the  Free 
Americans  at  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School  in  Bladenboro,  was  honored  as  the 
1987  Adviser  of  the  Year.  A  native  of 
Columbus  County,  he  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  at  Pembroke  State  Univer- 
sity, and  he  holds  graduate  degrees  from  both 
Pembroke  and  East  Carolina  universities. 

A  classroom  teacher  since  1965,  Williamson 
originally  formed  his  junior  historian  chapter 
ten  years  ago.  Since  then  the  club  has 
advanced  to  the  Special  Achievement 
category,  the  highest  level  of  club  competition. 
He  has  remained  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Educators  [NC AE]  for 
twenty-two  years  and  has  acted  as  a  building 
representative  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  past 


treasurer  of  the  Bladen  County  chapter  of  the 
NCAE  and  past  president  of  the  Bladen 
County  Association  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
He  is  currently  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Evergreen  chapter  of  the  North  Carolina 
Lions  Clubs,  and  he  serves  as  a  deacon  in  the 
Williamson  Crossroads  Baptist  Church. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  Free 
Americans,  Williamson  also  is  adviser  of  the 
Junior  Beta  Club  at  Spaulding-Monroe.  The 
club  publishes  the  school  newspaper,  the 
Campus  Rap.  Education  is  part  of  his  family  life. 
His  wife  Gail,  whom  he  met  in  college,  is  an 
educator  at  Evergreen  School  in  Columbus 
County.  Their  three  children  are  Teah, 
Jennifer,  and  Blake. 


THJH  THEMES  ANNOUNCED 


The  theme  for  the  first  issue  of  this  year's 
THJH  will  be  "Working  the  Land."  Agriculture 
has  always  played  a  major  role  in  our  state's 
economy.  From  the  small  plots  cleared  in  the 
forest  by  early  settlers  to  today's  large 
corporate  farms,  the  business  of  agriculture 
has  changed  the  face  of  North  Carolina.  In  the 
process  agriculture  itself  has  been  changed. 

Native  Americans  living  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina  were  careful  farmers.  Their 
techniques  interested  the  first  English  visitors 
during  the  1580s.  Indian  farmers  raised  a 
variety  of  crops  and  had  definite  planting 
cycles.  Many  of  their  farming  practices  were 
copied  by  colonial  settlers. 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  the  1700s  owned 
small,  partially  cultivated  acreages.  This 
pattern  of  subsistence  farming  continued  into 
the  early-twentieth  century.  Farm  families 
grew  crops  and  raised  livestock  to  supply  their 
immediate  needs.  Any  surplus  was  sold  or 
bartered  in  exchange  for  goods  that  the  farmer 
could  not  produce  himself.  This  might  include 
items  like  sugar,  molasses,  or  kerosene. 

Alongside  the  yeoman  farmers  stood  the 
plantation  owners.  A  planter  was  a  man  who 


owned  twenty  or  more  slaves.  North  Carolina 
held  fewer  true  plantations  than  most 
southern  states.  By  1860  only  3  percent  of 
North  Carolina's  slaveholders  had  more  than 
twenty  slaves.  Only  2  percent  had  more  than 
fifty  slaves.  Out  of  the  state's  entire  white 
population,  only  27.7  percent  owned  slaves  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  very  large 
and  wealthy  plantations  in  the  state,  especially 
along  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  in  eastern 
counties  like  Edgecombe  and  Halifax.  The 
wealth  and  power  controlled  by  North 
Carolina  planters  allowed  them  to  begin 
scientific  experiments  to  improve  their  crops 
and  livestock. 

Following  the  Civil  War  many  small  farmers 
lost  their  farms  because  they  could  not  pay 
taxes  or  their  debts.  They  became  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  working  someone  else's  fields 
for  a  living.  The  land  formerly  owned  by 
yeoman  farmers  passed  into  the  hands  of 
wealthier  men  who  accumulated  large  farm 
properties. 

In  the  past  few  decades  many  of  the  state's 
family  operations,  large  and  small,  have  been 
purchased  by  wealthy  corporations  and 


Tobacco  market,  August,  1942,  News  and  Observer 
photo,  Raleigh. 


combined  into  massive  tracts  containing 
thousands  of  acres.  Many  of  these  investors 
are  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

Changes  have  also  taken  place  in  the  crops 
harvested  for  market  or  home  consumption. 
For  decades  during  the  early  colonial  period 
and  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  yeoman 
farmers  grew  staple  crops  such  as  corn  and 
wheat  for  their  needs.  Farmers  eventually 
added  cash  crops  like  cotton  and  tobacco.  With 
the  recent  decline  of  tobacco  as  the  major  cash 
crop,  farmers  have  shifted  to  other  money- 
makers like  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Poultry,  pork,  and  dairy  farming 
have  also  become  major  businesses  for  many 
North  Carolinians. 

Technology  has  encouraged  many  of  the 
changes  in  North  Carolina  agriculture. 
Machines  complete  in  minutes  the  same  work 
that  took  men,  women,  and  children  hours  or 
days  to  accomplish.  Agricultural  extension 
agents  in  each  county  provide  information  on 
the  latest  developments  in  scientific  farming. 
Major  land-grant  universities  within  the  state 


research  better  methods  of  harvesting  and 
raising  livestock. 

Agriculture  remains  big  business  in  North 
Carolina.  How  has  agriculture  evolved  in  your 
area?  What  changes  have  taken  place?  What 
jobs  do  people  still  do  by  hand?  How  have 
machines  changed  the  pace  of  agricultural  life? 
Student  articles  are  due  by  October  1. 

The  theme  for  the  second  issue  of  THJH  is 
"The  Homemaker's  Art:  Quilts,  Coverlets, 
and  Clothing."  This  topic  covers  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects — quilts,  coverlets,  samplers,  and 
weaving  and  dyeing  cloth  for  example. 
Factory-made  clothing  was  not  available  to 
most  North  Carolinians  before  the  Civil  War. 
Families  raised  sheep  for  wool  and  grew  cotton 
and  flax  for  spinning  into  yarn  or  thread. 
Cloth  was  woven  on  large,  hand-powered 
looms.  Clothing  production  remained  a  major 
responsibility  of  women  and  young  girls. 
Producing  an  entire  set  of  clothes  could  take 
hundreds  of  hours.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
most  people  owned  only  a  few  pieces  of 
clothing. 


Minda  Curtis,  of  Brasstown  (Clay  County),  ca.  1930s. 
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Quilting  bees  offered  women  a  chance  for 
recreation  and  fun  while  they  produced 
attractive  and  practical  quilts.  Each  quilt 
pattern  had  a  specific  meaning.  Quilts 
decorated  with  hearts  symbolized  love  and 
were  made  for  young  married  couples.  The 
different  quilt  patterns  bore  colorful  and 
unusual  names  as  well,  like  "Trip  Around  the 
World,"  "Young  Man's  Fancy,"  "Drunkard's 
Path,"  or  "Whig's  Defeat."  Each  reflected  a 
long  tradition  of  quilting  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter  or  between  friends. 

Samplers,  another  form  of  "art"  stitched  on 
fabric,  were  worked  by  schoolgirls.  Samplers 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  perfect  their 
sewing  and  to  demonstrate  their  education. 


Samplers  also  gave  them  a  chance  to  create 
things  of  beauty. 

Many  traditional  sewing  skills  have  enjoyed 
a  revival  in  recent  years.  However,  much  of 
what  is  done  today  is  decorative  rather  than 
functional.  To  view  examples  of  North 
Carolina  quilts  produced  over  the  last  250 
years,  plan  to  attend  "The  North  Carolina 
Quilt  Project,"  an  exhibition  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh.  The 
exhibit  will  open  in  September,  1988.  On 
display  will  be  quilts  ranging  in  age  from  the 
late-eighteenth  century  to  1976.  Student 
articles  on  "The  Homemaker's  Art"  are  due  on 
December  1,  1987. 
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Sampler  made  by  Sophia  C.  Mattoon,  dated  June  29, 1829. 


AWARDS  DAY  1988 


Awards  Day  1988  will  be  held  at  Peace 
College  on  Thursday,  May  26,  and  Friday, 
May  27.  It  is  not  too  early  to  get  started  on 
projects  for  next  year's  contest.  Basic 
information  on  the  annual  contest  may  be 
found  in  the  THJH  Manual:  Adviser's  Handbook 
and  Student  Guide.  Additional  information  will  be 
mailed  to  all  clubs  in  early  winter. 

Here  are  some  important  dates  to  remember 
concerning  the  annual  contest:  photography 


entries  are  due  February  8;  project  entry  forms 
for  the  literary,  media,  and  art  categories  are 
due  April  1;  literary  projects  are  due  April  11; 
artifact  search  forms  are  due  May  1;  media, 
community  service,  and  youth  preservation 
entries  are  due  May  2;  and  art  projects  are  due 
May  26.  If  you  are  unsure  about  any  contest 
rules,  please  call  the  association's  office  in 
Raleigh  at  (919)  733-3894. 


Each  year  junior  historians  prepare  a  variety  of  projects  for  statewide  competition.  Local 
contests  judged  by  club  advisers  and  other  adults  are  held  to  determine  each  club's  best  projects. 
As  many  as  six  of  these  winning  projects  may  be  entered  in  the  statewide  competition  held  in 
Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at  least  two  first-place  awards  and  one  honorable  mention  in  three 
separate  contests  may  enter  their  projects  in  the  Special  Achievement  category.  Clubs  that  have 
not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement  compete  in  the  general  contest,  at  the  Elementary  or 
Regular  Contest  levels.  Students  involved  in  the  projects  sharpen  their  research  and  artistic 
skills  while  learning  more  about  their  communities.  They  also  help  others  to  become  better 
informed  about  North  Carolina  history. 


FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Literary 


David  Fort,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville— "Sportsmen  from  North 
Carolina,"  Elementary  Division. 

Jalyn  Parsley,  Carolina  Explorers,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "Somerset  Place 
and  the  Collins  Family,"  Regular  Contest. 

Amy  Moyer,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Wentworth  Elementary  School, 
Wentworth — "Rockingham  County  and  the  CCC," 
Special  Achievement. 


Amanda  Martin  Ross,  The  Moratoc  MarConians, 
E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School,  Williamston — 
"Abbitt's  Mill";  Heather  Wilson,  George  Watts  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians,  George  Watts  Elementary 
School,  Durham — "Glencoe  and  Me";  and  Carrie 
A.  Cameron,  Oakboro  Junior  Historians,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro — "A  History  of  the 
Town  of  Oakboro,"  Elementary  Division.  [Joint 
Awards.] 

Holly  Cheek,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
Historians  I,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove — "Lawson  Family  Tragedy," 
Regular  Contest. 

Aimee  Sears,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh — "Genealogy — To  the  Present  from  the 
Past,"  Special  Achievement. 


David  Fort  claimed  the  first-place, 
Individual  Literary  award,  Elementary 
Division.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville. 


Group  Literary 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — "Rhyme  and  Reason  from  the 
Past,"  Elementary  Division. 

Knotts  Island  Junior  Historians,  Knotts  Island 
Elementary  School,  Knotts  Island — "The  Islanders," 
Regular  Contest. 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco 
— Currituck  Sounder,  Special  Achievement. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro — "Civil  War  Days  in  Mur- 
freesboro  and  Surrounding  Area,"  Elementary 
Division. 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C. 

Erwin  Junior  High  School,  Salisbury — "Memories  of  a 
Tragedy";  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior  High 
School,  Williamston — "Tuck-A-Hoe";  and  Blanner- 
hassett  Islanders,  Marshall  Elementary  School, 
Marshall — "A  Threshing  Machine  in  Madison 
County,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  Awards.] 

Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — 
"Historic  Architecture  of  North  Carolina,"  Special 
Achievement. 


FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Art 


Chris  Warrick,  Riverview  Junior  Historians, 
Riverview  Elementary  School,  Murfreesboro — 
"Parker's  Ferry,"  Elementary  Division. 

John  G.  Briggs,  Hillcrest  Highlanders,  Hillcrest 
Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville — "Hay  Street: 
Fayetteville's  Road  to  the  Past,"  Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Richard  Edwards,  Academy  Adventurers,  Wacca- 
maw  Academy,  Whiteville — "Old  Baldy,"  Ele- 
mentary Division. 


Group  Art 


Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville — "Reed  Gold  Mine,"  Elementary 
Division. 

Hillcrest  Highlanders,  Hillcrest  Junior  High 
School,  Fayetteville — "The  A.  P.  Hurl,"  Regular 
Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Patric  Dorsey  [right],  secretary  of  cultural  resources, 
stands  beside  Richard  Holderness  [left]  and  Neill  Clark 
[middle]  of  the  Hillcrest  Highlanders,  Fayetteville.  They 
received  first-place  honors,  Group  Art,  Regular 
Contest. 


Melissa  Beacham,  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston 
Junior  High  School,  Williamston — "Show  Time  on 
the  Roanoke";  Nancy  Carr,  Hillcrest  Searchers, 
Hillcrest  Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville — "Bald 
Head  Island";  and  Eric  Sams,  Blannerhassett 
Islanders,  Marshall  Elementary  School,  Marshall 
— "North  Carolina  Heritage  Quilt,"  Regular 
Contest.  [Joint  Awards.] 

Marilyn  Roberts,  Couratucke,  Currituck  County 
High  School,  Barco — "Currituck  County  Court- 
house (1724),"  Special  Achievement. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elemen- 
tary School,  Murfreesboro — "Murfreesboro 
Wharf,"  Elementary  Division. 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C. 

Erwin  Junior  High  School,  Salisbury — "Salisbury 
Civil  War  Prison";  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston 
Junior  High  School,  Williamston — "Windmills  of 
the  Outer  Banks";  Hillcrest  Historians,  Hillcrest 
Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville — "Battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse";  and  the  Ramblin'  Rams, 
Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet — "Textiles  in 
North  Carolina,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  Awards.] 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco 
— "Old  Currituck  County  Jail";  and  the  Martin 
'76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — "Portrait 
of  the  Past,"  Special  Achievement.  [Joint  Awards.] 
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FIRST  PLACE  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Individual  Media 


Jack  Hardison,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J. 
Hayes  Elementary  School,  Williamston — "An  Old- 
Fashioned  Hog  Killing,"  Elementary  Division. 

David  Schwartz,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina," 
Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Rachel  McPherson,  Academy  Adventurers, 
Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville — "Vanishing 
Dignity:  A  Photo  Documentation  of  North 
Carolina  Tobacco  Barns,"  Elementary  Division. 

Kim  Hight,  Hillcrest  Highlanders,  Hillcrest  Junior 
High  School,  Fayetteville — "North  Carolina 
Ghosts,"  Regular  Contest. 

Jason  Blank,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh— "The  Charlotte  Mint  and  the  Bechtler 
Mint,"  Special  Achievement. 


Group 

The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — "Herring  Season  on  the 
Roanoke,"  Elementary  Division. 

Hillcrest  Historians,  Hillcrest  Junior  High  School, 
Fayetteville — "A  Wee  Bit  of  History  of  Our 
Hometown:  Fayetteville  and  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty," Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


ia 

Elementary  Division:  No  award  given. 

CATs — Carmel's  Adventurous  Tar  Heels,  Carmel 
Junior  High  School,  Charlotte — "Saga  of  the  Rea 
Farm,"  Regular  Contest. 

Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School,  Bladenboro — "Bladenboro  Landmarks"; 
and  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh 
— "A  Visual  History  of  the  Martin  '76ers,"  Special 
Achievement.  [Joint  Awards.] 


Jack  Hardison  [left],  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Amy  Moyer  [left]  won  first  place  in  the  Individual 

Elementary  School,  Williamston,  accepted  his  first-place,  Literary,  Special  Achievement  category.  Dr.  William  S. 

Individual  Media  award  from  Dr.  William  S.  Price  [right].  Price  [right]  applauded  her  performance. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 


[Left  photograph]:  Katie  Tyson  [right],  Parkwood 
History  Cubs,  Monroe,  was  the  third-place  winner  in 
the  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz.  [Bottom 
photograph]:  Vicki  Sawyer  [left]  and  Carlene  Wilson 
[not  shown]  accepted  a  $50.00  check  from  Flora 
Hatley  [right],  division  of  archives  and  history,  for  their 
article  entitled,  "Customs  in  Black  Worship."  The 
article  won  the  Afro-American  History  Award. 


CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS 
(North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association). 

Ted  Tatos,  Buies  Creek  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club,  Buies  Creek  School,  Buies  Creek, 
received  the  first-place  prize  of  $50.00.  Chris  Hash,  Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School,  Salisbury,  received  the  second-place  prize  of 
$37.50.  Third-place  winner  of  a  $25.00  prize  was  Katie  Tyson,  Parkwood  History  Cubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AWARD  (Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History). 

Carlene  Wilson  and  Vicki  Sawyer,  Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco, 
received  a  $50.00  check  for  their  article  entitled  "Customs  in  Black  Worship."  Their  article 
examined  black  churches  and  worship  on  the  Outer  Banks.  The  article  appeared  in 
Couratucke's  Group  Literary  entry  entitled  Currituck  Sounder. 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina). 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School,  Salisbury,  won  a 
$50.00  prize  for  their  work  with  the  Historic  Salisbury  Foundation  and  the  Rowan  County 
Museum.  The  club  assisted  both  of  these  organizations  with  tours,  including  tours  of  the 
1896  Grimes  Mill.  The  mill,  featuring  its  original  machinery,  is  the  only  roller-mill  museum 
in  North  Carolina. 


ARTIFACT  SEARCH 

(North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.) 


The  ninth  annual  artifact  search,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Associates,  enlisted  the  help  of  154  junior  historians  from  twenty-four  clubs  in  locating  and 
collecting  448  artifacts  related  to  North  Carolina  history.  Artifacts,  often  hidden  in  unexpected 
places  like  attics,  barns,  or  even  front  porches,  remain  unrecognized  as  important  to  the  state's 
history.  Many  artifacts  are  never  discovered  or  are  destroyed.  Junior  historians  bring  these 
artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum  and  receive  awards  for  their  efforts.  Each  of  the 
twenty-four  clubs  that  participated  in  the  artifact  search  received  a  copy  of  the  book  Indians  of 
North  Carolina,  written  by  Theda  Perdue.  Certificates  acknowledging  club  involvement  went  to 
all  participants.  Twenty  junior  historians  received  special  awards  for  locating  exceptional  North 
Carolina  artifacts.  They  each  received  a  paperweight  with  an  engraving  of  either  the  State 
Capitol  or  the  Executive  Mansion. 


Strip  keg  made  by  Raymond  Whitley,  1 880,  in  Cabarrus 
County.  Located  by  Stacey  Sigmon,  Eagle  Express  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School, 
Salisbury. 


Sugarcane  mill,  ca.  1900,  owned  by  W.  T.  Spence  of 
Walnut  Cove.  Recorded  by  Elisha  Fry,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  Historians  III,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 


The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  introduces  young  people 
to  elementary  photography,  helps  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings  within  their 
communities  and  state,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research 
tool.  Twenty-five  students  from  nine  clubs  took  part  in  this  year's  contest.  They  submitted 
seventy-five  entries  for  judging  in  the  five  categories  of  houses,  architectural  detail, 
institutional/public  buildings,  industrial/commercial  buildings,  and  barns.  Students  won  cash 
awards  of  $20.00  for  first  place,  $10.00  for  second  place,  and  $5.00  for  third  place  in  each  of  the 
five  categories.  Winning  entries  recorded  railroad  stations,  county  jails,  homes,  and  early- 
twentieth-century  schools  and  stores.  The  winners  for  each  category  are  listed  below,  starting 
with  first-place  and  ending  with  third-place  awards. 


Houses 

Sarah  Woodard,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  His- 
torians II,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School, 
Walnut  Cove;  Brent  Taylor,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh;  Monica  Miller,  Eagle  Express 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  C.C.  Erwin  Junior  High 
School,  Salisbury. 

Barns 

Antionette  Dalton,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
Historians  I,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School, 
Walnut  Cove;  Regina  Leonard,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh;  Wendy  Mabe,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  Historians  II,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
High  School,  Walnut  Cove. 

Architectural  Detail 

Brent  Taylor,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh;  Heather  Wilson,  George  Watts  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  George  Watts  Elementary  School,  Durham; 
Sherri  Patrick,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh. 


Institutional/Public  Buildings 

Vickie  Sue  Gallimore,  Couratucke,  Currituck  County 
High  School,  Barco;  Julie  Honeycutt,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe;  Edward 
Clayton,  Rebels  of  Beaufort,  Pantego  Junior  High 
School,  Pantego. 

Industrial/Commercial  Buildings 

Heather  Wilson,  George  Watts  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  George  Watts  Elementary  School,  Durham; 
Antionette  Dalton,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
Historians  I,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School, 
Walnut  Cove;  Jonathan  Riddle,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh. 


Glencoe  store  and  office,  photo- 
graphed by  Heather  Wilson,  George 
Watts  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Durham.  First-place,  Industrial/Com- 
mercial Buildings. 
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Awards  Day  declared  "Exciting  and  fun!" 


I  om  Belton,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association,  described 
Awards  Day  1988  as  "exciting 
and  fun."  The  association's 
thirty-fifth  birthday  celebration 
kicked  off  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  May  26,  at  Peace 
College  in  Raleigh.  Almost  600 
junior  historians  and  advisers 
were  on  hand  for  the  big 
occasion.  Belton  said,  "As 
usual,  we  had  a  good  group." 

Many  of  the  students  and 
advisers  attending  found  their 
day  packed  with  many  activities. 
After  dinner  Thursday  evening, 
they  applauded  recipients  of 
special  awards,  enjoyed  a  lively 
program  of  student 
entertainment,  and  danced  to 
rock  'n'  roll  provided  by  a  disc 
jockey.  Friday  morning,  junior 
historians  attended  their  choice 
of  two  historical  workshops, 
broke  for  a  festive  picnic  lunch, 


"The  trip  to  Raleigh  was 
fun.  I  liked  the  workshops 
.  .  .  they  were  worthwhile 
and  very  educational." 

-Sarah  Woodard, 
student 


and  attended  the  long-awaited 
awards  program.  Dr.  William  S. 
Price,  Jr.,  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  presented  twenty- 
eight  awards  in  the  elementary, 
regular,  and  special 
achievement  categories!  The 
quality  of  the  projects  entered 
was  excellent,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  judges  to  select  winners. 
Belton  declared,  after  Awards 
Day  was  all  over  and  the  last 
bus  was  loaded  and  gone,  "It 
was  hard  work  but  it  was  fun!" 
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CHOOSY  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS  CHOOSE  WORKSHOPS! 


whoosy  junior  historians  bit 
into  a  mouthful  of  workshops  on 
Awards  Day  Friday  morning. 
Workshops  covered  a  wide 
range  of  juicy  North  Carolina 
topics  from  the  infamous  Outer 
Banks  to  the  well-rounded 
worth  of  a  wheelwright  in  colonial 
times.  Junior  historians  with 
hearty  appetites  could  choose 
and  attend  two  workshops  from 
eight  offered  on  the  menu. 

Almost  all  of  the 
workshop  presenters  traveled 
great  distances  to  be  in  this 
smorgasbord  of  topics.  John 
Gillikin,  park  ranger  in  the 
National  Park  Service  at 
Manteo,  gave  a  fascinating 
account  of  the  history  of  the 
Outer  Banks.  Jacque  Garneau 
of  Burnsville  delighted 


John  Boag, 
apprentice 
wheelwright, 
Colonial 
Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  gives  a 
hands-on 
demonstration  ot 
colonial-era 
wheel  making. 


Smith  from  Winston-Salem 
presented  "The  North  Carolina 
Women's  History  Project."  Dr. 
Smith  pleased  the  crowd  with 
her  warmth  and  humor. 
Alex  Albright,  professor  of 
English  at  East  Carolina 
University  in  Greenville,  reached 
across  time  and  distance  to 
music  lovers  through  his 
entertaining  "Before  MTV  and 
World  Tours:  Early  Musicians 
and  Their  Audiences"  lecture. 
Barbara  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Albemarle  at 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
also  drove  a  great  distance  to 
be  at  Peace  College.  She  was 
the  best  person  to  provide  us 
with  information  about  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
Two  presenters  did  not  travel 


audiences  with  examples  of 
Native  American  storytelling. 
John  Boag,  an  apprentice 
wheelwright  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  drove  from 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  to  tell 
junior  historians  about  making 
wheels  in  colonial  times.  Peggy 


great  distances  to  be  presenters 
in  the  workshops.  Annette  Gibbs 
drove  a  short  distance  from  the 
Historic  Sites  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 
in  Raleigh  to  give  an  informative 
talk  about  "The  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Memorial"  in 


Guilford  County.  Likewise,  it 
took  Jim  Sumner  of  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  in 
the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  in  Raleigh  just  a  few 
minutes  in  his  car  to  reach  his 


"The  workshops  were  well 
prepared,  especially  the 
one  on  the  Outer  Banks." 

-Terry  Shive, 
adviser 


destination  at  Peace  College. 
He  touched  a  responsive  chord 
in  many  junior  historians  with  his 
talk  about  the  history  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair. 

After  all  the  traveling  and 
the  excitement  of  the  workshops, 
junior  historians  and  presenters 
decided  that  when  it  is  time  to 
relax,  one  thing  stands 
clear — lunch!  □ 


Crossroads 

John  Lee  Bumgarner,  Editor 
Tom  Belton,  Reporter 
Rosemary  Stubbs,  Editorial 

Assistant 
Yi-Chyi  Wu,  Editorial  Intern 
Marianne  Wason  and  Jim  Mercer, 

Photographers 

Crossroads  is  a  newsletter 
published  once  during  the  school 
year  by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association,  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  109 
East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 
2761 1 .  Copies  are  provided  free  to 
club  members,  along  with  the 
magazine  Tar  Heel  J unior 
Historian.  Individual  and  library 
subscriptions  for  the  newsletter 
and  magazine  may  be  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  year. 


Junior  historians  lend  helpful  hand: 

Tenth  annual  artifact  search 


I  his  year's  artifact  search, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates, 
had  105  junior  historians  from 
twenty-one  clubs  out  and  about 
searching  for  and  finding  323 
artifacts  from  North  Carolina's 
history.  Each  of  the  twenty-one 
clubs  that  participated  in  the 
artifact  search  contest  received 
a  copy  of  Memory  F.  Mitchell's 
book,  North  Carolina's  Signers: 
Brief  Sketches  of  the  Men  Who 
Signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  In  addition, 
nineteen  junior  historians  who 
located  exceptional  North 
Carolina  artifacts  received  a 
paperweight  engraved  with  the 
state  seal.  Those  junior 
historians  receiving  awards  are 
listed  below. 

Mary  Katherine  Wilson, 
The  Skewarkians,  Williamston 
Junior  High  School,  Williamston; 
Brian  Payne,  Madison- 
Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  III, 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle 
School,  Madison;  Chasity  Tilley, 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar 
Heels  I,  Madison-Mayodan 
Middle  School,  Madison,  Brian 
Chilton,  Jomeokee  Historians, 
Pilot  Mountain  Elementary 
School,  Pilot  Mountain;  Amy 
Edge,  Bladen  Elementary  Junior 
Historians,  Bladen  Elementary 
School,  Elizabethtown;  Rachel 
Brown,  George  Watts  Junior 
Historians,  George  Watts 
Elementary  School,  Durham. 

Cheroge  Richardson, 
Yellow  Jacket  Historians,  John 
Graham  Middle  School, 
Warrenton;  Katina  Davis,  Yellow 
Jacket  Historians,  John  Graham 


Rachel  Brown 
found  this  Singer 
Manufacturing 
Company  sewing 
machine  for  the 
artifact  search. 


Middle  School,  Warrenton; 
Tomesah  Arlise  Bennett,  Yellow 
Jacket  Historians,  John  Graham 
Middle  School,  Warrenton;  Eric 
Smith,  Fourth  Grade  Historians, 
Walnut  Cove  Intermediate 
School,  Walnut  Cove;  Amy 
Cojac,  CATS — Carmel's 


Elisha  Fry,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  Historians  III, 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove;  Sidney 
Miller,  Academy  Adventurers, 
Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville;  Cameron  Byrd, 
Academy  Adventurers, 


Winners  of  the 
1988  artifact 
search  gather  for 
a  photo. 


Adventurous  Tar  Heels,  Carmel 
Junior  High  School,  Charlotte; 
Sherry  Heath,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  Historians  I, 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove;  Amy  Leigh 
Joyce,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  III, 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove. 


Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville;  Katie  Gromlouits, 
Parkwood  History  Cubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe;  Raina  Trull,  Parkwood 
History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  Monroe;  and  Kelly 
Griggs,  Couratucke,  Currituck 
County  High  School,  Barco.  □ 


EDITOR 
ANNOUNCES 
THEMES  FOR 
NEXT  1988- 
1 989  THJH 
MAGAZINES 

The  new  editor  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  John 
Lee  Bumgarner,  recently 
announced  themes  for  the  next 
issues  of  the  magazine.  "The 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  will  publish  two 
exciting  issues  during  the 
1988-1989  school  year,"  said 
Bumgarner.  The  topic  of  the 
Fall  1988  issue  of  the  magazine 
is  "The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  Its  Impact  on  North 
Carolina."  The  topic  of  the 
Spring  1989  issue  is  "North 


Carolina's  Coastal  Plain."  This 
issue  will  be  the  first  of  three 
examining  the  major  geo- 
graphical regions  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Rob  Sikorski, 
associate  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  Ms.  Marianne 
Wason,  curator  of  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  History's  research 
branch  and  the  curator  of  the 
museum's  upcoming  exhibit  on 
the  Constitution,  will  be  the 
consulting  editors  for  the  Fall 
1988  issue.  Experts  on  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  both  look  forward  to 
making  this  important  subject 
come  alive  for  students. 
Sikorski  said,  "Not  only  is  the 
Constitution  an  interesting  topic, 
it  is  important  in  our  lives." 
Wason  agrees,  "It  has  had  an 
impact ...  all  junior  historians 
should  know  about  it.  We'll  make 
it  fun!" 


Dr.  Lala  Carr  Steelman 
will  serve  as  the  consulting 
editor  of  the  Spring  1989  issue 
focusing  on  North  Carolina's 
historic  coastal  plain.  This  topic 
is  also  important  for  students  to 
understand.  The  coastal  region 
of  North  Carolina  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  tidewater  region 
and  the  upper  coastal  plain.  Our 
state's  written  history  began  in 


"[The  Constitution! has 
had  an  impact .  .  .  all 
junior  historians  should 
know  about  it.  We'll  make 
it  fun!" 

-Marianne  Wason, 
consulting  editor 

the  tidewater  region  with  the 
European  explorations  and  the 
establishment  of  an  English 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island.  Long 
before  explorers  from  Spain, 


In  the  tidewater 
region  of  the 
coastal  plain, 
there  are 
historical, 
geographical,  and 
cultural 
differences 
between  the 
various  regions. 
From  shipping  to 
fishing,  there  are 
many  things  you 
can  write  about  for 
the  Spring  1989 
issue  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior 
Historian 
magazine.  Can 
you  think  of  any? 


Although  farming 
has  been 
important  in  North 
Carolina's  coastal 
plain,  it  is  less 
important  today. 
Now  there  are 
more 

opportunities  in 
the  towns  and 
small  cities  paying 
more  money  than 
farming.  What 
topics  could  you 
write  about  for  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian 
magazine  that 
show  changes  in 
the  way  we  lived  in 
the  coastal  plain 
of  North  Carolina? 


France,  and  England  reached 
North  Carolina,  however,  Native 
American  tribes  made  their 
homes  in  the  coastal  plain 
region. 

During  the  proprietary 
and  colonial  periods,  the  coastal 
region  became  the  political  and 
business  center  for  the  colony. 
Most  people  were  farmers  who 
raised  only  enough  food  to  feed 
their  families.  Wealthier  farmers 
brought  with  them  enslaved 
blacks  to  clear  their  fields  and  to 
make  their  farms  more 
profitable. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the 
coastal  and  sound  region 
between  Beaufort  and  Elizabeth 
City  fell  under  Union  control 
despite  attempts  by  Confederate 
forces  to  retake  it.  Farther 
south,  the  port  city  of  Wilmington 
supplied  the  Confederate  army 
with  materials  shipped  from 
overseas  by  blockade  runners. 
Fort  Fisher,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River  in  southeastern  North 


Carolina,  protected  blockade 
runners  entering  the  river  and 
allowed  Wilmington  to  remain 
open.  The  fort  was  captured  by 
Federal  forces  in  January,  1865, 
during  the  greatest  amphibious 
assault  in  world  history  up  to  that 
time. 

In  the  early  twentieth 
century,  North  Carolina's  Outer 
Banks  became  world  famous  as 
the  site  of  the  first  powered- 
aircraft  flight.  It  was  also  a 
major  vacation  site  attracting 
many  visitors. 

Today,  the  coastal  plain 
region  is  still  unique.  Yet, 
despite  the  rise  of  urban 
communities,  the  upper  coastal 
plain  remains  mostly  rural. 
Tobacco,  soybeans,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  peanuts,  and 
vegetables  are  the  major  crops, 
while  the  seafood  industry  is 
important  in  the  tidewater  region. 
Shipping  is  the  center  of  activity 
in  the  busy  state  ports  at 
Wilmington  and  Morehead  City. 


The  military  plays  a  tremendous 
role  in  the  region's  economy 
with  major  installations  at 
Havelock  (Cherry  Point  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  and  the  Naval 
Air  Depot),  Jacksonville  (Camp 
Lejeune  Marine  Base), 
Goldsboro  (Seymour-Johnson 
Air  Force  Base),  and  Fayetteville 
(Fort  Bragg  Military  Reservation 
and  Pope  Air  Force  Base). 
These  bases  house  large 
numbers  of  military  personnel, 
and  they  employ  thousands  of 
civilian  workers. 

TEACHERS,  PLEASE 
NOTE:  Have  your  students 
research  and  write  articles  for 
"The  United  States  Constitution 
and  Its  Impact  on  North 
Carolina"  and  "North  Carolina's 
Coastal  Plain"  issues.  See  the 
latest  teacher's  supplement  for 
editorial  guidelines.  Student 
articles  for  the  Constitution  issue 
are  due  by  September  30.  Student 
articles  for  the  coastal  plain  issue 
are  due  by  December  1.  □ 


On  the  road  to  Raleigh: 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  and  history  project  competition 


Each  year  junior  historians 
face  the  challenge  of  statewide 
history  project  competition.  It  all 
begins  on  the  local  level, 
nearest  home.  Local  contests 
are  first  held  to  determine  each 
club's  best  projects.  As  many 
as  six  of  these  winning  projects 
will  go  on  to  the  highest  level, 
the  state  competition  in  Raleigh. 

To  enter  the  special 
achievement  category,  clubs 
must  win  at  least  two  first-place 
awards  and  one  honorable 
mention  in  three  separate 
categories.  Clubs  that  do  not 
meet  these  criteria  compete  in 
the  general  contest  at  either  the 
elementary  or  regular  contest 
level.  By  answering  the 
challenge  of  statewide  history 
project  competition,  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  advisers  know 
that  students  will  sharpen 
important  research  and  artistic 
skills,  learn  more  about  their 
communities,  and  help  others 
become  better  informed  about 
North  Carolina's  rich  history. 
The  winners  for  this  year  are 
listed  below  by  category.  □ 


Honorable  mention 

"Sandy  Run  Baptist  Church" 
John  Barnes 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Elementary 
contest/group 

First  place 

"Horseless  Carriages  in  Martin 

County:  1911-1988" 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 


"We  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  put  in  a  lot  of  hard 
work." 

-Cory  Knox  to  Brant 
Chisson, students 


Regular 

contest/individual 

First  place 

"History  of  the  Conoho  Gun  Club" 

Gabe  Hardison 

The  Skewarkians 

Williamston  Junior  High  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 


Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"The  Sunny  South  Colony  of 
Chadbourn" 
Cameron  Walton 
Wandering  Warriors 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  MaryAnn  D.  Powell,  adviser 

"Elizabethtown  Ice  Plant" 
David  Valentmer 

Bladen  Elementary  Junior  Historians 
Bladen  Elementary  School 
Elizabethtown 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dowless,  adviser 

Regular 
contest/group 

First  place 

"Preserving  the  Art  of  Decoy  Making" 

Knotts  Island  Junior  Historical 

Association 

Knotts  Island  School 

Knotts  Island 

Mrs.  Faye  Freeman,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"Black  Schools  of  Iredell  County" 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Anne 
L.  Poole,  advisers 

"Ain't  We  Got  Fun" 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Mr.  Terry  Holt  and  Mr.  Terry  Shive, 
advisers 
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Media 
contest 


Elementary 
contest/individual 

First  place 

"Farm  Implement  Changes 
of  North  Carolina" 
Sidney  Miller 
Academy  Adventurers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dunlap,  adviser 


Will  Butler 
receiving  his  first 
place  award  in  the 
special 
achievement/ 
individual  arts 
category  from  Dr. 
William  Price,  Jr., 
director,  N.C. 
Division  of 
Archives  and 
History. 


Literary 
contest 


Elementary  contest/ 
individual 

First  place 

"Church  of  the  Advent:  1850-1988" 

Donald  W.  Mills 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"The  Benthall  Peanut  Picker:  An 
Inventive  Part  of  My  Heritage" 
Tom  Benthall 

Riverview  Junior  Historians 
Riverview  Elementary  School 
Murfreesboro 

Mrs.  Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 

Regular 

contest/individual 

First  place 

"Final  Moments" 
Suzanne  Miller 
Wandering  Warriors 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  MaryAnn  D.  Powell,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"Professor  W.  C.  Chance:  A  Voice  of 

Destiny" 

Michael  Bond 

The  Skewarkians 

Williamston  Junior  High  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 

Regular 
contest/group 

First  place 

"The  Journal  and  Letters  of  George 
Washington  Mordecai,  Jr." 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jackman,  Mr.  Craig 
Matthews,  Ms.  Joyce  Somers,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"Tuck-A-Hoe"  (Volume  III) 
The  Skewarkians 
Williamston  Junior  High  School 
Williamston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 


Mary  Poteet,  club 
president,  Martin 
'76ers,  holds  her 
club's  winning 
project,  "The 
Journal  and 
Letters  of  George 
Washington 
Mordecai,  Jr. " 


"The  Jazz  Age  Journal:  The 
Magazine  for  the  Entire  Modern 
Family" 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Mr.  Terry  Holt  and  Mr.  Terry  Shive, 
advisers 


Special 

achievement/group 

First  place 

"Sounder" 
Couratucke 

Currituck  County  High  School 
Barco 

Mrs.  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 


".  .  .  a  delight  for  me  to  see 
the  students  I  taught 
achieving  such  high  goals 
and  showing  an  interest 
in  history." 

-Beverly  Mills, 
adviser 


Suzanne  Miller 
won  first  place  in 
the  regular 
contest/individual 
literary  category 
with  "Final 
Moments. " 


L. 


Art 

contest 

Elementary 
contest/individual 

First  place 

"The  Benthall  Peanut  Picker" 
Tom  Benthall 

Riverview  Junior  Historians 
Riverview  Elementary  School 
Murfreesboro 

Mrs.  Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"Lake  Mattamuskeet" 
Anita  Sadler 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Elementary 
contest/group 

First  place 

"Telephone  in  Martin  County:  Past  to 
Present" 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"Animals  of  North  Carolina" 
Academy  Adventurers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dunlap,  adviser 


Regular 

contest/individual 

First  place 

"A  Look  Back" 
Anita  Bloome 

Pine  Forest  Junior  Historians  IV 
Pine  Forest  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 

Mr.  Dale  Richardson,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"Richmond  Temperance  Literary 

Society  Hall" 

Justin  Marc  Hornsby 

Carolina  Confederates 

Douglas  Byrd  Junior  High  School 

Fayetteville 

Mr.  Daryle  Nobles,  adviser 

"St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church" 
Blair  Alligood 
Hillcrest  Historians 
Hillcrest  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Betty  C.  Stone,  adviser 

Regular 
contest/group 

First  place 

"Salisbury  Trolley" 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Mr.  Terry  Holt  and  Mr.  Terry  Shive, 
advisers 


Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"Model  of  Josephus  Hall  House" 

Mustang  Militia 

East  Rowan  High  School 

Salisbury 

Mr.  Clyde  Yates,  adviser 

"The  Market  House" 
Wandering  Warriors 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  MaryAnn  D.  Powell,  adviser 

Special 

achievement/individual 

First  place 

"Leaksville  Covered  Bridge" 
Will  Butler 

Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Wentworth  School 

Wentworth 

Mr.  Ward  Triche,  adviser 


Contestants  in  the 
Christopher  Crittenden  State 
History  Quiz  were  tested  on  their 
knowledge  of  various  time 
periods  in  North  Carolina  history. 
The  quiz  consisted  of  three 
sections:  discussion,  matching, 
and  fill-in-the-blank.  The 
individuals  making  the  three 
highest  scores  were  declared 
winners.  The  first-place 
$50.00  award  went  to  Tonya 
Floyd  of  Fairmont  Middle 
School,  Fairmont,  who 
represented  the  Fairmont 
Tobacco  Growers.  Receiving 
$37.50  was  second-place 
winner  Craig  Renfroe  of 
Parkwood  History  Clubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe.  Joshua  McFeeters  of 
the  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle 
School,  Raleigh,  won  a  third- 
place  award  of  $25.00. 


BELTON 
ANNOUNCES 
EARLY: 
AWARDS  DAY 
1 989  PLANS 

Wi«h  the  glow  from  this 
year's  Awards  Day  still  lingering, 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  has  turned  its 
attention  toward  the  future  and  is 
planning  for  next  year's  cele- 
bration. "Awards  Day  1989  will 
be  held  at  Peace  College  on 
Thursday,  May  25,  and  Friday, 
May  26.  Now  is  an  excellent 
time  to  get  that  early  start  on 
next  year's  contest,"  Tom 
Belton,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

"To  find  basic  information 
about  the  annual  competitions," 
Tom  Belton  said,  "junior 
historians  should  consult  the 
revised  THJH  Manual:  Adviser's 
Handbook  and  Student  Guide." 
Each  club  should  have  one  now. 


Craig  Matthews, 

t 

1988  Adviser  of 

the  Year,  Martin 

'76ers,  Martin 

Middle  School, 

Raleigh. 

mi 

Some  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  rules.  "Be 
sure,"  Belton  warned,  "to  look  in 
the  manual!"  Any  backdrop 
accompanying  an  art  project 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
size  limits  of  art  projects  (34- 
inch  width,  34-inch  length,  and 
24-inch  height).  In  addition,  a 
well-researched  paper 
documenting  the  historical 
significance  of  the  model  should 


"If  the  excitement  of  this 
years  festivities  is  any 
indication,  Awards  Day 
1989  will  be  great." 

-Tom  Belton,  THJH  A 
Executive  Secretary 


accompany  any  art  project.  The 
judges  will  base  their  decisions 
on  the  quality  of  both  the 
research  paper  and  the  model. 
Any  additional  Awards  Day 
information  will  be  mailed  to  the 
clubs  later  this  year.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  call  the 
association's  office  in  Raleigh, 

Advising  his  way  to  the 
top 

Craig  T.  Matthews,  adviser 
of  the  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh,  was 
chosen  1988  Adviser  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  also 
taught  video  production  and 
photography  and  has  served  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Martin  '76ers 
since  1981.  Three  cheers  for 
Mr.  Craig  Matthews  for  a  job 
well  done! 


(919)  733-3894. 

Junior  historians  should 
pay  close  attention  to  due  dates 
and  pace  their  work  accordingly. 
Project  entry  forms  for  the 
literary,  media,  and  art 
categories  are  due  April  7,  1989, 
and  artifact  search  forms  and 
media  and  youth  preservation 
entries  are  due  May  1,  1989. 
Junior  historians  should  turn  in 
next  year's  photography  entries 
by  February  13,  literary  projects 
by  April  10,  and  art  projects  by 
May  25. 

Belton  concluded,  "The 
association  hopes  that  all  junior 
historians  will  attend  next  year's 
annual  meeting.  If  the 
excitement  of  this  year's 
festivities  is  any  indication, 
Awards  Day  1989  will  be 
great!"  □ 


THANKS, 
SPONSORS! 

IVIany  organizations  made 
Awards  Day  a  success.  For 
twenty-six  years  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  has 
sponsored  the  literary,  media, 
and  art  awards.  A  debt  of 
gratitude  also  goes  to  the 
North  Carolina  Genealogy 
Society,  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  the 
Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Piedmont  Area  Branch  of 
the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Afro-American  Life  and 
History,  and  especially  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
of  History  Associates.  □ 


ocieties  present  awards 


Mi 


I  ichael  Bond  of  The 
Skewarkians,  Williamston  Junior 
High  School,  Williamston,  won 
the  Afro-American  History 
Award  and  $50.00  for  his  article, 
"Professor  W.  C.  Chance:  A 
Voice  of  Destiny."  The 
Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of 
Afro-American  Life  and  History 
sponsors  this  award  to  foster 
student  appreciation  for  black 
achievements.  Professor 
Chance  was  an  eminent  Martin 
County  black  educator. 


For  her  excellent  work  in 
tracing  her  family's  history,  the 
North  Carolina  Genealogy 
Society  presented  to  Kathryn 
Auman  the  North  Carolina 
Genealogy  Award.  Kathryn  is  a 
member  of  the  Martin  '76ers  and 
attends  Martin  Middle  School  in 
Raleigh.  For  her  entry,  "The 
Kathryn  Auman  Story,"  the 
society  awarded  her  $25.00. 

The  Skewarkians  of 
Williamston  Junior  High  School, 
Williamston,  won  the  $50.00 
Youth  Preservation  Award 


sponsored  by  the  Historic 
Preservation  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina.  Members  of  The 
Skewarkians  played  a  major  role 
in  the  efforts  to  save  a  historic 
structure,  the  old  Martin  County 
Courthouse  in  Williamston,  from 
demolition. There  were  plans  to 
use  the  site  of  the  courthouse  for 
a  parking  lot.  □ 


(left)  Kathryn 
Auman  showing 
off  her  project 
entitled  "The 
Kathryn  Auman 
Story."  (right) 
Michael  Bond 
receiving  the 
Afro-American 
History  Award 
from  Flora  Hatley, 
N.C.  Division  of 
Archives  and 
History,  (below) 
Winners  of  the 
North  Carolina 
Historic 
Architecture 
Photography 
Contest  and 
presenter  Michael 
Southern,  N.C. 
Division  of 
Archives  and 
History. 
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Photography  contest  focuses  on  architecture 

Junior  historians  have  fun  and  learn 


^Junior  historians  compete  in 
fun  and  interesting  contests. 
Each  contest  is  designed  to 
enhance  students'  skills  and  to 
develop  new  appreciations  for 
tasks  not  tried  before.  The 
North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography 
Contest  introduces  students  to 


Architectural  Detail 

First  place 

Erin  Ogburn,  George  Watts  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians,  George  Watts 
Elementary  School,  Durham. 
Second  place 

Sarah  Woodard,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  III,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 

Third  place 

Carolyn  Ostwalt,  The  Iredell  Blues, 
Troutman  Middle  School,  Troutman. 


elementary  photography,  helps 
them  acquire  an  appreciation  for 
local  and  state  buildings,  and 
shows  them  the  value  of 
photographic  documentation  as 
an  historical  research  tool. 

This  year,  thirty-two 
junior  historians  from  ten  clubs 
submitted  seventy-two 
photographs  for  judging  in  the 
categories  of  architectural  detail, 


barns,  houses, 

industrial/commercial  buildings, 
and  institutional/public  buildings. 
Students  won  cash  awards  of 
$20.00  for  first  place,  $10.00  for 
second  place,  and  $5.00  for 
third  place  in  each  of  the  five 
categories.  Winners 
are  listed  below  in  order.  □ 


Barns 

First  place 

Jeremy  Dodson,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  II,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 

Second  place 

Jamie  Orr,  Southeastern  Stokes 

Junior  Historians  I,  Southeastern 

Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 

Cove. 

Third  place 

Michael  Tesh,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  I,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 


Jeremy  W.  Dodson 
has  discovered 
that  everyday 
objects  can  be 
more  than 
functional. 
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Houses 


Melissa  Wade 
found  the  history 
of  this  house 
interesting,  and 
her  curiosity 
brought  her  a  first 
place  award! 


r 


First  place 

Melissa  Wade,  Knotts  Island  Junior 
Historical  Association,  Knotts  Island 
School,  Knotts  Island. 
Second  place 

Jeremy  Dodson,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  II,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 

Third  place 

Tract  Stone,  Harmony  Junior 
Historians,  Harmony  Elementary 
School,  Harmony. 


Loyd  Sawyer 
caught  the 
mystique  of  the 
pumping  station 
on  Lake 
Mattamuskeet. 


Industrial/commercial 
buildings 

First  place 

Loyd  Sawyer,  Rebels  of  Beaufort, 
Pantego  Junior  High  School, 
Pantego. 
Second  place 

Paul  Loftis,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  III,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 

Third  place 

Meredith  Wall,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  High  School  I,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 


Melissa  Wade's 
photograph  of  the 
Currituck  Beach 
Lighthouse. 


Institutional/public 
buildings 

First  place 

Melissa  Wade,  Knotts  Island  Junior 
Historical  Association,  Knotts  Island 
School,  Knotts  Island. 
Second  place 
Ken  Mabe,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  Historians  I,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove. 

Third  place 

Thomas  Smith,  Rebels  of  Beaufort, 
Pantego  Junior  High  School, 
Pantego. 


All 
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